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PREFACE. 


The  little  work  here  offered  to  young  people  has  not 
been  prepared  for  the  purpose  of  teaching  them  the 
history  of  the  dear  Mother-Land^*  it  is  rather  meant 
to  attract  them  towards  the  acquirement  of  know- 
ledge so  essential^  by  the  study  of  higher  and  better 
Authorities.  Yet  is  this  no  unambitious  aim.  Com- 
pilations^ however  useful  in  their  way,  are — ^with  few 
exceptions — ^but  the  Form  without  the  Spirit;  it  is 

*  It  it  ihui  that  the  "  beloved  country"  is  designated  throughout 
the  breadth  of  Poland—"  Our  Sacred  Polska !— Our  Mother-Land  !"— 
a  term  even  more  significant,  even  more  endearing,  than  that  common 
to  the  Germanic  Nations,  and  now  so  familiarly  in  use  amongst  our- 
selves. 
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The  little  work  here  offered  to  young  people  haa  not 
been  prepared  for  the  purpose  of  teaching  them  the 
history  of  the  dear  Mother-Land,*  it  is  rather  meant 
to  attract  them  towards  the  acquirement  of  know- 
ledge so  essential,  by  the  study  of  higher  and  better 
Authorities.  Yet  is  this  no  unambitious  aim.  Com- 
pilations, however  usefiQ  in  their  way,  are — ^with  few 
exceptions — ^but  the  Form  without  the  Spirit;  it  is 

*  It  is  thus  that  the  "  beloved  country''  is  designated  throughout 
the  breadth  of  Poland— *<  Our  Sacred  Polska !— Our  Mother-Land !" — 
a  term  even  more  significant,  even  more  endearing,  than  that  common 
to  the  Germanic  Nations,  and  now  so  familiarly  in  use  amongst  our- 
selves. 
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to  an  acquaintance  with  this  last  that  we  would  fain 
invite  our  youthM  readers;  and  if  it  were  found 
that,  from  these  light  pages,  they  would  turn  to  the 
rich  Sources  of  our  National  Histoij — some  few  of 
which  we  have  been  careful  to  point  out  to  their 
notice  for  the"  promotion  of  this  desirable  result — ^the 
utmost  hope  of  the  Authors  would  be  accomplished. 
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TRADITIONARY  PERIOD, 


THE    BRITISH    VETURIA. 

The  early  historian  of  all  countries  is  compelled  to 
seek  his  materials  in  the  region  of  fable^  a  remark 
not  less  true  of  onr  own  dear  land  than  of  others ; 
but  this  region  is  neither  so  dark^  nor  so  unprofitable^ 
as  the  neglect  it  has  experienced  from  many  writers 
of  history  might  lead  us  to  suppose.  There  is  a  mix- 
ture of  truth  in  even  the  wildest  dreams  of  tradition^ 
and  although  I  will  not  waste  the  time  of  my  yoimg 
readers  by  any  recapitulation  of  the  impossibilities 
gravely  insisted  on  by  some  of  our  earlier  chroniclers^ 
yet  neither  will  I  maintain  that  perfect  silence  relative 
to  all  they  have  transmitted  to  us^  which  my  prede- 
cessors in  tliis  path  have,  for  the  most  part,  thought 
proper  to  preserve;  it  is  my  purpose  to  relate  to  you 
some  few  stories  from  the  earlier  records,  which,  aa 
they  formed  the  delight  of  my  own  childhood,  even 
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though  I  had  to  hunt  them  out  of  Aill  many  a  dusty 
tome,  and  to  fish  for  them  in  a  "vasty  deep"  of  ab- 
surdities, may  well  afford  some  gratification,  and,  I 
will  hope,  some  profit  to  yours — ^more  especially  as 
you  will  receive  them  altogether  disencumbe]:ed  of  the 
quaint  disguise  that  hung  around  and  might  have 
hidden  them  from  a  less  determined  story  hunter  than 
myself. 

My  authorities  for  the  first  period  of  which  I  mean 
to  treat,  are  principally  Geoffry  of  Monmouth, 
Matthew  of  Westminster,  Henry  of  Huntingdon,  the 
(translated)  works  of  the  venerable  Bede,  the  Saxon 
writings  of  our  good  King  Alfred,  and  those  of  Asser^ 
his  friend  and  biographer;  the  quaint  pages  of  Holin- 
shed  win  also  assist  me,  as  will  the  much  admired  and 
erudite  Camden,  together  with  the  writings  of  Speed, 
Hoveden,  Buchanan,  and  many  others. 

But  since,  following  these  writers,  we  shall  trace 
the  story  of  our  country  into  a  period  far  removed 
from  the  certainty  of  well  authenticated  history,  you 
may,  if  you  please,  call  the  point  of  time  now  under 
consideration  the  traditionary,  or  semi-fabulous  period. 

We  will  not  accept  the  assertion,  that  our  islands 
were  colonized  by  Albion,  the  son  of  Neptune,  who 
is  reported  to  have  fallen  in  with  them  when  going  to 
assist  his  brother  Lestrygon  against  Hercules;  nor  will 
we  give  credence  to  that  which  makes  Albina,  one  of 
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the  fifty  daugliters  of  Danans^  to  have  been  wrecked 
upon  them^  and  given  them  her  name :  the  story  that 
Angnl^  son  of  Japhet^  was  their  discoverer  and  god- 
father, must  be  equally  rejected;  but  if  we  follow 
good  examples,  we  shall  not  be  disinclined  to  accord 
this  honour  to  Brutus,  the  great-grandson  of  Eneas, 
whose  claim  to  it  is  considered  a  tangible  one  by  the 
authority  that  I  most  delight  to  honour — namely,  our 
Milton. 

It  seems  that  Brutus  found  the  island  ''kept  only 
by  a  remnant  of  giants,  whom  he  destroyed,  and  to 
his  people  gave  the  land;"  this  done,  he  built  a 
city,  which  was  called  Troya  Nova,  corrupted  by 
time  into  Trinovant,  and  afterwards  changed  to 
Lud's  Town  (London)  by  King  Lud,  who,  "  bold  in 
warre,  and  in  peace  a  jolly  feaster,  was  buried  by  that 
gate  which  we  thence  call  Ludgate."* 

The  landing  of  Brutus  may  be  supposed  to  have 
taken  place  when  Eli  was  high  priest  of  God^s  chosen 
people,  or  about  the  year,  before  Christ,  1 145,  and 
this  with  a  probability  sufficiently  strong  for  our  pur- 
pose, he  died  after  a  reign  of  twenty-four  years, 
leaving  the  kingdom  to  his  three  sons,  Locrine,  who 
had  the  middle  part,  Loegria,  now  England ;  Camber, 
who  had  Cambria,  now  Wales ;  and  Albanect^  who  had 
Albania,  now  Scotland. 

*  Henry  of  Huntingdon. 
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Among  the  princes  of  the  time  of  Brutus  was 
that  Lear,  whose  sorrows  you  will  one  day  see  finely 
described  by  our  noblest  poet,  Shakspeare ;  His  line 
failing,  a  period  of  anarchy  succeeded,  and  during 
fifty  years,  the  island  was  divided  into  five  kingdoms, 
all  warring  with  each  other ;  these  were  at  length  re- 
united by  Dunwallo  Molmutius,  who  is  called  by  some 
old  authors  the  first  king  of  Britain,  because  he  is 
reported  to  have  worn  a  crown  of  gold,  and  to  be  the 
first  who  adopted  such  an  ornament.  This  king  it 
was  who  established  the  Molmutine  laws,  which,  being 
afterwards  revised  by  Alfred,  may  possibly  form  part 
of  our  present  code.  Molmutius  granted  the  privilege 
of  sanctuary  to  the  temples,  to  his  capital,  and  to 
the  highways  leading  thither.  "Forty  years  he 
governed  alone,  and  was  buried  nigh  to  the  Temple  of 
Concord,  which  he,  to  the  memory  of  peace  restored, 
had  built  in  Trinovant."  It  is  of  this  monarch's  wife 
and  sons  that  I  propose  to  tell  you  my  first  story, 
and  I  think  that  such  of  my  young  readers  as  have 
read  the  Roman  history,  will  agree  that  we  may 
call  it 
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flK-^™""^!/'''''^  ^''''^  ^"  P*^^«^»^« ^^^'^  t^ey  come  to  read 
Shakspeare  tiiatAe  calls  the  mother  of  Coriolanus,  Volumnia ;  but  aU 

caiiB  Virgiha),  and  caU  the  mother  Veturin. 
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On  the  death  of  MoLnTitius^  Ms  two  sons^  Belinus 
and  Breimus^  were  for  some  time  unable  to  arrive  at 
any  decision  as  to  the  share  claimed  by  each  in  his 
father's  kingdom ;  it  was  at  length  agreed^  by  the 
intervention  of  their  respective  firiends^  that  the  north- 
ern part  should  be  given  to  Brennus^  while  Belinus 
should  retain  the  southern  portion^  with  the  supreme 
sovereignty  over  the  whole.  For  some  time  Brennus 
appeared  content  with  this  distribution^  although  iu 
reality  much  displeased  with  his  share^  but  at  length 
he  permitted  his  dissatisfaction  to  be  seen^  and  de« 
parted  to  Norway^  where  he  entered  into  an  alliance 
with  Elsing^  prince  of  tliat  country^  who  not  only 
supplied  him  with  a  fleet  wherewith  to  attack  his 
brother^  but  also  gave  him  a  lady  of  his  own  royal 
house  in  marriage.  The  homeward  voyage  of  Bren- 
nus was  for  some  days  extremely  prosperous^  but  he 
was  afterwards  attacked  by  Guithlaw^  King  of  Den« 
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xnark^  who  succeeded  in  capturing  the  ship  wherein 
was  the  bride  of  Brennus,  which  ship  was  driven  the 
next  day  on  the  coast  of  Northumberland  by  a  violent 
storm^  when  the  lady  was  carried  prisoner  to  Belinus. 

Meanwhile  Brennus,  having  with  difficulty  gath- 
ered his  scattered  fleet,  which  the  storm  had  dis- 
persed before  it  had  well  got  free  from  the  Danish 
king  (with  the  notable  loss  above  mentioned),  made  a 
descent  upon  Albania,  but  being  instantly  met  by  his 
brother  Belinus,  was  totally  defeated,  and  with  diffi- 
culty escaped  from  the  country — of  all  his  fleet,  saving 
one  ship  only. 

Belinus,  at  peace  by  this  victory,  set  himself  care- 
fully to  govern  his  people,  and  among  many  other 
good  works,  made  four  great  roads  through  the  whole 
length  of  his  territories,  and  two  besides,  intersecting 
the  first  four  at  right  angles — ^works  that  have  since 
'^  beene  called  roades  of  the  Romans." 

Not  so  well  employed  was  his  brother,  who  "sailed 
to  the  king  of  Gaul"  for  aid,  and,  finding  small  hope 
from  him,  betook  himself  to  Seginus,  duke  of  the 
Allobroges,  to  whom  he  made  himself  so  acceptable, 
that  Seginus  gave  him  his  daughter  and  heiress  in 
marriage.  After  a  time,  the  duke  dying,  Brennus 
succeeds,  inf  right  of  his  wife,  to  the  dukedom,  and 
instantly  sails  to  Britain  with  an  overpowering  force. 
Belinus  no  sooner  hears  of  his  brother's  arrival,  than^ 
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laying  aside  the  praiseworthy  occnpations  we  have 
alluded  to^  lie  gathers  whatever  aid  he  can  muster, 
and  advances  to  meet  the  enemy. 

The  enemy !  alas,  the  son  of  his  own  parents ! — 
The  brothers — stood  opposed  to  each  other,  each  at 
the  head  of  his  warlike  power,  and  each  prepared  and 
hoping  to  shed  the  blood  of  the  other  I  Each  stood 
at  the  fix>nt  of  his  troops,  exhorting  them  to  deeds  of 
violence,  when  their  mother  Conuvenna  appeared  from 
the  camp  of  Belinns.  Perceiving  Brennus  at  the 
head  of  his  army,  and  yearning  to  embrace  the  child 
for  whom  she  had  long  mourned,  Conuvenna  hastened 
forward :  she  crossed  the  space  between  the  hostile 
forces,  and  clasped  her  younger  son  in  her  arms. 
Softened  by  the  sight  of  his  mother,  and  by  her  ten- 
der embraces,  the  invader  looked  wistfully  to  where 
his  brother  stood.  The  watchful  mother  marked 
the  better  feeling  awakening,  she  drew  the  warrior 
forward.  Belinus,  on  his  part,  perceiving  their  mother 
leading  his  brother,  as  it  were,  prisoner,  in  the  direc- 
tion of  his  camp,  made  a  few  steps  towards  them^ 
perhaps  intending  to  warn  the  approacliing  enemy  of 
his  imprudence:  but  the  mother  seized  her  oppor- 
tunity ;  darting  forward,  she  grasped  her  elder  son, 
but  without  rehnquishing  her  hold  on  the  younger, 
whom  she  dragged  with  her,  and  who  could  only  free 
himself  by  more  violence  than  his  heart  would  let  him 
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use.  Thiis^  holding  both^  she  gave  each  a  mother's 
fond  embrace ;  then,  looking  at  them,  with  eyes  that 
neither  could  resist,  she  left  them  firee  to  work  their 
own  devices.  By  a  spontaneous  movement,  each  threw 
himself  into  the  arms  of  the  other.  The  appeal  was 
felt  by  all;  a  shout  of  approbation  rose  from  either 
army — ^the  claims  of  the  brothers  were  amicably  ad- 
justed— ^nor  was  the  joy  of  our  British  Veturia  em- 
bittered by  any  of  those  doubts  and  fears  that  must 
60  heavily  have  troubled  the  soul  of  her  Boman  pro- 
totype. 

Geoffry  of  Monmouth  insists  on  it,  that  these  bro- 
thers were  they  who,  afterwards  overrunning  Gaul  in 
concert,  carried  their  victorious  arms  to  the  gates  of 
Home.  *^  But,  so  far  from  home,''  quoth  mine  own 
old  friend — "so  far  from  home,  I  undertake  not  for 
GeoflOry  of  Monmouth,  which  here,  against  the  stream 
of  history,  carries  up  and  down  these  two  brothers  in 
pursuit  of  Gabius  and  Porsena,  two  unheard-of  con- 
suls; but  it  is  nevertheless  generally  received  that 
both  Brennus  and  Britomarus  are  mentioned  by  the 
epitomist  Florus,  from  whom  it  would  appear  that 
They  were  veritably  not  Gauls,  but  Britons,  by  whom 
the  great  Some  was  so  grievously  brought  to  grounde." 
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Whatever  obscurity  may  surround  the  origin  of  the 
Britons,  certain  it  is  that  they  were  ever  remarkable 
for  bravery  and  love  of  liberty.  A  monarch  of  this 
period,  called  Gurguntius  Barbirus,  is  said  to  have 
colonized  Ireland,  an  event  which  took  place  as  fol- 
lows : — ^Returning  from  subduing  a  Danish  chieftain, 
Gurguntius  encountered,  near  the  Orkney  islands, 
some  thirty  ships  from  the  Spanish  coast;  and  the 
commander  of  this  fleet,  Bartolinus  by  name,  being 
wrongfully  driven  from  his  own  country,  besought 
Gurguntius  to  bestow  on  him  a  certain  portion  of  his 
territories,  whereon  he  might  settle,  with  the  people 
who  had  followed  his  fortunes.  This  being  granted, 
Gurguntius  sent  a  guide  from  his  own  servants  to 
conduct  the  wanderers  to  Ireland,  which  lay  unpeopled, 
and  which  these  Spanish  fugitives  thenceforth  held  in 
free  possession. 

A  great  difference  prevailed  at  this  time  between 
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the  inlxabitaiits  of  the  sea  coast  and  those  dwelling 
more  inland;  the  former  had  made  a  sort  of  progress 
in  civilization^  lived  together  in  small  towns^  consist- 
ing of  rudely  built  huts,  scattered  about^  with  but 
little  attention  to  order  or  convenience,  but  still  a 
great  improvement  on  the  mere  caves  and  hollows 
that  formed  the  sole  shelter  of  the  inland  tribes.  They 
carried  on  no  inconsiderable  trade  with  their  conti- 
nental  neighbours— nay,  the  Phoenicians,  Greeks,  and 
Carthaginians  are  proved,  by  competent  authorities^ 
to  have  visited  these  shores  for  the  purposes  of  traffic ; 
and  it  cannot  be  doubted  that  the  "  Tin  islands''  of 
Festus  Avienus,  are  those  now  called  the  British 
islands.  To  the  existence  of  this  trade  is  to  be  attri- 
buted the  superior  prosperity  of  the  maritime  colo- 
nies, whose  Chieftains  clothed  themselves  vrith  the 
skins  of  wild  beasts,  and  decorated  themselves  with 
feathers  and  glittering  ornaments,  while  the  inland 
tribes,  either  ignorant  of  the  use  or  despising  the 
effeminacy  of  clothing,  adorned  themselves  only  with 
nide  figures  of  animals,  which  they  traced  on  their 
naked  bodies  with  the  juice  of  woad. 

It  is  evident  that  manners  were  at  this  period  in 
a  state  of  the  wildest  barbarism.  Devotedly  attached 
to  the  chase,  and  profoundly  expert  in  its  mysteries, 
it  was  from  this  that  our  early  predecessors  derived 
their  subsistence;  their  amusements  were,  convivial 
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entertainments,  that  too  freqnentfy  terminated  in 
strife,. and  the  sole  redeeming  feature  of  these  was, 
that  the  Bards  were  there  held  in  high  respect,  and 
listened  to  with  deep  reverence,  when  they  sung,  as 
was  their  office,  the  achievements  of  their  ancestors, 
or  the  history  of  their  gods.  The  Bards  formed  a 
privileged  order,  their  persons  were  held  sacred,  they 


were  frequently  employed  in  embassies,  or  other  offi- 
ces of  high  moment,  and  their  naipes  and  memory 
were  long  revered.  But  an  order  of  men,  still  more 
influential  and  important  than  the  bards,  were  the 
druids,  or  priests,  of  whose  general  character  different 
writers  have  given  a  widely  different  description,  some 
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represent  them  as  sanguinary  enthusiasts,  exercising 
the  most  cruel  tyranny  over  their  votaries,  and  sacrific- 
ing prisoners  of  war  to  Andate,  their  Goddess  of  Vic- 
tory, by  roasting  them  before  slow  fires ;  others  declare 
them  to  have  been  Philosophers,  austere  in  their  habits^ 
correct  in  their  morals,  and  indebted  for  the  influence 
they  possessed,  to  the  sanctity  of  their  profession  and 
the  abstemiousness  of  their  lives.  They  are  said  to 
have  acknowledged  one  deity,  as  supreme,  but  to  have 
worshipped,  as  subordinate,  the  heavenly  bodies,  the 
ocean,  rocks,  mountains,  and  other  sublime  and  beauti- 
ful objects  in  nature:  they  acknowledged  a  superin- 
tending providence,  the  immortality  of  the  soul,  and  a 
future  state  of  rewards  and  punishments ;  but  with 
these  purer  doctrines  was  connected  the  Pythagorean 
tenet  of  transmigration,  holding  which,  they  of  course 
refrained  from  many  kinds  of  animal  food. 

"  Thus  farr,"  saith  one  of  my  dear  old  guides,  "  have 
I  thought  it  not  beneath  my  purpose  to  relate  what  I 
have  found,  whereto  I  neither  oblige  the  belief  of  other 
persons"  (candid  old  gentleman!)  "nor  overhastily 
subscribe  mine  own." 
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A  CERTAIN  king,  wlio  reigned  over  several  of  the 
British  provinces,  died,  and  left  five  sons,  the  eldest 
of  whom,  Gorbonian,  was  a  most  excellent  prince;  so 
remarkable  was  his  justice,  that  his  decision  was  a 
law,  from  which  his  subjects  never  appealed.  He  was 
also  ''a  great  builder,^'  particularly  of  temples,  which 
he  erected  to  the  honour  of  his  gods,  for  these  five 
brothers  lived  before  the  blessing  of  Christianity  had 
ettended  to  Britain.  Gorbonian  was,  according  to 
his  knowledge,  a  devout  prince,  who  worshipped  with 
humility,  giving  to  all  their  due;  to  men  of  desert^ 
honour  and  preferment;  to  the  industrious,  encou- 
ragement in  their  labours,  and  defence  and  protection 
from  injuries  and  oppressions  to  all  who  needed;  so 
that  the  land  flourished  greatly.  Violence  and  wrong 
were  seldom  heard  of  during  his  reign,  and  when 
committed,  were  always  punished.  Unhappily  it  was 
but  a  short  one ;  death  took  him  from  his  people  in  the 
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flower  of  his  days^  and  he  was  buried  with  much, 
rude  pomp  and  many  bitter  lamentations  in  "Trino- 
vant/' 

But  mark  what  followed ;  Archigallo,  the  second 
brother,  was  altogether  the  opposite  of  Gorbonian;  he 
was  a  prince  of  a  haughty  and  imperious  carriage,  of 
considerable  acquirements ;  but  ascending  the  throne 
immediately  after  the  good  king,  with  whom  his  sub- 
jects did  not  fail  to  compare  him,  he  became  anything 
but  popular.  He  depressed  the  ancient  nobility  of 
the  kingdom,  laid  claim  to  property  not  his  own,  for 
the  purpose  of  enriching  his  treasury;  and,  dazzled 
by  the  magnificence  of  his  position,  and  flattered  by 
unworthy  persons,  who  sought  their  own  advantage, 
and  not  his  glory,  or  the  prosperity  of  his  kingdom, 
he  forgot  to  be  either  just  or  merciful.  His  subjects 
bore  this  grievous  affliction  for  some  time  with  pa- 
tience, saying  to  each  other,  '^  Is  not  this  Archigallo 
the  brother  of  Gorbonian  the  just?  Surely  he  will 
profit  by  the  wisdom  of  his  brother;  he  will  yet  turn, 
and  be  a  blessing  to  his  people  ?'' 

But  the  austerity  and  rapacity  of  the  king  in- 
creased; and  then  the  people  murmured,  at  first  se- 
cretly, but  their  whisperings  were  carried  from  the 
caves  and  silent  places  of  the  earth  by  the  four  winds 
of  heaven,  and  discontent  spread  itself  over  the  land, 
and  clothed  itself  gradually  with  energy  and  power. 
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And  the  King  Archigallo  was  remored  from  the  throne 
of  his  fathers^  from  that  throne  whereon  his  brother 
had  sat  crowned  with  the  blessings  of  his  subjects. 
And  some  said,  "We  will  not  take  another  of  this 
family  to  rule  over  us,  for  goodness  is  not  an  iuhe- 
ritance ;  who  could  have  believed  that  the  kings  Gor« 
bonian  and  Archigallo  studied  the  same  laws,  and  were 
nursed  by  the  same  mother?  What  security  have  we, 
that  the  others  may  not  be  like  unto  Archigallo  V^ 

And  an  old  man,  whose  white  hairs  were  tokens 
of  his  wisdom,  answered,  ''Men^s  hearts  are  under 
the  dominion  of  the  gods ;  there  was  doubtless  a  good 
reason  for  what  has  come  to  pass,  though  we  cannot 
yet  understand  it.  But  I  say,  take  another  brother 
to  be  king;  and  why? — Has  he  not  had  the  example 
both  of  the  good  king  and  the  bad  king,  the  just  and 
the  unjust;  and  shall  he  not  profit  thereby?  Has  he 
not  seen  the  uprising  and  the  downfalling,  and  the 
cause  of  both?  Let  us,  I  say,  place  Elidure,  the 
third  brother,  upon  the  throne  of  his  fathers,  and  im* 
plore  the  gods  to  guide  him,  even  in  the  path  that 
was  trod  by  the  just  Gorbonian/' 

And  the  people  listened  to  the  words  of  the  old 
grey-headed  councillor,  and  Elidure  sat  on  the  throne 
of  his  deposed  brother. 

Now,  Elidure  was  not  uplifted  in  mind  by  this 
sudden  accession  of  rank,  on  the  contrary,  though  he 
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felt  himself  a  prince^  he  also  knew  that  he  was  mor- 
tal. He  regarded  his  brother  Archigallo  with  all  a 
brother's  love.  He  called  to  mind  innumerable  in- 
stances of  his  virtue  and  generosity  when  they  were 
boys  together,  and  he  said  within  himself,  "  If  one  of 
so  excellent  an  understanding  as  my  brother  was  be- 
wildered by  his  dignity,  how  shall  I  sustain  it? — ^I, 
who  never  was  to  be  compared  to  him  in  beauty  of 
mind  or  person  ?''  But  in  this,  Elidure  did  himself 
the  injustice  which  modest  merit  often  does  to  itself, 
for  his  mind  was  pure  and  elevated,  and  his  pre- 
sence comely  and  gracious. 

The  young  nobles  at  first  thought  that  their  new 
king  lacked  dignity  and  spirit,  because  he  did  not 
love  display,  and  talk  continually  of  war;  but  the  old 
men  said  their  king  was  not  only  wise  as  regarded 
this  world,  but  obtaining  the  wisdom  of  another,  for 
he  honoured  the  gods  above  all  earthly  honour,  and 
prayed  to  them  to  instruct  him  in  the  art  of  govern- 
ing with  mercy  and  discretion :  this  reverence  obtained 
for  him  the  surname  of  the  Pious. 

The  kingdom  again  enjoyed  the  peace  and  pros- 
perity it  possessed  during  the  reign  of  Gorbonian, 
and  the  only  matter  that  pressed  heavily  upon  the 
mind  of  Elidure  was  the  fate  of  his  deposed  bro- 
ther. 

He  had  now  swayed  the  sceptre  of  the  kingdom 
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for  a  period  of  five  years^  and  never  was  king  more 
beloved  by  a  grateful  and  happy  people. 

It  so  chanced  that^  hunting  one  day  in  the  forest 
of  Calater,  and  having,  in  the  eagerness  of  the  chase, 
outstripped  his  followers,  he  came  upon  a  worn-out 
man,  travel-soiled  and  forlorn,  in  whom,  with  the 
quickness  of  natural  affection — ^affection  which  nei- 
ther courtliness,  nor  absence,  nor  evil  report  had  di- 
minished— ^he  recognized  his  brother  Archigallo. 

In  an  instant,  he  sprang  from  his  horse,  embraced 
him  with  many  tears^  and  much  joy,  learned  that  he 
had  been,  as  indeed  he  already  knew,  spending  his 
time  beyond  seas,  seeking  foreign  aid  to  regain  his 
crown;  but  finding  none,  he  had  returned,  like  a 
stricken  deer  to  its  old  pastures,  to  seek  a  precarious 
subsistence  amongst  his  secret  friends  with  only  ten 
followers  I 

It  seemed  as  if  at  this  sudden  meeting  the  princely 
brothers  could  see  into  each  other's  heart;  they  en- 
tertained no  suspicion  one  of  the  other,  although 
their  several  positions  might  have  engendered  it. 

EUdure,  summoning  a  few  attendants  on  whom 
he  could  rely  (the  really  good  seldom  want  friends), 
disguised  Archigallo  in  such  a  manner  as  to  convey 
him,  without  risk  of  discovery,  to  his  own  bed  cham- 
ber. There,  with  many  dear  and  sincere  welcomings^ 
be  concealed  him,  while  maturing  a  plan — a  plan,  for 
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what  purpose? — ^to  fix  the  crown  more  firmly  upon 
his  own  brow?  Oh^  no;  there  was  no  selfishness  in 
his  nature :  none  of  that  mean  ambition  whose  object 
is  self  aggrandisement.  He  had  never  designed  to 
reign  over  the  kingdom;  he  considered  himself  as 
holding  it  in  trust  for  another,  for  he  had  long  be- 
lieved that  when  his  brother  had  been  taught  by  the 
wisdom  learned  of  adversity  to  see  the  error  of  his 
ways,  he  would  become  a  just  and  useful  ruler.  He 
thought  more  highly  of  his  abilities  than  of  his  own, 
and,  after  much  converse  with  Archigallo,  he  per-  • 
ceived  that  his  heart  was  indeed  changed,  and  that  he 
would,  if  again  seated  on  his  throne,  follow  the  dic- 
tates both  of  justice  and  mercy. 

Elidure  believed  all  this,  but  he  knew  it  would  be 
almost  impossible  to  iuduce  others  to  beUeve  it.  The 
people  loved  him,  and  he  valued  their  affections ;  he 
knew  they  would  not  part  with  him,  on  what  they 
would  consider  the  chance  of  a  bad  king  to  supply  his 
place;  and  he  thought  of  an  expedient  to  restore  the 
crown  to  his  beloved  brother,  which  certainly  proved 
him  capable  of  the  most  exalted  disinterestedness. 

Feigning  himself  sick,  even  at  the  point  of  death, 
he  summoned  all  his  peers,  as  about  great  state  affairs, 
and  admitted  them  only  one  by  one  into  his  presence, 
as  if  his  weakness  endured  not  the  disturbance  of 
more  at  once :  there,  in  the  sadness,  the  darkness,  the 
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BOfrrow,  of  wliat  they  believed  to  be  the  dying  chamber 
of  their  beloved  sovereign^  he  managed  to  prevail^  or 
command  them  once  more  to  swear  allegiance  to  his 
brother  Archigallo.  Having  accomplished  thus  much 
of  his  purpose,  his  supposed  illness  disappeared;  he  con- 
fessed the  reason  why  he  had  so  beguiled  them^  pre- 
sented Archigallo  to  them,  with  a  changed  heart  and 
an  improved  character,  and  ended  this  singular  scene 
by  reconciling  the  re-elected  Sovereign  to  his  people, 
leading  him  to  York,  and  despoiling  his  own  head  of 
the  crown,  to  place  it  on  the  head  of  his  brother  I 

It  is  impossible  to'imagine  a  more  noble  sacrifice 
than  this ;  but  I  never  read  the  story  without  a  regret 
that  so  loyal  and  generous  a  spirit  should  have  stooped 
to  an  artifice  to  accomplish  its  design.  I  cannot  be- 
lieve but  he  might  have  managed  differently,  and  I 
wish  he  had,  for  there  is  something  so  beautiful  in 
truth,  that  I  woidd  never  have  it  sullied  by  a  sacri- 
fice to  expediency. 

I  must,  however,  quit  my  moralizing,  and  return 
to  Archigallo,  who  thenceforth,  "vice  itself  dissolving 
in  him,  and  forgetting  her  firmest  hold  with  admira- 
tion of  a  deed  so  heroic,^'  was  really  a  converted  man, 
and  ruled  worthily  ten  years,  during  which  time 
Elidure  and  he  seemed  as  though  they  had  but  one 
heart  and  one  mind :  at  the  expiration  of  ten  years 
he  died,  and  was  buried. 

Thus  was  a  broths  saved  by  a  brother,  to  whom 
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lore  of  a  crown^  the  thing  that  so  often  dazzles  and 
vitiates  mortal  man — for  which  thousands  of  nearest 
blood  have  so  often  destroyed  each  other — was  in  res- 
pect of  brotherly  deamess^  a  contemptible  thing.  This 
true  nobility  is  worthy  recording,  and  I  ahnost  wish 
that  the  story  ended  here.  But  who  can  tell  where 
the  events  of  a  single  simple  life  may  terminate — 
much  less  a  royal  one? — ^for,  the  greater  the  height^ 
the  greater  the  danger,  as  you  shall  presently  perceive. 
Elidure  now  in  his  own  behalf  re-assumed  the  go- 
vernment, and  did  as  was  worthy  such  a  man  to  do. 
But  it  must  be  remembered  there  were  five  brothers, 
and  only  the  acts  of  three  have  been  recorded.  Now 
it  came  to  pass,  that  Yigenius  and  Peredure,  the  two 
younger  brothers^  unmoved  by  the  noble  example  of 
their  elders,  incited  the  discontented  to  a  rebellion 
against  the  excellent  Elidure — ^that  admirable  brother 
who  had  deserved  so  nobly,  as  least  of  all  by  a  brother 
to  be  injured. 

Yet  him  they  war  against — him  they  defeat — him 
they  imprison  in  a  strong  tower.  Having  so  done, 
and  brought  the  people  into  subjection,  they  divided 
their  brother's  kingdom  between  them,  the  north  to 
Peredure,  the  south  to  Vigenius ;  after  whose  death, 
Peredure  united  the  divided  sceptre,  and  reigned,  it 
would  appear,  prosperously  and  peacefully  until  his 
death.  ^ 

During  the  reigns  of  his  younger  brothers,  Eli- 
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dare  was,  as  I  have  said,  imprisoned;  but  neither 
the  prosperity  of  his  early  life — ^the  praise  that  fol- 
lowed his  great  self-sacrifice,  nor  the  adversity,  em- 
bittered by  the  cruel  knowledge  that  his  brothers  had 
barbed  the  arrow  aimed  at  his  destruction,  could  damp 
the  fervor  of  his  piety,  or  dai^en  his  noble  spirit :  he 
saw  the  wisdom  of  what  he  called  ''fate"  in  all  things; 
he  gave  thanks  for  the  evil  poured  upon  his  devoted 
head,  as  well  as  the  good,  and  extracted  blessings  out 
of  both.  This  was  true  wisdom;  and  when  called 
upon  again  to  ascend  the  throne  for  the  third  time, 
he  enjoyed  it  long  in  peace — finishing  the  interrupted 
course  of  his  mild  and  just  reign,  as  full  of  virtuous 
deeds  as  days,  even  to  the  time  when  he  was  gathered 
to  liis  fathers. 
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The  antliorities  for  this  period  of  onr  liistory  are 
Csesar  De  Bello  Galileo^  Suetonius's  Lives  of  the 
Twelve  Caesars,  Tacitns  "  De  Moribus  Germanorum/' 
Strabo,  Herodian,  and  Dion  Cassius ;  these  have  been 
followed  by  all  succeeding  historians,  and  from  them 
we  gather  that  Julius  Caesar's  first  approach  to  the 
British  islands  was  in  the  year  55  before  Christ. 

Being  wholly  unacquainted  with  those  regions,  he 
sent  forward  Caius  Yolusenus  to  examine  the  coast. 
This  officer  returned  after  a  cruise  of  five  days :  but 
the  Britons,  having  learned  the  purport  of  Caesar's  pre- 
parations, sent  ambassadors  to  offer  submission,  and 
solicit  the  friendship  of  the  Roman  people.  This  was 
promised  to  them,  and  they  returned  home,  accom- 
panied by  Comius,  a  Gallic  prince,  and  friend  of  Caesar, 
whose  instructions  were  to  sow  dissension  among  the 
British  chiefs,  and  to  gain  whatever  information  he 
could,  as.  to  the  resources  of  the  inhabitants.    The 
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general  Iiimself  soon  after  eflfected  a  landing  on  the 
Kentish  coast^  but  met  with  so  brave  a  resistance, 
and  found  himself  so  harassed  by  the  ruthless  attacks 
of  the  Britons^  that  he  thought  it  best  to  avail  him- 
self  of  a  momentary  panic  into  which  they  fell^  and 
concluding  a  treaty,  wherein  he  granted  them  very 
easy  terms,  he  returned  to  the  continent. 

But  no  sooner  had  the  enemy  departed,  than  our 
forefathers  forgot  the  possibility  of  their  return,  and 
neglecting  to  send  the  promised  tribute  and  hostages^ 
were  again  attacked  by  Julius  in  the  following  season 
with  much  augmented  forces.  During  this  campaign, 
the  rude,  undisciplined  valour,  and  ardent  love  of  li- 
berty of  the  Britons,  went  near  to  baffle  all  the  Roman 
skill  and  discipline.  But  the  British  tribes  wanted 
union,  and  perceiving,  at  length,  the  evil  eifects  of 
this,  they  elected  Cassibelaunus,  king  of  the  Trino- 
vantes,  to  be  their  leader. 

This  prince  showed  himself  worthy  of  the  trust 
reposed  in  him;  he  harassed  the  enemy  in  all  his 
movements,  cut  off  his  supplies,  and,  however  fre- 
quently defeated,  still  returned  to  the  charge.  At 
length,  however,  his  capital  (supposed  to  be  St.  Al- 
bans) was  reduced  to  ashes,  and  himself  compelled 
to  solicit  peace,  which  Caesar  readily  granting,  lefk 
Britain  to  return  no  more. 

Not  even  a  colony  was  planted  in  the  island,  nor 
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was  a  fortress  erected  on  its  shores,  a  fact  which  of 
itself  disproves  the  self-flattering  tale  of  Caesar ;  who 
was  not  a  man  to  be  content  with  a  few  British  cap- 
tives to  grace  his  triumph  and  a  corslet  of  British 
pearls  for  the  temple  of  Venus,  could  he  have  gained 
more  important  advantages.  Yet  these  are  confes- 
sedly the  extent  of  his  British  acquisitions,  and  this 
fact  bears  out  the  testimony  of  other  Roman  histo- 
rians to  the  truth  that  Britain  still  remained  uncon- 
quered — a  truth  confirmed  by  a  distinguished  Roman 
writer  of  the  Augustan  .age,  and  never  successfully 
disputed.* 

Nor  were  the  Britons  at  all  disturbed  during  the 
reign  of  the  first  three  Roman  emperors ;  it  is  true 
that  Augustus  repeatedly  threatened  to  compel  the 
tribute,  which  they  never  paid,  but  he  ended  there. 
Tiberius  had  no  wish  to  extend  the  limits  of  an  em- 
pire already  too  unwieldy  for  good  management.  Ca- 
ligula did  indeed  pretend  to  make  a  descent  on  Bri- 
tain, but  is  known  to  have  returned  to  Rome  without 
having  touched  its  shores ;  and  it  was  not  until  the 
reign  of  Claudius  that  the  attempt  was  renewed  with 
vigour  and  ultimate  success. 

*  I  find  the  pas8ag;e  hoi's  alluded  to  somotimes  attrihnted  to  Lncan, 
and  again  to  Propertiua;  perhaps  Lucan  would  be  the  safer  name, 
because  he  e^oei  speak  to  the  same  effect-^ven  if  that  passage  be 
not  his. 
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MucIl  progress  had  been  made  in  civilization  since 
tTie  state  of  manners  we  described^  when  following 
the  earlier  chroniclers ;  many  coins  of  this  period  have 
been  found,  struck  by  Cunobeline^  or  Cymbeline,  the 
grandson  of  Lud.  War  chariots  are  also  described 
as  in  constant  use  against  the  Roman  legions,  and  the 
construction  of  these  supposes  a  great  advance  in  the 
knowledge  of  mechanics. 


But  we  are  now  to  speak  of  the  Claudian  inva- 
sion; this  took  place  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  43. 
The  Roman  forces  were  commanded  by  Aulus  Plau- 
tius,  a  Senator  of  Pretorian  rank,  and  one  of  the  most 
distinguished  Generals  of  the  day:  he  was  ably  as- 
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sisted  by  Vespasian  and  his  son  Titus,  both  of  whom 
were  afterwards  raised  to  the  Imperial  throne.  The 
British  troops  were  led  by  Caractacus,  second  son  of 
Cymbeline,  and  nephew  of  Cassibelaiiniis ;  of  his 
fortunes  it  is  that  I  mean  to  treat  in  the  following 
gtory:— 


■^^ 
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Disunion  had  long  been  the  bane  of  the  British  in- 
terests^ and  this  was  perceived  at  length  even  by  the 
turbulent  chiefs  themselves^  who  all  agreed  to  place 
their  forces  under  the  command  of  Caractacus.  The 
Roman  general^  to  whom  the  British  prince  found 
himself  opposed^  was  one  whose  valour  was  equalled 
by  his  prudence  and  knowledge  of  military  tactics^  in 
all  which  Ostorius  Scapula  was  one  of  the  most  dis- 
tinguished leaders  of  his  day. 

But  equally  distinguished  among  his  people  was 
the  British  prince  Caractacus^  whose  courage  and  abi- 
lity long  held  the  Roman  power  at  bay^  and  presented 
to  the  Roman  general  an  opponent  more  worthy  of 
his  name  than  any  that  Britain  had  hitherto  sent  into 
the  field. 

It  was  the  policy  of  Caractacus  to  lead  the  war 
into  such  districts  as  were  most  favourable  to  his  own 
purposes^  and  his  perfect  knowledge  of  the  country, 
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its  resources,  and  the  dispositions  of  its  inhabitants, 
enabled  him  to  do  this  with  an  effect  that  completely 
baffled  all  the  combinations  of  the  Romans^  and  for 
some  time  held  the  result  of  the  struggle  doubtful, 
even  to  their  most  sanguine  commanders. 

A  strong  line  of  posts  had  been  established  by 
Ostorius  between  the  rivers  Nen  and  Severn :  these  it 
was  essential  to  force ;  and  after  many  attacks,  which 
it  had  demanded  all  the  power  and  readiness  of  the 
Roman  to  repel,  Caractacus  resolved  on  one  mighty 
effort,  on  the  result  of  which  he  saw  that  the  very 
existence  of  his  army  must  depend.  Visiting  every 
part  of  his  force,  he  reminded  them  of  the  courage 
invariably  displayed  by  their  forefathers,  and  exhorted 
them  to  show  that  they  were  the  worthy  sons  of  such 
men.  He  described  the  glories  of  victory,  and  the 
miseries  of  defeat  with  equal  eloquence,  and  did  not 
conceal  from  his  people  that  the  freedom  or  slavery  of 
their  country  was  to  be  decided  by  their  deeds  of  that 
day.  Thus  incited,  the  Britons  fought  with  a  despe- 
rate courage,  but  the  superior  arms,  more  refined 
mastery  of  warlike  detail,  and  inexhaustible  riches  of 
resource  possessed  by  Rome,  prevailed.  The  troops 
of  Caractacus  were  defeated — his  brothers  surren- 
dered themselves  to  the  enemy,  into  whose  hands 
his  wife  and  daughter  also  fell — ^himself  escaping  with 
great  difficulty,  and  incited  to  the  effort  only  by  the 
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desire  of  reserving  himself  for  farther  straggles  in 
behalf  of  his  country. 

Bnoyed  up  by  this  hope^  the  defeated  general  took 
refuge  with  Cartismandua^  queen  of  the  Brigantes^ 
but  this  faithless  woman  betrayed  him  to  the  Romans^ 
by  whom  he  was  led  prisoner  to  Eome  and  resigned 
into  the  hands  of  the  Emperor  Claudius.  Here,  the 
contrast  between  the  dejected  and  terror-stricken 
looks  of  his  captives  from  other  lands  and  the  noble 
bearing  of  the  British  prince,  is  described  by  the 
Roman  writers  of  the  day  as  moving  Claudius  in  his 
favour.  In  Camden's  "  Britannia,''  the  whole  of  their 
observations  on  the  subject  are  gathered  together, 
and  it  is  from  that  work  I  take  the  following  speech^ 
made  to  the  emperor  by  Caractacus : — 

"  K  my  fortune  had  been  equal  to  my  birth,  oh, 
Claudius,  then  might  I  have  come  here,  not  as  a  cap- 
tive— ^but  as  a  friend,  and  you,  without  descending, 
might  have  conferred  with  one — ^royal  by  descent,  and 
the  head  of  many  nations.  The  present  state  of  things 
—glorious  to  you — ^is  to  me  not  disgraceful.  I  had 
men,  arms,  horses,  riches;  why  is  it  strange  that  I 
shoidd  be  unwilling  to  resign  them  ?  But  if,  indeed, 
the  power  and  eminence  of  the  Romans  are  to  be 
universal,  we,  as  well  as  others,  must  submit.  Had  I 
forthwith  yielded,  your  glory  had  been  less  eminent, 
my  grave  would  have  buried  the  memory  of  your 
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triumph  together  with  myself— but  now  it  is  in  your 
own  liands ;  treat  me  nobly,  and  the  action  will  re- 
main an  everlasting  monument  of  your  clemency/' 

The  Emperor,  struck  by  the  force  of  these  remarks, 
and  still  more  by  the  noble  frankness  of  him  who 
uttered  them,  caused  his  chains  to  be  instantly  re- 
moved— gave  freedom  to  his  brothers,  wife,  and  daugh- 
ter at  the  same  time,  and  presenting  the  whole  family 
to  Agrippina,  his  empress,  with  marks  of  high  consi- 
deration, from  that  moment  treated  the  British  prince 
with  the  most  distinguished  favour. 

It  will  amuse  you  to  be  told  that  the  empress  de- 
sired to  know  from  the  British  ladies,  how  they  coidd 
endure  to  live  in  a  "region  of  eternal  ice  and  snow, 
where  the  stars  never  set,  a  land  altogether  beyond  the 
limits  of  the  world?" — such  were  the  notions  then 
entertained  in  Italy  of  the  British  islands. 
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The  Romans  were  now  firmly  established  in  Britain, 
militaiy  and  dvil  officers  were  appointed  to  each  sta- 
tion; but  these  officers  had  to  contend  with  many 
difficulties.  Aulus  Didius^  the  successor  of  Ostorius 
Scapubi^  was  in  continual  struggle  with  the  Silures — 
H  tribe  whose  tumultuous  dispositions  had  been  fur- 
ther exasperated  by  a  declaration  of  the  Emperor 
Claudius,  that  *'  their  very  name  must  be  rooted  out.'' 
Yeranius^  the  successor  of  Didius^  effected  little  to- 
wards the  triumph  of  the  Roman  arms ;  but  his  suc- 
cessor, Paulinus  Suetonius^  was  more  fortunate.  This 
general  attacked  the  Druids  in  their  last  stronghold 
of  Mona,  now  Anglesea^  about  A.D.  59,  and  destroyed 
them  utterly;  thus  uprooting  an  influence  that  must 
for  ever  have  proved  fatal  to  the  Roman  domination. 
He  was  recalled  from  the  western  shores  by  a  re- 
volt of  the  Iceni,  a  people  whose  seats  are  supposed 
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to  have  been  in  Norfolk^  Suffolk^  and  Cambridge. 
The  cause  of  this  insurrection  is  described  hj  Tacitus^ 
as  follows : — 

Prasutugus^  king  of  the  Iceni,  had  bequeathed  his 
possessions  jointly  to  his  daughters  and  the  Emperor 
(at  that  time  Nero,)  in  the  hope  of  thus  securing  his 
family;  but  the  procurator,  Catus  Decianus,  not  only 
seized  the  whole  kingdom,  but  cruelly  maltreated 
Boadicea,  the  widowed  queen,  and  her  daughters. 

Roused  by  this  injury,  the  Britons  flew  to  arms, 
and  led  by  Boadicea,  they  attacked  and  destroyed 
the  Roman  colony  of  Camalodunum,  now  Colchester^ 
massacred  the  inhabitants  of  Yerulamium  (St.  Al- 
bans) and  London,  the  latter  place  already  becoming 
celebrated  for  its  commerce,  and  had  well  nigh  extin- 
guished the  Roman  power  in  Britain. 

But  the  arrival  of  Suetonius  put  an  end  to  these 
massacres.  Boadicea  was  totally  defeated  near  Lon- 
don, A.D.  61.  Her  army  was  utterly  exterminated, 
and  she  is  said  to  have  poisoned  herself  in  despair,  or, 
according  to  Dion  Cassius,  died  soon  after  of  disease. 
Battle-bridge  is  believed  to  have  received  its  name 
from  this  slaughter. 

Suetonius  was  succeeded,  in  the  year  A.D.  62,  by 
Trebellius  Maximus,  to  whom  followed  Vectius  Bo- 
lanus,  Vitellius  being  emperor;  but  nothing  Avorthy 
of  record  occurred  until  the  reign  of  Vespasian,  when 
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the  brave  Yenatins,  king  of  the  Brigantes,  and  has- 
hand  of  that  unworthy  Gartlsmandua,  the  betrayer  of 
Caractacus,  was  subdued,  after  many  battles,  by  ^eti- 
lius  Cerealis,  while  Julius  Frontanus,  who  succeeded 
Cerealis,  was  equally  fortunate  against  the  Silures : 
these  things  happened  between  the  years  70  and  78. 

In  the  last  year  of  Vespasian  it  was,  that  Julius 
Agricola  became  governor  of  Britain;  he  reformed 
abuses  and  administered  justice  with  impartial  hand ; 
he  sent  out  an  expedition  which  discovered  Britain — 
hitherto  considered  a  peninsula  of  the  continent — 
to  be  an  island,  and  drove  back  the  warlike  Caledo- 
nians to  their  mountains,  restraining  them  by  a  line 
of  entrenchments  (forts)  from  sea  to  sea  :  for  all  this 
he  received  a  triumph  from  Titus,  and  was  not  recalled 
until  the  reign  of  Domitian. 

Our  next  notices  of  Britain  are  from  A.D.  85  to 
120,  in  the  days  of  Hadrian  (Adrian)  who  visited  the 
island,  and  raised  a  rampart  of  earth  against  the 
Scots,  from  the  Solway  Frith  to  the  German  Ocean. 
The  Emperor  had  no  sooner  departed  than  this  was 
attacked,  and  forced  in  many  places  by  the  northern 
barbarians.  In  the  subsequent  reign,  that  of  Anto- 
ninus Pius,  A.D.  138  to  161,  the  Brigantes  revolted, ' 
but  were  reduced  by  LoUius  Urbicus,  the  emperor's 
lieutenant. 

Some  disturbances  arose  in  the  reign  of  Marcus 
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Aurelius^  161  to  180,  but  these  were  quelled  by 
Calpumius  Agrieola.  Continual  mutinies  and  many 
battles  with  the  Scots  took  place  xmder  Commodus ; 
and  the  contest  of  Clodius  Albinus  with  Septimius 
Severus  for  the  Boman  empire,  having  drained  the 
coimtry  of  its  troops,  the  Scots  again  poured  into  it 
in  such  numbers,  that  Severus,  now  emperor,  resolved, 
though  infirm  from  age^  to  come  in  person  for  the 
conduct  of  the  war.  At  this  time  it  was  that  he 
built  the  famous  wall — stretching  wholly  across  the 
island,  from  the  Solway  to  the  Tyne.  The  emperor 
Severus  died  at  York. 

In  the  contentions  for  the  imperial  crown  that 
followed  the  death  of  Severus,  Britain  had  her  share 
of  suffering;  but  we  pass  on  to  the  reign  of  Diode- 
sian,  when  the  events  of  my  next  story  took  place. 

It  has  been  expressly  declared  by  many  authorsi, 
tliat  our  island  was  among  the  first  to  receive  the 
blessings  of  Christianity;  some  have  maintained  that 
St.  Paul  himself  preached  the  gospel  to  this  favoiured 
land,  induced  to  the  mission  by  Claudia  Bufina,  a 
British  lady  of  high  rank,  and  wife  to  Pudens,  a 
Roman  senator,  whose  names  you  will  find  2  Timo- 
thy, ch.  iv.  V.  21.  Eusebius  and  Theodoret  expressly 
affirm  Britain  to  have  been  converted  by  an  Apostle; 
and  Gildas,  the  oldest  British  historian,  declares  Chris- 
tianity to  have  been  introduced  in  the  eighth  year  of 
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Nero,  a  period  whieli  exactly  agrees  with  the  time 
when  St.  Paul  is  believed  to  have  visited  the  island. 

Some  fiction  may  possibly  blend  with  the  accoimts 
we  have  of  the  British  prince,  Lucius,  who,  demanding 
assistance  from  Eleutherins,  then  bishop  of  Rome, 
was  a  zealous  promoter  of  Christianity,  but  he  is  so 
frequently  named,  that  some  influence  in  this  great 
work  must  be  attributed  to  him.  Perhaps  the  most 
probable  assertion  is,  that  certain  British  youths,  edu- 
cated in  Brome  in  the  christian  reUgion,  converted 
their  fellow  countrymen  on  their  return;  but,  be  these 
things  as  they  may,  certain  it  is  that  in  the  persecu- 
tion under  Dioclesian,  our  countrymen  took  a  fearful 
share;  many  British  christians  then  received  the 
crown  of  martyrdom,  among  others,  Amphibalus,  a 
preacher  of  Caer-Leon,  in  Wales.  Aaron  and  Julius, 
citizens  of  the  same  place,  with  many  others,  male 
and  female;  but  the  most  distinguished  of  all  was  a 
native  of  Verulam,  about  whom  it  is  that  we  mean  to 
speak  in  our  next  story. 
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There  is  nothing  which  draws  forth  what  is  good  and 
upright  in  our  natures  so  much  as  persecution.  >  Hap- 
pily, the  time  is  past  when  men,  women,  and  children 
were  murdered,  or  exiled,  for  their  faith.  Such  things 
are  not  to  be  remembered  except,  as  causes  for  thank- 
fulness that  thej  exist  no  more,  or  as  examples  of 
glorious  firmness  in  a  right  cause;  for,  though  we 
are  suffered  to  exercise  whatever  our  faith  may  be 
without  molestation,  still  the  calls  upon  our  firmness 
are,  in  the  present  state  of  society,  not  a  few.  There 
is  a  great  deal  of  difference  between  feeling  a  gene- 
rous pity  towards  such  of  our  fellow  creatures  as  have 
been  drawn  into  error,  and  looking  upon  such  sins  as 
they  have  committed,  as  light  and  trifling.  To  laugh 
at  an  error,  is  to  encourage  it ;  and  the  young  should 
be  especially  careful  to  avoid  this  first  approach  to 
evil ;  it  may  bring  upon  them  the  sneers  and  scoffs  of 
their  companions  ;  they  may  be  called  stiff,  and  "  ab- 
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rard,''  and ''puritanical;''  but  the  sooner  tKw'icsolye is 
taken^  and  acted  npon,  not  to  be  laughed  out  of  what 
IB  right,  the  better.  The  most  noble — ^the  most  glo- 
rious character  I  ever  knew  was  marred  by  too  yield- 
ing a  habit  in  matters  of  conscience.  She  did  not 
like  to  give  pain — so  she  did  not  like  to  contradict — 
and  thus  was  often  drawn  into  giving  a  tacit  assent  to 
what  she  disbelieved.  She  wanted  moral  courage — ^a 
want  which  is  injurious  not  only  to  ourselves,  but  to 
society  at  large.  It  behoves  us  to  yield  to  each  other 
such  minor  matters  as  might  occasion  dissention,  or 
even  unpleasantness;  and  to  a  well  disciplined  mind, 
the  privilege  of  yielding  is  greater  than  that  of  en- 
joying power;  but  there  are  certain  points  wherein 
the  exercise  of  moral  courage  is  necessary — questions 
upon  which  it  is  our  duty  to  speak — not  only  the 
truth,  but  the  whole  truth — ^where  to  flinch  is  to  sin 
— ^and  where  we  lose  the  greatest  ^f  all  earthly  bles- 
sings, self  respect — ^unless,  no  matter  what  the  wordly 
sacrifice  may  be,  we  remain  firm  to  our  purpose  and 
our  principles.  Those  who  are  martyrs  in  the  cause 
of  truth,  of  honour,  of  uprightness,  deserve  our  envy 
rather  than  our  pity.  What  we  are  convinced  is 
right,  we  have  a  right  to  uphold,  even  with  our  lives 
— though  such  sacrifice  is  not  now  demanded.  Still, 
I  would  have  the  young  study  some  of  the  models  of 
ancient  martyrdom  as  a  young  painter  studies  the 
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finest  subjects  from  the  antique^  that  therein  seeing 
nothing  that  is  not  pure  and  beautiful^  they  may  so 
learn  to  fashion  what  they  do  by  the  best  that  has 
been  done. 

I  cannot  find  recorded  the  name  of  the  pious 
Christian  who  wroiight  the  conversion  of  Alban — 
generally  called  St.  Alban;  but  certain  it  is,  that  he 
was  with  him  in  the  sacred  office  of  prayer,  in  St. 
Alban's  house,  where,  together,  they  had  read  and 
studied  those  sacred  pages  which  the  wandering  and 
persecuted  priest  had  preserved  through  all  the  perils 
by  which  he  had  been  so  long  encompassed;  they 
now  poured  out  their  souls  to  their  Savioiu*,  and  be- 
sought him  that  he  would  open  the  eyes  and  soften 
the  hearts  of  their  pagan  countrj^men  and  their  op- 
pressors, whose  deeds  were  liideous  as  their  creed  was 
horrible.  They  had  prayed  that  the  moral  day-star 
might  arise  over  the  fertile  lands  of  Britain,  and  that 
the  demon  worshippers  might  no  longer  govern  an 
island  so  fsdr,  and  so  fitted  to  become  a  temple  of  the 
living  God. 

Scarcely  had  they  risen  from  their  knees,  when  a 
loud  knocking  was  heard  at  the  outer  gate,  and  at  in- 
tervals, the  good  Alban  was  summoned  to  come  forth, 
and  to  bring  with  him  the  accm*sed  christian  whom  he 
harboured  within  his  walls.  They  gazed  upon  each 
other  in  sorrow,  but  not  in  fear;  the  hour  they  knew 
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"wiBS  come^  wHen  the  one  would  be  called  upon  to  finish 
Ms  earthly  course^  and  when  the  faith  of  the  other 
was  to  endure  a  fearful  trial. 

"  They  have  tracked  the  deer  to  his  hiding  place/' 
exclaimed  Alban;  ^'but  the  heathen  dogs^  though 
they  have  scented  the  bloody  shall  not  lap  it  from  my 
floor.  Give  me  thy  robe^  and  take  mine^  which  will 
not  be  recognised;  take  also  the  hallowed  scroll  on 
which  life  is  written^  and  flee  to  the  dark  forest^  where 
thy  foes  shall  seek  thee  in  vain.'' 

''I  must  bide  here/'  he  continued^  as  the  priest 
laid  his  hand  upon  his  arm^  ^^  I  must  bide  to  keep 
them  still  at  bay :  away  to  the  forest !  there  will  be 
work  for  thee  to  do;  but  pray  for  me^  that  I  may 
have  strength  to  pass  through  the  fire^  for  my  hour  is 
come.     Away  I — ^away ! " 

Alban  would  not  suffer  him^  from  whom  he  had 
learned  the  wisdom  of  divine  truth,  time  for  farther 
remonstrance — ^his  resolution  was  taken — ^with  a  noble 
disinterestedness,  worthy  to  be  termed  christian,  he 
resolved  to  sacrifice  himself,  and  save  his  friend;  and 
there  was  no  time  for  longer  deliberation.  One  glance 
towards  heaven — one  pressure  of  his  friend's  hand — 
one  deep  sigh — ^and  the  holy  priest  had  sought  the 
secret  passage  which  led  into  the  neighbouring  forest. 
It  was  but  a  short  while,  ere  he  was  hidden  among  its 
thickets,  and,  as  he  looked  upwards,  where  a  soUtary 
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star  was  seen  through  the  close  branches  of  the  lofty 
trees,  he  exclaimed,  "Thy  will  be  done  I" 

Alban  stood  in  almost  breathless  anxiety;  but  as 
he  listened,  there  was  no  noise,  save  that  of  the  sol- 
diery, who  called  eagerly  for  admittance  without,  and 
struck  the  door  again  and  again  with  their  heavy 
weapons.  The  lapse  of  a  little  time  assured  him  that 
the  priest  was  safe,  and  he  too  glanced  upwards,  and 
exclaimed,  "  Thy  will  be  done !/' 

"  Ho  I  who  knocks  at  the  gate  of  a  peaceAil  man 
at  this  dark  hour  of  the  midnight  ?^^  in  a  bold  and 
fearless  tone,  as  he  advanced  towards  the  door:  "Hoi 
who  breaks  the  quiet  of  the  house  of  Alban  ?'* 

"  Open,  open  \"  was  the  reply ;  "  or  more  will  be 
done  to  thee  than  to  him  for  whom  we  seek/' 

The  door  was  unbarred,  and  the  peaceful  dwelling 
was  filled  with  armed  men.  Alban  stood  fearless  be- 
fore them,  arrayed  in  the  priestly  garment  of  his 
friend ;  there  was  no  terror  in  his  looks,  as  he  de- 
manded of  the  oflBicer — "Why  come  ye  here?'* 

"  Search  the  accursed  dwelling  1^'  was  the  answer^ 
"  see  that  this  doomed  Christian  escape  us  not,  and 
drag  forth  the  tempter  to  his  heresy  .'* 

Meekly  and  patiently  did  the  Christian  bear  the 
rough  usage  of  his  foes.  He  thought  of  the  master 
into  whose  service  he  was  but  newly  entered,  and  no 
word  of  repining  passed  his  lips,  as  they  dragged  liim 
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towards  tHe  place  where  his  judge  was  offering  sacri- 
fice to  the  idols  on  their  polluted  shrines^  and  amid 
feasting  and  drinking  performed  the  midnight  orgies 
to  those  whom  he  called  Gods. 

In  the  garment  of  his  gaest^  was  Alban  placed 
before  the  dark  persecutor  of  his  sect;  there  needed 
no  other  proof  of  his  guilt ;  and  when  he  had  drained 
the  cup  which  lay  before  him,  the  pagan  priest  ad- 
dressed the  new  made  christian : — 

''  Thou  hast  harboured  the  enemy  of  our  gods — 
thou  hast  permitted  his  escape  &om  the  hands  of  our 
soldiers — and  look,  what  they  would  have  done  to  him^ 
that  shall  they  do  to  you,  unless  you  fall  here  down, 
and  worship  the  gods  you  have  insulted  and  betrayed/^ 

The  good  Alban  raised  his  eyes  towards  the  dark 
sky,  and  beheld  a  solitary  star,  on  which  his  friend 
was,  perhaps,  at  the  same  moment  gazing  from  amid 
the  forest  boughs;  it  seemed,  to  his  excited  feelings, 
like  the  eye  of  the  Almighty  watching  over  him. 
There  was  no  hope  on  earth — ^but  there  was  hope  in 
Heaven.  Placing  his  hands  across  his  chest,  and  as- 
suming an  attitude  at  once  mild  and  dignified,  he 
spoke  to  the  heathen,  as  to  one  who  knew  no  god  but 
that  which  his  own  hands  had  made,  and  besought 
him  to  reflect  whether  so  fair  a  world  could  have  been 
formed  by  the  unmeaning  and  unconscious  thing  be- 
fore which  he  bowed  and  worshipped. 

E  3 
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^  I  cannot/'  said  he, "  bow  and  worship  that  whidi 
is  so  worthless.  I  cannot  own  for  my  master  a  form 
of  clay ;  now  that  I  have  knowledge  of  the  one  true 
God.  I  am  a  christian,  and  will  bow  me  to  no  form 
of  man^s  creation/^ 

The  holy  and  upright  christian  had  spoken  the 
words  that  sealed  his  own  death  doom.  Imagine  him 
standing  boldly  forth^  and  thus  avowing  his  faith ; 
well  might  the  pagans  wonder  at  the  coiirage  of  that 
belief  which  could  thus  in  the  presence  of  armed 
enemies  divest  a  man  of  fear :  the  fierce  wild  glare  of 
the  eye  of  the  high  priest  was  on  him^  but  he  stood  as 
calm,  and  as  collected,  as  if  he  had  been  in  the  midst 
of  a  troop  of  friends,  fearing  no  evil.  The  torches 
which  illumined  the  scene  were  stuck  in  the  ground, 
or  against  the  venerable  trees ;  and  the  dark  warrior 
figures  moving  too  and  fro,  now  in  their  light  and 
then  in  the  dim  cloudy  darkness  of  the  night,  looked 
like  evil  and  mysterious  spirits  come  to  disturb  the 
earth. 

''What  says  the  maniac,'*  inquired  the  pagan 
chief,  "will  he  not  worship  at  our  command?*' 

''I  am  a  Christian,''  repeated  Alban,  and  his  mild 
clear  voice  ascended  with  the  calm  sweet  air  to  hea- 
ven, ''I  am  a  Christian  I"  Upon  this  there  arose  a 
tumult  amid  the  multitude;  the  decree  went  forth, 
and  he  was  given  over  to  the  tormentors,  who  truly 
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had  only  power  over  his  body,  for  his  soul  remained 
tmconqneredj  the  holy  spirit  was  with  him  in  his 
agony,  and  he  was  sustained  by  the  conviction  that 
more  would  be  brought  to  the  knowledge  of  the  truth 
through  the  cruelty  of  his  martjnrdom,  than  if  he  were 
to  live  and  toil  a  century  in  the  newly  planted  vine- 
yard of  Christianity.  In  the  stillness  of  the  night, 
though  his  poor  tortured  body  could  find  no  repose, 
his  mind  was  serene  and  calm,  he  repeated  to  himself 
many  of  those  beautiful  promises  to  the  faithful  which 
are  to  be  found  in  the  scriptures,  and  which  were  to 
him  a  light  shining  in  darkness.  With  the  early 
dawn  of  morning  his  persecutors  led  him  to  the 
hiU  whence  his  spirit  was  to  ascend  to  heaven.  It 
was  a  fair  and  fruitful  place,  not  rough  or  hard  to 
cUmb,  but  beautifully  garnished  with  divers  herbs  and 
flowers,  over  which  the  dew  gUttered  in  the  first  rays 
of  the  rising  sun :  the  lark  was  already  in  the  heavens, 
and  the  song  of  the  thrush  and  the  whistle  of  the 
blackbird  were  heard  from  the  distant  wood. 

The  spot  chosen  for  his  death  was  certainly  meet 
to  be  sanctified  with  the  blessed  martyr's  blood.  The 
executioner  walked  beside  him,  and  inquired  in  a  low 
but  earnest  voice  of  that  new  faith  for  the  truth  of 
which  Alban  was  about  to  sufifer.  When  they  reached 
the  simimit,  Alban,  meekly  kneeling  upon  his  knees, 
prepared  himself  for  death. 
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Many  persons  stood  around  him,  and  the  execu- 
tioner, with  bared  arms,  held  the  weapon  which  was 
to  free  the  holy  man  from  earthly  fetters,  and  for  the 
last  time  he  prayed. 

^  *'  Father  of  mercies  \"  he  exclaimed,  "  thou  who 
dwellest  in  the  heavens,  look  down  upon  these  men, 
and  turn  their  hearts  from  the  idols  they  ignorantly 
worship.  For  them,  as  for  me,  thy  blood  was  shed. 
Oh,  pardon  their  iniquities,  and  let  not  the  deed  they 
are  about  to  do,  rise  up  in  judgment  against  them. 
Let  thy  light  and  thy  redeeming  grace  be  spread  far 
and  near  over  this  goodly  land,  that  all  may  know 
thee  to  be  the  only  true  God  \" 

He  added  a  few  more  words,  entreating  pardon  for 
his  enemies.  And  so  calm  and  so  beautiful  was  his 
demeanour  that  many  of  the  pagans  turned  away  and 
wept  bitterly ;  and  the  executioner  not  only  listened 
eagerly  to  his  discourse,  but  refused  to  do  his  office, 
and  cast  his  axe  upon  the  ground,  saying  "  that  he 
would  rather  perish  with  him  than  do  execution  upon 
BO  good  a  man.'' 

In  those  evil  days  there  was  little  difficulty  in 
procuring  willing  instruments  for  wicked  deeds.  The 
sacrifice  was  soon  made,— Alban  perished,  but  not 
alone.  The  executioner  who  had  long  been  a  stem 
man  of  blood,  and  who  the  night  before  had  eagerly 
whetted  his  axe,  that  so  he  might  work  the  better  and 
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surer  destraction  on  the  Christian — ^he  was  converted^ 
and  asserted  his  belief;  a  belief  which  he  sealed  with 
his  bloody  for  he  too  perished  by  the  same  weapon 
that  released  the  soul  of  the  pious  Alban. 

But  this  blood  was  not  shed  in  vain :  the  specta- 
tors^  when  the  sacrifice  was  really  concluded^  looked 
upon  each  other  in  silence^  and  then  whispered  as  to 
what  the  value  of  that  &ith  must  be^  which  could  pro- 
duce so  much  tranquillity  under  such  fearful  circum- 
stances. 

Time  passed  on,  and  the  persecutors  of  that  holy 
man  would  have  given  all  they  possessed,  again  to 
listen  to  his  words.  Many  spoke  out  boldly  in  favor 
of  the  creed  they  had  at  first  condemned,  and  from 
that  day  the  light  of  Christianity  spread  itself  with 
gradual  but  certain  power  over  the  island  of  Britain  • 
until  at  length  even  the  judge,  beginning  to  honor  in 
the  saints  of  God  the  constant  and  patient  suffering 
of  death,  gave  commandment  that  persecution  against 
them  shoidd  cease.  It  was  near  the  city  of  Yerulum 
that  the  good  Alban  suffered  martyrdom,  the  first 
martyr  for  Christianity  in  Britain,  and  to  this  day  the 
spot  firom  whence  his  spirit  ascended  to  heaven  bears 
his  name — St.  Alban's. 
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ROMAN  PERIOD— Continued. 

PROM   A.  D.   804   TO   A.  D.   403. 


In  the  year  of  our  Lord  304,  the  Roman  empire  being 
resigned  by  Dioclesian  and  Maximian,  Britain  was 
included  in  the  dominions  of  Constantius  Chloms,  one 
of  their  successors^  and  under  the  pacific  reign  of  this 
prince  our  holy  religion  was  openly  protected. 

Constantius  had  early  distinguished  himself  in  the 
war  against  Carausius,  who,  according  to  AureHus 
Victor,  was  a  Menapian  (native  of  the  Netherlands), 
who,  seizing  on  the  goTemment  of  Britain,  had  com- 
pelled the  emperors  to  acknowledge  him  as  their  as- 
sociate ;  butj  being  afterwards  slain  by  his  treacherous 
friend  Alectus,  the  latter  was  in  his  turn  attacked  by 
Constantius  and  Asclepiodotus,  captain  of  the  guards 
who  destroyed  his  army  and  put  himself  to  death. 
Constantius  died  at  York  in  the  year  307^  leaving  the 
crown  to  his  son,  Constantino  the  Great. 

This  prince  was  bom  in  Britain,  his  mother  being 
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the  celebrated  Helena,  herself  a  British  lady^  the 
daughter  of  Coel^  Earl  of  Colchester,  or,  as  Camden 
says,  "  Coelius,  a  British  prince;**  under  him  also  the 
Christians  enjoyed  profound  peace.  He  was  succeed- 
ed by  his  eldest  son  Constantino,  who  was  slain  in  a 
civil  war  with  his  brother  Comtaus. 

The  Britons  had  doubtless  made  great  progress  in 
civilization  during  their  long  connection  with  the 
Boman  people,  but  they  had  departed  firom  the  early 
simplicity  of  their  habits,  and  irom  the  braveiy  of 
their  ancestors,  in  fdmost  equal  proportions.  "  Then,*' 
says  an  old  historian, "  then  were  the  Roman  fashions 
imitated,  and  the  gown  after  a  while;  the  incitements 
also  and  materials  of  vice :  proud  buildings,  baths, 
and  the  elegance  of  banqueting,  which  the  fooMsher 
sort  called  dvilitie,  but  was  indeed  a  secret  art  to 
prepare  them  for  bondage.**  It  will  presently  be  seen 
that  there  is  much  truth  in  these  remarks:  the  Britons 
must  be  soon  displayed  in  the  wretched  position  of  a 
nation  unable  to  defend  itself.  But  I  prefer  to  be- 
lieve that  this  arose,  as  much  from  the  land  being 
drained  of  her  strength,  by  the  exigencies  of  the  Bo- 
man wars,  as  from  degeneracy  on  the  part  of  our  fore- 
fiithers,  and  I  think  the  general  tone  of  history  bears 
me  out  in  this  belief. 

The  Boman  power  was  now  fast  decaying ;  torn 
by  internal  dissensions,  Borne  could  no  longer  guard 
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her  provinces^  and  her  Propraetors  in  Britain^  scantOy 
supplied  with  troops,  conld  with  difficulty  make  head 
against  the  northern  tribes.  In  the  reign  of  Yalen- 
tinian  they  had  brought  their  plundering  hordes  even 
to  London,  and  were  with  difficulty  driven  out  by 
Theodosius,  then  propraetor,  and  father  of  the  em- 
peror of  that  name, — ^this  was  in  or  about  the  year 
367. 

The  last  Roman  governor  of  any  note  was  Stilicho, 
who,  being  left  by  the  emperor  Theodosius  protector 
of  his  son  Honohus,  afterwards  emperor,  did  his  best 
to  preserve  the  province  committed  to  him,  and  the 
sinking  empire  itself  from  ruin :  but  he  departing, 
perhaps  about  the  year  403,  left  the  country  to  be 
agaiif  the  prey  of  barbarians,  and  of  the  equally  Ucen- 
tious  Roman  soldiery.  These  last  set  up  three  claim- 
ants to  the  purple  successively, — Marcus,  Gratian,  and 
Constantine :  of  the  latter  I  mean  to  tell  you  a  story, 
but  may  as  well  first  remark,  that  the  emperor  Hono- 
rius,  being  at  this  time  besieged  in  his  capital  by 
Alaric,  the  Goth,  was  compelled  to  refuse  the  succours 
our  unhappy  forefathers  entreated  from  him,  and^ 
instead  of  the  hoped  for  assistance,  sent  them  letters 
wherein  he  advises  them  to  make  the  best  dispositions 
they  can  for  their  own  safety,  and  frees  them  from  all 
allegiance  to  the  Roman  empire. 
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THE  FORTUNES  OF  CONSTANTINE  AND 
HIS  FRIEND  GERONTIUS. 


The  exaltation  of  Constantine  to  the  dignity  of 
emperor  is  attributable  in  the  first  instance  to  his 
name  alone.  The  soldiery  then  serving  in  Britain 
having  chosen  him  from  the  ranks  because  he  bore 
the  fkvorite  name  of  Constantine,  and  for  no  better 
reason ;  it  is  said  nevertheless  that  he  showed  himself 
more  worthy  of  his  high  station  than  many  who  had 
been  selected  on  less  irrational  grounds.  He  made 
his  authority  to  be  respectfully  acknowledged  through- 
out Oaul^  and  reduced  Spain  to  his  obedience  by  force 
of  arms. 

The  Emperor  Constantine  had  a  son  named  Con- 
fltans^  whom  he  had  placed  in  a  monasteiy  and  intend- 
ed to  make  a  monk^  but  on  receiving  the  purple  he 
recalled  Constans  from  his  seclusion  and  treated  him 
as  Caesar^  or  Heir  apparent  as  we  should  now  say,  to 
the  empire.     The  Emperor  Honorius  was  still  Uving 
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in  Bome^  and  to  liim  Constantine  sent  mesaeugen, 
respectfully  representing  to  the  aged  monarch  that  he 
had  not  sought  the  dignity  of  emperor^  but  had  had 
it  forced  upon  him ;  whereupon  Honorius^  as  related 
by  Zosimtis^  declared  his  acquiescence  in  the  choice  of 
the  Soldiery  by  despatching  the  Imperial  robes  to 
their  Emperor. 

Among  the  officers  attached  to  the  person  and 
interests  of  Constantino^  was  one  called  Gerontius^  or 
as  Gibbon  says^  the  Count  Gerontius ;  this  leader  had 
greatly  assisted  Constantine  in  his  wars  with  the  bar- 
barians then  overrunning  Gaul  and  other  provinces : 
but  afironted  by  a  slight  he  believed  himself  to  have 
received  firom  the  Csesar  Constans^  Gerontius  aban- 
doned the  interests  his  courage  and  conduct  had  so 
powerfully  supported^  and  elevated  Maximus^  a  friend 
of  his  own,  to  the  place  of  Constantino^  whom  he  de- 
clared no  longer  Emperor.  This  new  interest  he  pro- 
moted with  the  activity  and  ability  he  had  so  lately 
shown  for  Constantine.  He  besieged  Constans  in  the 
city  of  Yienne,  which  he  took,  and  put  the  Caesar  to 
death.  He  stirred  up  the  Vandals  to  the  attack  of 
Constantine,  but  being  attacked  in  his  tiu-n  by  Con- 
stantius,  Constantine^s  general,  was  defeated  and 
driven  into  Spain.  Here  the  succoiirs  he  had  hoped 
for  were  refused  him  with  contempt,  and  he  was  com- 
piled to  barricade  himself  in  the  palace  he  inhabited. 
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where  lie  defended  himself  against  the  assaidts  of  300 
men  by  means  of  a  magazine  of  javelins  and  darts 
which  he  happily  fonnd  within  the  walls^  and  with 
which  he  kept  his  enemies  at  bay  until  his  last  weapon 
was  exhausted.     Looking  round  him  then  for  other 
modes  of  defence^  he  perceived  that  his  servants  had 
all  abandoned  him  one  by  one,  stealing  off  by  a  sub- 
terranean egress  well  known  to  him,  and  by  which  he 
also  might  as  readily  have  escaped ; — but  there  re- 
mained with  him  his  wife  Nonnichia^  and  his  sick 
firiend  Alanus;  or,  as  Camden's  authorities  say,  one 
of  the  Alani :  neither  of  these  could  he  make  partner 
of  his  flight,  and  he  resolved  to  share  their  fate.     Both 
entreated  him  to  end  their  lives  with  his  own  hands, 
and  after  long  struggles,  his  horror  of  seeing  them 
fiedl  into  the  hands  of  their  inforiated  assailants,  com- 
ing in  aid  of  ^  their  prayers,  he  complied :  both  fell  by 
his  sword,  which  he  then  turned  on  himself,  but  find- 
ing the  blows  he  inflicted  not  sufficiently  rapid  in  their 
effect,  he  finished  the  terrible  work  by  means  of  a 
small  dagger.     The  assailants  at  length  set  fire  to  the 
mansion,  and  thus,  gaining  entrance,  discovered  the 
unhappy  man  just  expiring. 

The  troops  of  Honorius,  profiting  by  the  disorders 
this  contention  occasioned  in  the  affairs  of  Constan- 
tine,  now  attacked  him,  notwithstanding  their  master's 
assent  to  his  elevation :  he  was  taken  at  Aries  with 
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his  son  Julian^  and  descending  from  the  firmness  of 
his  earlier  bearings  at  once  consented  to  become  a 
Priest,  in  the  hope  of  saving  his  life.  For  some  time 
it  would  seem  that  this  hope  was  held  out  to  him^  but 
he  was  finally  taken  to  Italy,  and  put  to  death. 
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THE  PICTS  AND  SCOTS. 

FROM   A.D.   408   TO  A.  D.   671. 


The  Picts  were  first  named  in  history  during  tlie 
reign  of  Constantius  CUorus :  they  are  said  by  some 
authors  to  have  been  a  Scythian  people^  who  came 
hither,  according  to  Beda^  '4n  long  boats,  and  those 
not  many  ;'^  others  call  them  Teutons,  of  the  Germa- 
nic or  Scandinavian  branch.  The  opinion  of  Camden 
is,  that  they  were  rather  native  Britons,  whose  seats 
were  in  the  north  of  the  island,  and  who  drew  back 
into  their  wildest  fastnesses  on  the  approach  of  the 
Bomans^  thus  for  some  time  escaping  the  knowledge 
of  that  people.  The  Scots  have  been  clearly  shown 
to  have  a  common  origin  with  the  Irish,  a  fact  proved 
by  Camden  from  the  united  testimony  of  OrosiuSj 
Gildas,  Beda,  Giraldus  Cambrensis,  and  others. 

We  have  already  alluded  to  the  incursions  made 
by  these  wild  Tribes  in  the  decline  of  the  Roman 
power:  but  Honorius  having  finally  withdrawn  such 
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legions  as  he  had^  up  to  that  time^  been  able  to  spare^ 
they  poured  from  their  Grorrahs^  or  skin  covered  boats^ 
in  swarms  upon  the  land^  and  carrying  off  the  flocks 
and  herds^  and  even  the  harvests  from  the  fields,  left 
the  Britons  to  all  the  miseries  of  famine.  Finding 
the  feeble  resistance  they  could  offer  of  little  avails 
and  that  each  year  brought  a  repetition  of  this  in- 
fliction, it  was  now  that  our  fathers  wrote  the  often 
quoted  letter  to  Bome^  of  which^  well  as  it  is  known, 
I  must  yet  give  you  a  copy;  this  I  take  from  Speed, 
with  whom  I  hope  you  also  will  one  day  make  ac- 
quaintance.— "  To  iEtius,  thrice  consul,  the  governor 
of  the  Britaines,  the  barbarians  drive  vs  back  to  the 
sea,  the  sea  again  putteth  vs  backe  vpon  the  barba- 
rians ;  thus,  betweene  two  kindes  of  deathes,  we  are 
either  slaughtered  or  drowned.  We  are  the  remnant 
that  suruiue  of  the  Britaines,  who,  besides  the  enemy, 
are  afflicted  by  famine  and  mortality,  which,  at  this 
present  extremety,  rageth  in  our  Lande.^^ 

But  this  mournful  appeal  brought  no  aid;  the 
Boman  empire,  itself  overrun  by  the  Huns  and  Van- 
dals, could  lend  no  assistance  to  its  manumitted  pro- 
vince, and  the  Britons,  compelled  to  an  effort,  elected 
Vortigern  as  their  civil  and  military  chief,  in  the  hope 
under  him  to  make  head  against  their  enemy.  But 
their  choice  was  most  unfortimate,  Vortigern  was 
neither  wise  in  council  nor  skilfdl  in  war,  and  at  once 
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decided  on  claiming  the  help  of  the  Saxons^ — a  pirati- 
cal but  very  brave  people— his  letter  to  whom  I  find 
ia  the  Saxon  Witichind,  let  us  hope  that  the  abject 
baseness  of  its  tone  may  have  been  exaggerated  by  the 
pride  of  the  Saxon  annalist : — "  Worthy  Saxons^  hear- 
ing the  fame  of  your  prowess,  the  distressed  Britons, 
wearied  out  and  overpressed  by  a  continual  invading 
enemy^  beseech  your  aid ;  we  have  a  land  fertile  and 
spacious^  which,  to  your  commands,  we  now  surrender: 
heretofore  we  have  lived  with  fireedom,  under  the 
obedience  and  protection  of  the  Roman  empire,  next 
to  them  we  know  none  worthier  than  youi*selves,  and 
therefore  become  suppliants  to  your  valom* ;  leave  us 
not  below  our  present  enemies,  and  to  aught  by  you 
imposed,  willingly  we  shall  submit/' 

William  of  Malmesbury  and  other  writers  deny 
that  submission  was  thus  pitifully  profiered^  contend- 
ing that  help  only  was  demanded,  with  a  promise  of 
large  reward,  and  we  hope  they  are  right.  Be  this 
as  it  may,  the  invitation  was  accepted;  Hengist  and 
Horsa;,  brothers,  boasting  a  descent  from  Odin,  a 
Saxon  god,  arrived  in  the  Isle  of  Thanet,  A.D,  449, 
they,  defeating  the  Picts  and  Scots  at  Stamford,  were 
followed  by  Octa  and  Ebessa,  the  son  and  nephew  of 
Hengist,  who  immediately  occupied  the  Northumbrian 
coast.  The  British  chiefs  were  now  becoming  alarmed 
by  the  attitude  these  foreigners  assumed,  but  Yorti- 
gem,  having  married  Rowena,  the  niece  of  HengiB^ 
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was  not  to  be  aroused  from  his  state  of  supineness, 
even  by  the  fact  of  Hengist  haying  formed  his  Kentish 
territories  into  a  kingdom^  of  which  he  prodaimed 
himself  king;  Yortimer^  the  eldest  son  of  Yortigem, 
was  therefore  called  to  his  unworthy  father's  post^  and 
declaring  war  against  the  Saxons^  maintained  it  brave- 
ly imtil  the  year  473,  when  he  is  said  to  have  been 
poisoned  by  Rowena. 


The  Saxons  had  now  made  common  cause  with 
the  Ficts  and  Scots,  and  the  Britons,  harassed  on  all 
sides,  were  subdued  or  scattered,  some  took  refuge  in 
Wales  and  Cornwall,  others  settled  in  that  province  of 
France  called  from  them  Brittany,  or  Bretagne.  A 
long  interval  elapsed,  after  which  they  were  again 
called  into  action  by  the  valiant  chiefs,  Ambrosius 
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and  Arthur^  under  whom  they  gained  many  Tie* 
tones.  Ambrosins  fell  in  battle  A.D.  508^  but  tbe 
struggle  was  bravely  continued  by  Prince  Arthur, 
who  succeeded  after  many  years  of  arduous  warfare  in 
securing  for  his  countrymen  a  permanent  settlement 
in  Wales^  from  which  the  Saxons  could  never  after- 
wards dislodge  them.  The  most  formidable  of  Ar- 
thur's antagonists  was  Cerdic,  Icing  of  the  West 
Saxons,  whose  reign  was  one  protracted  struggle  with 
the  mountaineers. 

New  hordes  of  Saxons  were  meanwhile  constantly 
arriving,  and  at  length,  the  whole  of  England  being 
overrun  by  them,  the  gloomy  and  cruel  superstitions 
of  the  northern  paganism  were  substituted  for  the 
pure  light  of  Christianity,  and  the  domination  of  the 
Anglo-Saxons  was  fully  established.  But  before  en- 
tering on  the  history  of  that  period  I  have  a  story  of 
the  Pictish  wars  to  teU  you,  for  which  we  are  indebt- 
ed to  Gildas  and  Bede.  The  establishment  of  the 
Anglo-Saxons  brings  us  down  to  the  year  57 1^  after 
which  we  have  no  longer  the  guidance  of  the  excellent 
Gildas. 

The  fine  old  Castle  of  Laimceston,  of  which  the 
opposite  cut  will  give  you  some  idea,  is  believed  to 
have  been  constructed  by  the  antient  Britons  during 
this  stormy  period  of  our  early  annals,  though  some 
authors  ascribe  its  erection  to  the  Norman  Ei-a. 
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THE  VOCAL  MOUNTAINS. 


Authorities  are  mucli  divided  as  to  the  state  of 
Britain  immediately  before  the  arrival  of  the  Saxons. 
Henry  declares  that  the  inhabitants  returned  to  the 
protection  of  Honorius,  who  sent  his  general^  Victo- 
rinus,  to  defend  them  from  the  Picts  and  Scots^ — ^that 
this  leader  struck  terror  into  these  barbarians ;  but 
being  recalled  by  Honorius,  was  compelled  to  leave 
the  island  to  its  fate. 

Turner  maintains  that  there  is  no  authority  for 
these  assertions ;  but  since  Camden  and  other  accre- 
dited writers  have  said  the  same  thing  with  Henry, 
and  in  very  nearly  the  same  words,  we  may  fairly  be- 
lieve that  it  comes  near  the  truth. 

I  allude  to  these  discrepancies  of  the  learned,  be- 
cause my  hope  and  design  throughout  this  little  book 
is  to  induce  your  examining  for  yourselves.  I  do  not 
so  much  relate  our  history  as  indicate  a  few,  and  a 
few  only  of  its  sources.    What  you  have  here  is  the 
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merest  outline;  but^  seeing  whence  these  sketches 
are  taken^  you  will  one  day  seek  yourselves  for  the 
details^  and,  wherever  it  is  practicable,  I  give  you  the 
assertions  of  the  older  authors  in  their  own  words, 
well  remembering  how  acceptable  I  found  their  quaint 
manner  in  my  own  days  of  youth. 

But  to  my  story;  oppressed  by  a  thousand  hard- 
ships, and  already  suffering  the  bitterness  of  famine, 
from  the  attacks  recently  made  on  them  as  described 
above,  our  forefathers  beheld  a  new  horde  of  barba* 
nans  pouring  down  upon  their  impoverislied  lands, 
and  for  some  tune  were  on  the  point  of  abandoning 
all  defence  of  them,  in  utter  despair. 

The  Pictish  general,  learning  from  his  scouts  that 
they  had  seen  a  place  in  the  British  camp  ''  tricked 
up  with  boughs,^'  in  preparation  for  the  ceremonies  of 
Easter,  resolved  to  attack  the  devoted  people  while 
engaged  in  the  observances  of  their  religion,  and  fall- 
ing on  them  while  thus  occupied,  he  had  little  doubt 
of  obtaining  a  complete  victory.  But  the  presence  of 
a  spy  in  their  camp  had  been  detected  by  some  Chris- 
tian priests,  who  forthwith  despatched  a  boy  to  watch 
his  movements ;  and  this  agent  contrived  so  well,  that 
being  permitted  to  accompany  the  barbarian  to  his 
tents,  he  there  acquired  intelligence  of  the  intended 
onslaught,  and  getting  back  tQ  bis  own  people,  re- 
ported all  he  had  learned. 
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A  council  was  then  called,  and  Germanns,  one  of 
the  most  influential  speakers,  declared  that,  if  they 
would  put  themselves  under  his  guidance,  he  would 
ensure  them  the  victory.  The  numbers  of  the  enemy 
were  so  immensely  disproportioned  to  any  that  the 
Britons  could  bring  against  them,  as  to  make  this 
promise  seem  httle  more  than  an  empty  boast ;  yet, 
as  nothing  better  might  be  done,  it  was  at  length 
agreed  that  the  whole  conduct  of  the  affair  should  be 
committed  to  Germanus. 

Now  Germanus  had  observed  that,  directly  in  the 
path  by  which  the  enemy  must  approach,  there  lay  a 
peculiarly  formed  hoUow.  surrounded  by  hills  on  every 
side,  and  giving  back  every  sound  uttered  within  it  a 
hundred  fold  -,  so  that  the  voice  of  ten  men  was  that  of 
a  host.   To  this  place  he  led  his  small  force,  and  bade 
ail  quietly  rest  on  their  arms  until  he  should  give  them 
the  signal  for  movement ;  they  were  then  to  repeat 
three  times  the  word  they  should  hear  him  utter,  with 
all  the  force  they  could  muster,  and  at  once  fall  on 
Ihe  enemy.     He  next  stationed  watchmen,  who  gave 
him  signals  of  the  Barbarians'  progress ;  these  he  per* 
mitted  to  approach  the  spot  best  fitted  for  his  purpose^ 
which  they  did,  imsuspicious  of  the  ambush  laid  for 
them.     When  they  had  reached  the  point  he  thought 
best  calculated  for  the  effect  he  meditated,  Germanus 
exclaimed  "  Hallelujah  V^     Hia  people  repeated  the 
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cry  three  times  with  their  ntmost  force ;  the  reverbe- 
rating hills  gave  back  the  echoes  with  a  noise  so  as- 
tounding, that  the  Picts,  believing  themselves  opposed 
by  a  multitude  innumerable,  were  instantly  thrown 
into  confusion ;  not  stopping  to  see  by  how  small  a 
number  they  were  attacked,  all  fled  in  ^smay.  Their 
total  destruction  was  the  consequence ;  and  for  that 
time,  our  fathers  gained  breathing  space,  and  a  large 
portion  of  booty. 

Urgent  was  their  need  of  this  respite;  and  pro- 
foundly grateful  were  the  earnest  thanksgivings  to 
Almighty  God  that  arose  from  the  Band  of  Britons 
who  had  stationed  themselves  in  that  fortunate  defile 
of  <'  The  Vocal  Mountains." 
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THE  ANGLO-SAXON  MONARCHIES. 
FBOM  571  TO  596. 


The  Qerman  tribes  inhabiting  the  north  of  Germany, 
and  antiently  known  as  Suevi,  were  afterwards  called 
Saxons^  Jutes^  and  Angles.  The  Saxons  were  the 
most  numerous  and  powerful;  but  the  hordes  that 
emigrated  to  Britain,  were  composed  of  individuals 
from  all  three  of  these  tribes :  they  are  described  as 
brave,  high  spirited,  lovers  of  freedom,  averse  to  all 
elSeminacy,  and  singularly  beautiful  in  form  and  coun- 
tenance. 

The  various  bodies  of  Saxons,  Jutes,  and  Angles, 
landing  at  different  periods  in  Britain,  and  occupying 
unequal  portions  of  territory,  were  at  length  formed 
into  seven  kingdoms  of  more  or  less  importance;  these, 
when  considered  as  a  whole,  are  called  the  Heptarchy. 
Each  state  was  governed  by  its  own  laws,  and  acknow- 
ledged the  authority  of  its  own  sovereign  only;  but 
on  some  occasions,  the  Chiefs  of  the  Heptarchy,  acting 
in  concert,  placed  themselves  under  the  command  of 
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one  of  their  niunber,  chosen  by  themselves^  and  this 
leader  was  called  the  Bretwalda. 

This  custom  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  chieftains^  has 
been  rarely  alluded  to  by  elementary  writers  on  his- 
tory; but  to  it  may  fairly  be  attributed  the  ascen- 
dancy afterwards  gained  by  Egbert^  who  did  little 
more  than  make  the  office  of  Bretwalda  hereditary, 
instead  of  elective.  But  of  this^  more  hereafter :  the 
seven  kingdoms  composing  the  Saxon  heptarchy 
were : — 

1st.  Kent — containining  Kent  and  part  of  SusseiL, 
and  founded  by  Hcngist^  A.D.  458 ;  its  capi- 
tal was  Canterbury. 
2nd.  Sussex — containing   Surrey   and  a  part  of 
Sussex,  and  founded  by  Ella,  A.D.  491 ;  its 
capital,  Chichester. 
3rd.  Wessex — comprising  the  coast  from  Sussex  to 
the  Land^s  End  in  Cornwall,  foimded  by  Cer- 
die,  A.D.  510;  its  capital,  Winchester. 
4  th.  East  Saxony  or  Essex — ^including  Essex,  Mid- 
dlesex, and  part  of  Herts,  founded  by  Erchen- 
win,  A.D.  527 ;  its  capital,  London. 
6th.  Northumberland — divided  into Deira  and  Ber- 
nicia.      It  lay  between  the  Tyne  and  Hum- 
ber  and  Tyne  and  Forth,  was  founded  by  Ida, 
A.D.  547,  and  had  for  its  capitals  York  and 
Bamburgh. 
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6th.  M6rcia — containing  most  of    the   midland 

counties^  founded  by  Crida^  A.D.  522 ;  capital^ 

Leicester. 

7th.  East  Anglia^  Suffolk,  Norfolk,  and  Cambridge, 

founded  by  Uffa,  A.D.  576 ;  capital,  Dunwich. 

The  kingdom  of  Kent,  though  among  the  smallest 

of  the  heptarchy,  is  remarkable,  not  only  as  being  the 

first  founded  by  the  Saxons,  but  also  as  being  the  first 

whence  the  darkness  of  paganism  was  banished  by 

the  beneficient  light  of  Christianity :  the  manner  in 

which  this  event  was  brought  about  shall  be  related 

to  you  in  the  following  story :— 
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THE  FIRST  CHRISTIANS. 


I  HAVE  not  been  more  delighted  witH  any  portion  of 
my  old  favourite  books^  than  that  which  treats  of  the 
introduction  of  Christianity  to  Ethelbert  and  his  court. 
Independently  of  the  subject  itself,  which  is  so  deeply 
interesting  to  every  christian,  there  is  a  romance  and 
splendour  in  the  detail  of  the  whole  proceeding,  which 
I  have  often  thought  would  form  a  beautiful  historical 
picture.  The  history  of  this  period  also  becomes  more 
enlightened. 

''By  this  time/'  saith  the  old  history,  "like  one 
who  has  set  out  on  his  way  by  night,  and  travailed 
through  a  region  of  smooth  or  idle  dreams,  our  his- 
tory  now  arrives  on  the  confines,  where  daylight  and 
truth  meet  us  with  a  clear  dawn,  representing  to  our 
view,  though  at  a  &r  distance,  true  colours  and 
shapes.'* 

The  Saxons  had  divided  England  into  no  less  than 
seven  absolute  kingdoms,  until  Ethelbert  of  Kent, 
taking  advantage  of  the  dissensions  that  sprang  up 
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amongst  those  petty  kings,  by  degrees  brought  all 
other  monarchies  between  Kent  and  the  Humber 
under  subjection  to  himself.  He  wished,  however,  to 
strengthen  himself  by  a  foreign  alliance,  and  succeeded 
in  obtaining  the  hand  of  the  Princess  Bei*tha,  daughter 
of  the  King  of  Prance,  and  a  christian.  Now  the  King 
of  France  was  a  christian,  and  yet  did  not  hesitate  to 
bestow  his  beautiful  Bertha  as  a  wife  upon  the  brave 
King  Ethelbert,  who  promised  on  his  part  to  permit 
her  the  free  exercise  of  her  religion,  under  the  care 
and  instruction  of  Letardus,  a  bishop,  sent  by  her  pa^ 
rents  to  England  with  her.  The  Northumbrians,  at 
that  time,  and  indeed  the  wicked  practice  continued 
long  after,  used  to  sell  the  fairest  of  their  children  as 
slaves  into  a  foreign  land.  Two  youths  of  singular 
beauty  were,  amongst  others,  sold  in  this  barbarous 
manner,  and  conveyed  to  Rome,  where  Gregory,  then 
Archdeacon  of  that  city,  and  afterwards  Pope,  chanced 
to  see  them  exposed  in  the  slave  market :  struck  by 
the  freshness  and  comeliness  of  their  appearance,  he 
enquired  who  they  were,  and  he  was  told  that  they 
were  Angliy  of  the  province  Deira,  and  by  religion, /?a- 
ffana.  This,  Gregory  very  sincerely  deplored;  and  it 
is  said,  framed  this  ingenious  allusion  to  what  he  had 
heard: — ^that  the  Arigli,  so  like  angels,  shotdd  be 
snatched  De  ira — that  is,  says  the  chronicle,  "  fipom 
the  wrath  of  God  " — ^to  sing  halleliyah ! 
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Grregorjrused  Us  best  endeavouTs  to  send  mission- 
aries immediately  to  teach  those  fair  and  beantiftd 
islanders  that  there  was  but  one  6od^  and  would  him- 
self have  visited  England^  if  he  had  been  permitted; 
but  so  many  difficulties  were  thrown  in  his  way^  that  it 
was  not  until  after  the  lapse  of  four  years^  having  him- 
self attained  the  papal  chair^  that  he  was  able  to  ac- 
complish his  christian  purpose.  Those  whom  he  had 
sent  on  the  mission^  became  discouraged  by  the  reports 
theyheard  of  the  fierceness  and  violence  of  the  peo- 
ple towards  whom  they  journeyed,  and  were  so  faint 
hearted  even  in  what  they  believed  a  good  work,  as  to 
pause,  and  write  to  Gregory,  entreating  leave  to  return 
home,  and  not  be  sent  on  a  journey  so  full  of  hazard  to 
so  fierce  and  infidel  a  nation.  But  Gregory  was  not  to 
be  dissnaded  from  his  pious  and  apostoUc  purpose ;  in 
answer,  he  exhorted  them  not  to  shrink  back  from  so 
good  a  work,  but  cheerftdly  to  go  on,  in  the  strength 
of  that  divine  assistance,  which  never  is  denied  to 
those  who  put  their  trust  therein.  Thus  encouraged 
(which  encouragement  from  such  a  power  was  in  fact 
a  command)  the  Abbot  Austin,  for  so  he  was  ordained 
over  the  rest,  landed  with  his  assistants  ftnd  followers^ 
in  number  about  forty,  on  the  isle  of  Thanet. 

Many  were  the  rumours  which  this  singular  inva- 
sion caused  to  be  spread  thronghout  the  country ;  but 
Austin  despatched  a  message  to  Ethelbert,  the  king — 
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a  wondrous  message^  that  he  came  from  Bome^  to 
proffer  heaven  and  eternal  happiness^  in  the  knowledge 
of  a  God,  other  than  the  Saxons  knew — ^which  mes« 
sage  filled  the  king  and  his  nobles  with  amazement; 
but  the  Queen  Bertha  felt  a  thrill  of  joy  through  h^ 
hearty  and  she  trembled  with  hope^  for  she  loved  her 
husband^  the  royal  Ethelbert,  add  had  often  prayed 
secretly  for  that  conversion  which  she  dared  not  speak 
of.  But  now  the  time  had  come  when  she  felt  assured 
that  he  and  bis  nobles  would  at  least  hear  the  truth, 
and  she  could  neither  take  food  nor  rest,  but  wearied 
heaven  with  prayers. 

Ethelbert  was  of  a  liberal  and  princely  mind :  he 
sent  a  dignified  message  to  Austin,  desiring  him  to 
remain  where  he  had  landed,  until  he  should  have  con- 
sidered this  matter,  and  at  the  same  time  commanded 
his  servants  to  provide  the  strangers  with  hospitable 
entertainment.  All  this  raised  hope  in  the  gentle 
bosom  of  the  royal  lady,  who  already  imderstood  the 
value  of  ^^the  new  religion;^'  and  when,  after  mature 
deliberation,  Ethelbert  determined  to  invite  Austin 
and  his  followers  to  a  conference,  the  Queen  Bertha 
saw  the  messengers  depart  for  that  purpose  with  many 
prayers,  offered  up  in  the  secrecy  and  silence  of  her 
own  chamber,  but  not  less  likely  on  that  account  to 
reach  the  throne  of  divine  grace. 

King  Ethelbert  decided  on  meeting  these  Bomaa 
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dignitaries  in  the  open  air,  yielding  to  the  effect  of  an 
old  superstition  which  taught  that  all  spells^  if  they 
should  use  any  to  deceive  him^  would  thus  become  un- 
available. The  king  was  surrounded  by  all  the  pomp 
and  attendants  befitting  his  state^  a  brave  and  noble 
retinue,  consisting  not  only  of  the  wisdom,  but  the 
flower  and  beauty  of  Ids  court,  making  a  goodly  array 
— the  light  hair,  delicate  complexions,  and  bright  blue 
eyes  of  the  younger  nobles  forming  a  decided  contrast 
to  the  black  haired,  black  eyed,  and  swarthy  south- 
erns, who  advanced  with  all  the  magnificence  of  their 
church,  having  long  cast  aside  what  appears  to  me  the 
more  dignified  and  more  simple  demeanour  and  habits 
of  the  primitive  christians. 

When  perfect  stiUness  was  in  the  multitude  that 
watched  around  the  king,  the  missionaries  moved  for- 
ward, advancing  for  their  standard  and  emblem  a 
silver  cross,  that  appeared  in  the  bright  sunshine  like 
a  glory;  upon  tlus  was  placed  the  painted  image  of 
our  saviour.  The  pagans  gazed  upon  the  mystic  sign 
in  astonishment  not  unmingled  with  awe,  which  was 
increased  when,  as  they  advanced,  Austin  and  the  other 
holy  men  sung  and  chanted  the  solemn  litanies,  whioh 
wrought  in  Ethelbert  more  suspicion,  perhaps,  that 
they  used  enchantments,  tiU,  sitting  down  as  the  king 
graciously  desired  them,  they  there  preached  to  him, 
and  to  all  the  assembly  the  glad  tidings  of  salvatioiiy 
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which  were  aptly  and  quickly  translated  by  the  inter* 
preters  they  had  procured  in  France.  Having  heard 
them  attentively,  the  king  thus  answered : — (I  will 
transcribe  for  you  the  words  exactly  as  they  are  handed 
down  in  my  favourite  chronicle,) 

"  Fair,  indeed,  and  ample,  are  the  promises  whicli 
ye  bring,  and  such  things  as  have  in  them  the  appear- 
ance of  much  good :  yet  such  as  being  new,  and  un* 
certain,  I  cannot  hastily  assent  to  quitting  the  religion 
which,  from  my  ancestors,  with  all  the  English  nation^ 
so  many  years  I  have  retained.  Nevertheless,  because 
ye  are  strangers,  and  have  endured  so  long  a  journey 
to  impart  us  the  knowledge  of  things,  which  I  per- 
swade  me  you  believe  to  be  the  truest  and  the  best ; 
ye  may  be  sure  we  shall  not  recompense  you  with  any 
molestation,  but  shall  provide  rather,  how  we  may 
friendliest  entertain  ye ;  nor  do  we  forbid,  whom  ye 
can,  by  preaching,  gain  to  your  belief." 

There  is  something  peculiarly  dignified  and  touch- 
ing in  the  pagan  king's  reply :  how  candid  and  frank 
the  avowal  (notwithstanding  his  dread  of  enchant- 
ment) ''that  such  things  have  in  them  the  appearance 
of  much  good.''  How  naturally,  yet  how  gracefrdly 
expressed  the  opinion,  ''that,  as  such  things  being 
new  and  uncertain,  I  cannot  hastily  assent  to  quitting 
the  religion  which,  from  my  ancestors,  with  all  the 
English  nation,  so  many  years  I  have  retained.''  How 
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beantifol  the  hospitality  extended^  ''because  ye  are 
strangers,^'  and  how  perfect  the  liberality  in  this 
pagan  prince,  "nor  do  we  forbid,  whom  ye  can,  by 
preaching,  gain  to  your  belief/^  Truly  Ethelbert  was 
worthy  of  his  crown — worthy  the  duty,  prayers,  and 
affection  of  his  queen — worthy  the  homage  of  his 
people. 

Well  might  tears  of  joy  and  gratitude  fill  the 
eyes  of  Bertha — ^that  royal  lady — ^when  she  was  in- 
formed by  Ethelbert  of  his  resolve.  Nor  were  these 
mere  words  of  courtesy,  but  the  king  allotted  them 
residence  in  Doroveme,  or  Canterbury,  his  chief  city, 
and  made  princely  provision  for  their  maintenance, 
with  firee  leave  to  preach  their  doctrine  where  they 
pleased.  This  freedom  being  really  granted  them, 
they  set  earnestly  about  the  work  of  conversion,  of- 
fering an  admirable  example  by  good  and  pious  living, 
and  gaining  over  many  to  the  christian  creed. 

Now,  there  stood  without  the  city,  on  the  eaat 
side,  an  old  temple,  whither  Bertha,  the  queen  went 
usually  to  pray,  and  requested,  and  gained  permission 
that  Austin  should  preach  therein.  After  the  preach- 
ing succeeded  many  baptisms,  and  open  exercise  of 
divine  worship.  But  still  brighter  days  were  at  hand; 
the  king  himself,  after  much  deliberation,  became  a 
Christian — this  came  to  pass  within  a  year  after  Aus- 
tin's arrival.    The  conversion  of  Ethelbert  spread  the 
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name  of  Christianity  throngliout  the  hmd;  some  ] 
soned  upon  its  doctrine^  and  therefore  became  con- 
verted^ others  were  satisfied  to  follow  the  futh  of  the 
Court.  The  king,  meantime^  suffering  no  means  to 
be  used^  except  those  worthy  of  the  end^  and  going 
hand  in  hand  with  his  gentle  queen  in  all  acts  of 
charity  and  grace. 

At  the  instigation  of  Austin^  he  built  St.  Peter's 
church,  at  Canterbury,  and  also  built  and  endowed 
St.  Paul's,  at  London,  and  the  cathedral  at  Eochester 
— ^great  works  to  be  achieved  in  the  lifetime  of  one 
man.  He  died  at  an  advanced  age,  and  his  name  de- 
serves honour  and  respect.  He  not  only  adopted  the 
christian  religion  into  his  kingdom,  but  favoured  dvi- 
lixation  in  all  things,  and  gave  laws  and  statutes  to 
his  people,  written  with  the  advice  of  his  sagest  coxrn* 
dllors,  and  in  the  English  tongue,  which  statutes  were 
observed  long  after  he  had  been  gathered  to  his  fathers. 
The  prayers  of  his  queen  for  his  conversion  were  abun- 
dantly answered,  and  her  benevolence  and  good  deeda 
only  ended  with  her  existence. 
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THE  ANGLO-SAXON  MONARCHIES— 
Continued. 

A.D.  596  TO  826. 


The  second  kingdom  of  the  Heptarchy  being  that  of 
Sussex^  or  the  South  Saxons^  endured  113  years  only : 
its  second  king^  Cissa^  founded  the  capital^  Chiches- 
ter, and  was  succeeded  by  Edilwald,  or  Athelwold,  in 
whose  reign^  the  light  of  the  gospel  beamed  on  this 
kingdom  also— Athelwold  being  converted,  as  some 
say,  by  Bishop  Wilfred ;  but  Bede  affirms  him  to  have 
been  baptised  earlier,  and  this  is  probable — ^his  queen, 
Ebba,  being  a  Christian  and  the  daughter  of  a  Chris- 
tian. The  kingdom  was  subdued  in  the  reign  of  its 
fifth  king^  Berthan,  by  Ina,  prince  of  the  West  Saxons, 
and  merged  into  a  province  of  the  last  named  king- 
dom, A.D.  601. 

The  third  Saxon  kingdom,  Wessex,  received  the 
light  of  Christianity  under  its  sixth  king,  Kingils,  who 
is  said  to  have  founded  a  Bishoprick  at  Dorchester. 
A  tragical  story  is  related  of  its  sixteenth  monarch. 
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Birthrick^  who  is  said  to  have  died  by  poison^  pre- 
pared by  his  queen,  Ethelburga,  for  a  person  who  had 
offended  her ;  this  unhappy  woman  afterwards  died  in 
great  misery. 

The/ourth  kingdom,  Essex,  was  redeemed  from 
paganism  under  its  third  king,  Sebert,  who  first  built 
the  cathedral  of  St.  Paul's,  London,  on  the  site  of  a 
Temple  to  Diana.  Sebba,  the  ninth  king  of  Essex, 
after  a  peaceful  reign  of  thirty  years,  ''took  upon 
him,'^  says  Baker,  "  a  religious  habit,  in  the  monas- 
tery of  St.  Paul,  London,  where  dying,  his  body  was 
iNTUMBED  in  a  coffin  of  gray  marble,  the  cover  coaped, 
and  as  yet  standeth  in  the  north  wall  of  the  chancel 
of  the  same  church.'*  This  kingdom  became  a  pro- 
vince of  Wessex,  A.D.  827. 

The  fifth  kingdom,  Northumberland,  endured  370 
years,  under  twenty-three  kings ;  of  the  first  two,  no- 
thing is  recorded,*  except  that  they  built  the  city  of 
Bambury.  It  is  of  the  reign  of  Adalfrid,  or  Ethel- 
fred,  the  seventh  king,  that  I  mean  to  treat  in  my 
next  story :  but,  before  commencing  it,  I  may  as  well 
remark  that,  under  its  last  king,  Oswald,  this  mo- 


*  It  was  to  Ccolwulph,  a  monarch  of  this  kingdom,  that  the  vene- 
rable Bede  dedicated  his  Ecclesiastical  History,  and  in  the  Northum- 
brian dominions  it  was  that,  according  to  William  of  Malmesbury, 
the  body  of  the  celebrated  St.  Guthbert  was  interred,  as  represented 
in  the  wood-cut  on  the  opposite  page. 
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narcliy  "  yeelded  to  the  protection  of  Egbert,  king  of 
the  West  Saxons,"*  an  event  that  took  place  A.D. 
826. 


*  Speed  hat  recorded  that  t  nunnery  was  founded  tt  Coldinglmni, 
In  Berwick,  by  Ebba,  sister  of  Oswy,  a  Northumbrian  king.  This 
nunnery,  the  first  in  Scotland,  was  frequently  attacked,  and  at  length 
burnt  by  the  Danes. 
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THE  STORY  OF  EDWIN,  THE  EXILE  OF 
DEIRA 


Edwin,  the  rightful  king  of  Deira,  had  been  from  his 
childhood  a  fugitive  and  an  outcast  from  his  throne 
and  his  country.  Year  after  year  he  had  wandered 
with  the  few  friends  that  neither  want  nor  danger 
could  rend  from  him^  seeking  safety  and  protection  in 
every  British  kingdom  but  his  own.  The  influence 
of  his  sister's  husband^  the  usurper  of  his  hereditary 
rights^  was  universally  felt  and  acknowledged ;  and 
whoever  was  bold  enough  to  afford  him  even  a  tem- 
porary shelter^  found  a  powerful  enemy  in  his  kins- 
man^  Adelfrid^  who^  having  dispossessed  him  of  his 
crown,  sought  by  every  means  to  deprive  him  of  his 
life. 

His  wanderings,  for  he  was  often  a  dweller  in  the 
woods  and  on  the  mountains ;  the  hardships  he  had 
encountered ;  the  perpetual  watchings  by  which  alone 
he  preserved  his  life ;  the  warlike  habits  he  had  ac- 
quired, by  the  frequent  skirmishes  of  his  party  with 
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the  liirelmgs  of  his  enemy^  as  well  as  with  the  various 
bands  of  freebooters  that  infested  the  country^  had 
made  him  careless  of  danger,  hardy  of  frame,  intelli- 
gent,  enei^tie,  and  brave :  while  his  occasional  resi- 
dence in  the  courts  of  many  monarchs,  and  the  know- 
ledge of  his  royal  birth,  and  high  claims,  had  given  to 
his  manners  a  degree  of  refinement,  and  to  his  mind 
a  consciousness  of  superiority,  which  at  once  spoke 
the  descendant  of  a  race  of  kings.  His  fine  form,  his 
gentle  demeanour,  and  his  misfortunes  had  gained  him 
many  friends :  the  tyrant  by  whom  he  had  been  de- 
posed, theref<n*e,  felt  and  knew  him  to  be  dangerous. 

Alarmed  at  the  exaggerated  accounts  which  at 
times  reached  him  of  the  prowess  of  the  young  prince, 
and  dreading  the  influence  of  his  name  and  of  his 
cause,  Adelfrid  denounced  the  bitterest  threats  of 
vengeance  against  any  who  protected  him ;  and  for  a 
long  period  the  fugitive  had  only  met  with  powerless 
friends,  or  enemies  who  sought,  under  the  garb  of 
friendship,  to  betray  him.  At  length  he  was  induced 
to  seek  an  asylum  at  the  court  of  Redwald,  the  Uffinga 
of  East  Anglia. 

Into  this  state  Christianity  had  heen  recently  in- 
troduced; but  it  had  to  struggle  with  the  darkness  of 
paganism,  and  was  strenuously  opposed  by  the  people, 
whose  ideas  of  glory,  and  whose  warlike  habits,  were 
alt<^ether  at  variance  with  the  mild  principles  which 

h3 
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the  missionaries  £rom  Borne  to  Britain  then  taught. 
The  Uffinga,  however,  was  so  far  convinced  of  their 
truth  and  excellence,  as  to  foster  their  growth ;  and, 
although  he  set  up  a  christian  altar  in  a  temple  dedi- 
cated to  the  deities  of  his  country,  and  mingled  pray- 
ers to  the  living  God  with  sacrifices  to  idols  under  the 
same  roof:  even  by  this  act,  he  enabled  his  subjects 
to  draw  comparisons  and  to  form,  conclusions.  The 
light  of  our  blessed  religion  was,  therefore,  gradually 
but  surely  spreading  over  the  kingdom  of  East  Anglia. 

Edwin  was  welcomed  with  sincerity  by  the  UfSbnga 
to  the  East  Anglian  court;  a  pledge  of  safety  was 
given  him ;  apartments  were  assigned  him  in  the  pa- 
lace ;  and  the  prince  was  happy  in  retiring  to  a  home 
from  his  wretched  and  dangerous  wanderings. 

By  his  conciliating  manners,  his  military  skill  and 
courage,  and  his  graceful  address,  he  succeeded  in 
gaining  the  love  and  esteem  of  the  monarch  and  his 
queen,  with  that  of  the  chief  officers  of  their  court. 
But  his  hopes  and  prospects  were  soon  again  clouded; 
for,  within  a  short  time,  ambassadors  of  Deira  arrived 
at  the  court  of  the  Uffinga,  entreating  that,  as  a 
deadly  enemy  to  King  Adelfrid  sojourned  and  dwelt 
familiarly  with  all  his  company  in  the  kingdom  of 
East  Anglia,  he  might  be  dehvered  up  to  the  embassy 
or  put  to  death.  The  message  was  accompanied  by 
rich  gifts  of  silver  and  gold,  and  high  offers  of  service 
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and  amity  to  the  Uffinga ;  but  they  prevailed  nothing, 
and  were  returned.  A  second  time  the  ambassadors 
appeared  at  the  court  of  Bedwald,  and  brought  with 
them  bribes  still  more  tempting;  and  again  they  were 
rejected.  After  a  while,  the  ambassadors  arrived  a 
third  time,  bringing  with  them  still  higher  offers  of 
wealth,  and  then  they  bade  the  East  Anglian  monarch 
decide  between  the  gold  and  the  sword  of  the  power- 
ful  sovereign  of  Deira  and  Bernicia. 

Edwin,  gazing  &om  the  lattice  of  his  apartment, 
beheld  the  ambassadors  from  his  enemy  enter  the 
court  yard  of  his  host ;  he  lingered,  in  full  confidence 
that  they  would  be  dismissed  as  they  came.  The 
hours  passed  heavily,  and  'still  the  messengers  con- 
tinued in  the  audience  room  of  the  king;  for  he  hesi- 
tated to  return  an  answer  which  he  dreaded  would  be 
his  destruction,  and  after  a  contest  with  honour  and 
generosity,  his  fears  yielded :  he  knew  the  power  and 
the  savage  nature  of  Adelfirid,  and  he  retained  his 
ambassadors  nntil  he  had  formed  the  resolution,  either 
to  deliver  up  or  put  to  death  the  exiled  and  persecuted 
prince. 

Edwin  was  sitting  in  his  chamber,  sadly  musing 
on  the  uncertainty  of  his  fate,  which  left  him  so  ut- 
terly at  the  will  and  mercy  of  his  enemies.  In  the 
palace  of  his  host,  to  which  his  attention  was  natu- 
rally drawn,  aU  was  silent  as  the  grave;  behind  him 
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was  the  outer  gate^  unguarded  by  a  single  sentinel. 
Looking  towards  it^  he  thought  of  the  freedom  that 
lay  beyond  that  barrier^  and  believed  he  could  dis- 
tinguish the  sounds  of  fiainiliar  voices.  He  knew  that 
his  sworn  friends  were  within  a  short  distance ;  that 
escape  was  easy ;  that  pursuit  was  impossible^  until 
he  was  fror  beyond  its  reach ;  and  he  was  strongly 
tempted  to  fly  from  his  doubtful  friends  and  certain 
enemies^  once  more  to  trust  his  safety  to  the  forest 
and  the  mountains.  He  left  his  chamber  accord- 
ingly, and  descended  to  the  com*t  below. 

The  wind  passing  through  the  trees,  bearing  down 
their  branches  that  rose  again  with  a  low  moaning 
sound,  and  shaking  from  their  leaves  the  heavy  drops 
of  rain ;  the  silence  and  the  gloom  that  pervaded  all 
around ;  and  above  all,  the  uncertainty  of  his  fate, 
made  a  momentary  dread  come  over  him,  which  was 
increased  when  he  recollected  the  various  legendary 
tales  that  superstition  had  connected  with  the  spot. 
One  old  tree  had  been  consecrated  by  the  ancient 
Druids,  and  was  still  considered  as  an  object  of  vene- 
ration. It  was  believed  that,  around  its  base,  the  de- 
parted priests  were  permitted  to  assemble  and  repeat 
their  sacrifices ;  and  few  could  pass  it,  even  in  the  day- 
light, without  pausing  to  pay  some  tribute  of  respect 
to  those  whom  they  imagined  its  guardians. 

Edwin  was  brave,  and  he  had  too  often  confronted 
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danger  in  many  forms  to  dread  it  under  any ;  but  the 
new  belief  that  had  found  its  way  into  Bedwald's 
conrty  where  it  had  to  struggle  with  the  horrors  and 
the  bitterest  opposition  of  paganism,  had  left  his  mind 
in  that  uncertain  state  that  ^'halteth  between  two 
opinions/^  which  made  him  now  shudder  when  reflec- 
tion was  forced  upon  him.  He  paced  round  the  tree, 
glancing  occasionally  through  the  gate  over  the  wide 
plain,  and  endeavouring  to  recollect  the  few  observa- 
tions he  had  heard  from  the  strangers  who  had  brought 
those  new  doctrines  into  Britain;  at  length  he  sat 
himself  down  on  the  large  knotted  roots,  and  betook 
himself  to  further  reflection  on  the  course  to  be 
adopted. 

He  had  been  seated  for  some  minutes,  while  a  va- 
riety of  thoughts  crowded  upon  him,  when,  suddenly 
raising  his  head,  he  beheld  before  him  a  strange  figure, 
whose  garb  of  perfect  white  was  powerfully  contrasted 
with  the  surrounding  darkness.  Edwin  rose,  shook 
off  the  rain  drops  from  his  mantle,  and  unconsciously 
laid  his  hand  on  his  sword ;  but  when  he  saw  the  mild 
and  dignified  attitude  of  his  visitor,  he  resumed  his 
seat,  and  with  a  mixed  feeling  of  superstitious  awe, 
and  of  anger  at  being  intruded  upon  at  such  a  mo- 
ment, gazed  upon  him  in  silence. 

The  stranger  stood  for  a  few  moments,  but  spoke 
no  word;  at  length  he  said,  "Why  at  this  dark  hour 
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of  the  midnight^  when  other  men  are  within^  and  in 
their  deep  sleep — ^why  sit  je  sorrowful  and  alone  upon 
the  stone  abroad,  watching  ?'' 

"  If  I  pass  the  night  within  doors  or  without,  what 
have  you  to  do  therewith?'^  answered  the  prince. 

*'  I  think  not,"  replied  the  stranger^  "  but  that  I 
know  the  cause  of  your  heaviness,  and  why  you  watch 
here  in  this  gloomy  place,  at  this  soHtary  hour.  I 
know  you,  and  therefore  know  I  well  the  danger  you 
dread." 

"  ShaU  I  tell  him,"  he  continued,  in  a  low  moan- 
ing voice,  as  if  he  communed  with  himself,  rather 
than  addressed  a  hearer;  ^^ shall  I  tell  him  of  one 
who  was  sought  by  his  enemy  in  the  wilderness  of 
Engedi,  and  pursued  among  the  rocks  where  the  wild 
goats  had  their  dwellings;  who  was  sheltered  by  the 
accursed,  and  who  begged  a  morsel  of  bread  from  the 
hireling,  and  from  the  heathen  a  drop  of  water,  for 
he  was  hungered  and  athirst  ?  Yet  was  he  the  Lord^s 
anointed,  and  him  the  Lord  raised  to  be  king  over 
the  thousands  and  tens  of  thousands  of  Israel's  child- 
ren; but  no,  the  clay  must  be  softened  before  it  can 
be  moulded."  Then  turning  again  to  the  prince,  he 
said,  "tell  me  now,  Edwin  of  Deira,  what  reward 
would  you  give  to  him  who  should  persuade  King 
Bedwald  that  he  should  neither  hurt  you  himself,  nor 
deliver  you  up  to  yoiu:  merciless  enemies? 
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''  If  you  know  me/'  said  Edwin,  "  you  know  that 
the  means  of  recompense  are  not  with  me ;  but  such 
reward  as  one,  who  is  a  prince  in  all  but  wealth  and 
lands,  could  give,  would  I  give  for  so  great  a  service/' 

"'Tis  well,''  said  the  stranger;  and  again  he  paused, 
and  looked  earnestly  on  the  countenance  of  the  young 
prince.  "  'Tis  well,"  he  repeated ;  "  and  now  tell  me 
if,  besides  all  this,  he  shall  warrant  you  that  you  shall 
be  a  king;  that  all  your  enemies  shall  be  vanquished, 
and  that  not  only  so,  but  that  you  shall  excel  in  worth 
and  power  all  that  have  gone  before  you,  all  who  have 
ever  swayed  the  sceptre  of  any  British  kingdom — ^tell 
me,  what  then  ?" 

"  What  then !"  exclaimed  Edwin,  rising  and  look- 
ing boldly  and  joyfully  into  the  stranger's  face — 
*' Doubt  not,"  he  continued,  more  tranquilly,  ''but 
that  at  all  times,  and  in  all  places,  I  would  be  ready 
to  show  him  such  gratitude  as  such  a  king  should  feel." 

"  'Tis  well,"  again  said  the  stranger,  and  paused  for 
a  few  moments :  he  spoke  a  third  time — "  But  now 
tell  me  if,  besides  all  this,  he  who  now  showeth  you 
truly  and  unfeignedly  that  which  surely  and  undoubt- 
edly you  shall  hereafter  be,  can  give  you  better  coun- 
sel— coimsel  more  profitable  for  your  soul's  health 
and  salvation  than  was  heard  by  any  of  your  parents 
or  ancestors — ^tell  me,  would  you  hearken  to  his  whole- 
some sayings,  and  obey  them  ?" 

Edwin  answered  eagerly,  "  surely  would  I  listen 
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and  obey  the  coimsel  of  him  who  should  deliver  me 
from  the  straights  and  dangers  that  now  surround  me, 
and  afterwards  exalt  me  to  be  king  over  mine  own 
country ;  surely  would  I  listen  to  such  a  one,  for  his 
counsel  must  be  good/' 

"  'Tis  welV  repeated  the  stranger,  and  again  he 
regarded  longer  and  with  more  attention  the  counte- 
nance of  Edwin — ^ftdl  of  animation  and  hope  as  it  had 
now  become.  '''Tis  well;  and  when  these  things 
have  happened,  remember  the  answer  I  have  heard 
and  taken ;  remember  that  your  promise  be  fulfilled 
and  accomplished ;  remember  weU  this  time,  and  this 
our  talk;  and  remember  this,  which  shall  be  for  a 
sign  between  us/'  So  saying,  he  laid  his  right  hand 
on  the  head  of  the  young  prince. 

When  Edwin  raised  his  eyes,  the  stranger  was 
gone.  A  moment  had  scarcely  passed ;  he  felt  as  if 
the  hand  still  gently  pressed  his  brow,  yet  he  saw  no 
one.  He  gazed  anxiously  around,  and  listened  to  hear 
some  departing  step;  he  beheld  nought  but  the  boughs 
of  the  oak  that  bent  on  all  sides  of  him,  and  heard 
only  the  wind  among  its  branches. 

"Edwin,  Prince  Edwin !"  It  was  the  voice  of  a 
young  erle,  his  friend;  and  it  was  loud  and  fearless. 
Oswald  drew  near,  and  grasped  his  friend's  hand,  then 
bent  his  knee,  looked  upwards  and  exclaimed,  "Now 
blessed  be  the  good  Being  who  prompted  our  king  to 
virtue ;  blessed  be  the  Unknown  God  - 
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"TTie  Unknown  GodP^  murmured  a  voice  near 
them.  The  friends  started^  and  Oswald  looked  terri- 
fied around — "  Surely/'  said  he,  "  'twas  but  the  echo 
of  the  decayed  tree ;  there  is  no  one  near  us :  but  let 
us  hasten,  and  take  counsel  together  within." 

"Who  is  this  Unknoum  God.V*  enquired  Edwin; 
there  was  no  answer,  and  he  passed  on.  The  young 
erle  then  briefly  explained  to  the  prince  that  the 
queen  had  joined  with  many  nobles,  in  effectually 
reasoning  with  the  king  against  the  infamy  of  deliver- 
ing up  their  royal  guest  to  certain  destruction;  that 
the  Uffinga  had  resolved  to  preserve  his  honour,  and 
to  despise  equally  the  gold  and  the  threats  of  Adel- 
firid,  whose  ambassadors  had  received  their  final  an- 
swer, and  were  to  leave  the  palace  of  Redwald  at  day- 
break. 

Edwin  and  his  friend  sat  together,  in  the  prince's 
chamber,  until  the  grey  twilight  had  passed  from  the 
fiace  of  the  earth ;  and  the  morning  had  risen  calmly 
and  beautifully  after  the  last  day's  storm.  They  regard- 
ed the  change  in  nature  as  a  type  of  the  wanderer's 
destiny ;  and  while  they  spoke  of  the  gloom  that  was 
gone,  it  was  in  happy  anticipation  of  the  simshine  that 
was  approaching.  The  trampling  of  horses  beneath 
the  outer  wall  soon  announced  the  departure  of  the 
Northumbrian  ambassadors  from  the  East  Anglian 
court,  and  the  friends  retired  to  rest. 
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and  obey  the  counsel  of  him  who  should  deliver  me 
from  the  straights  and  dangers  that  now  suironnd  me^ 
and  afterwards  exalt  me  to  be  king  over  mine  own 
country ;  surely  would  I  listen  to  such  a  one^  for  his 
counsel  must  be  good/' 

*^  ^Tis  well/'  repeated  the  stranger,  and  again  he 
regarded  longer  and  with  more  attention  the  counte- 
nance of  Edwin — ^full  of  animation  and  hope  as  it  had 
now  become.  '^'Tis  well;  and  when  these  things 
have  happened^  remember  the  answer  I  have  heard 
and  taken ;  remember  that  your  promise  be  fulfilled 
and  accomplished ;  remember  weU  this  time,  and  this 
our  talk;  and  remember  this,  which  shall  be  for  a 
sign  between  us/'  So  saying,  he  laid  his  right  hand 
on  the  head  of  the  young  prince. 

When  Edwin  raised  his  eyes,  the  stranger  was 
gone.  A  moment  had  scarcely  passed ;  he  felt  as  if 
the  hand  still  gently  pressed  his  brow,  yet  he  saw  no 
one.  He  gazed  anxiously  around,  and  listened  to  hear 
some  departing  step;  he  beheld  nought  but  the  boughs 
of  the  oak  that  bent  on  all  sides  of  him,  and  heard 
only  the  wind  among  its  branches. 

''Edwin,  Prince  Edwin !"  It  was  the  voice  of  a 
young  erle,  his  friend;  and  it  was  loud  and  fearless. 
Oswald  drew  near,  and  grasped  his  friend's  hand,  then 
bent  his  knee,  looked  upwards  and  exclaimed,  "  Now 
blessed  be  the  good  Being  who  prompted  our  king  to 
virtue;  blessed  be  the  Unknown  God." 
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"TTie  UnJmoum  God!"  mnrmtired  a  voice  near 
them.  The  friends  started,  and  Oswald  looked  terri- 
fied around — "  Surely/'  said  he,  '*  'twas  but  the  echo 
of  the  decayed  tree ;  there  is  no  one  near  ns :  but  let 
us  hasten,  and  take  counsel  together  within/' 

"Who  is  this  Unknoum  God?"  enqtdred  Edwin; 
there  was  no  answer,  and  he  passed  on.  The  young 
erle  then  briefly  explained  to  the  prince  that  the 
queen  had  joined  with  many  nobles,  in  effectually 
reasoning  with  the  king  against  the  infamy  of  deliver- 
ing up  their  royal  guest  to  certain  destruction;  that 
the  Uffinga  had  resolved  to  preserve  his  honour,  and 
to  despise  equally  the  gold  and  the  threats  of  Adel- 
firid,  whose  ambassadors  had  received  their  final  an- 
swer, and  were  to  leave  the  palace  of  Redwald  at  day- 
break. 

Edwin  and  his  friend  sat  together,  in  the  prince's 
chamber,  until  the  grey  twilight  had  passed  from  the 
fiice  of  the  earth ;  and  the  morning  had  risen  calmly 
and  beautifully  after  the  last  day's  storm.  They  regard- 
ed the  change  in  nature  as  a  type  of  the  wanderer's 
destiny ;  and  while  they  spoke  of  the  gloom  that  was 
gone,  it  was  in  happy  anticipation  of  the  sunshine  that 
was  approaching.  The  trampling  of  horses  beneath 
the  outer  wall  soon  announced  the  departure  of  the 
Northumbrian  ambassadors  from  the  East  Anglian 
court,  and  the  friends  retired  to  rest. 
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When  Edwin  rose  from  refreshing  slumbers  and 
cheering  dreams^  he  found  that  King  Bedwald  and 
his  principal  Thanes  were  assembled  in  the  coun- 
dl-room  of  the  palace^  and  he  soon  ascertained  the 
subject  of  their  deliberations.  The  Uffinga  knew 
that  he  had  now  no  choice  between  war  and  destruc- 
tion ;  and  the  ambassadors  were  scarcely  gone  when 
he  summoned  his  oiSicers  together,  explained  to  them 
the  part  he  had  taken,  and  called  on  them  for  assis- 
tance. So  much  loved  was  the  exiled  prince,  and  so 
deeply  hated  was  his  oppressor,  that  an  immense  army 
was  raised  to  avenge  the  one  and  to  punish  the  other, 
almost  as  soon  as  the  messengers  had  arrived  at  the 
tyrant^s  comi;. 

King  Bedwald  knew  that'  if  he  gave  time  to  his 
enemy,  the  superior  force  and  resources  of  the  Nor- 
thumbrian monarch  must  insure  his  success.  He 
therefore  instantly  marched  his  army  towards  the 
Humber.  Adelfrid  advanced  to  meet  him ;  but  with 
an  army  hastily  collected,  ill  provided,  and  discon- 
tented. A  battle  was  fought  on  the  east  side  of  the 
river  Idel,  in  Nottinghamshire,  where  a  victory  was 
obtained  over  the  tyrant  of  Deira^  who  was  killed 
almost  at  the  commencement  of  the  encounter.  In 
this  engagement  Edwin  held  a  distinguished  post,  and 
before  the  soldiers  of  his  friend,  as  well  as  those  of 
his  own  hereditary  kingdom^  conducted  himself  with 
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80  mnch  cotirage  and  gallaat  bearing,  that  his  op- 
pressor had  no  sooner  fallen,  than  the  battle  termi- 
nated, and  Edwin  was  proclaimed  on  the  one  side, 
and  welcomed  on  the  other,  as  monarch  of  Deira  and 
Eemicia.  Thus,  according  to  the  prophetic  words  of 
the  strange  visitor  who  communed  with  him  under 
the  old  oak  tree,  was  Edwin  not  only  saved  from  the 
malice  of  his  deadly  enemy,  but  given  the  crown  of 
Northumberland. 

For  some  years  Edwin  governed  his  kingdom  with 
justice  and  integrity,  reclaiming  his  subjects  from  the 
licentious  courses  to  which  they  had  been  accustomed^ 
and  giving  an  example  of  virtue  and  uprightness  to 
the  other  monarchs  of  the  island :  so  that  "  such  was 
the  peace  and  tranquillite  through  out  all  Britannic^ 
that  a  weake  woma  might  have  walked  with  her  new 
bom  babe  oner  all  the  yland,  euen  firom  sea  to  se% 
without  anie  dammage  or  danger/^*  But  still  Edwin 
was  not  a  Christian ;  he  had  listened  to  the  nussion- 
aries  who  preached  the  faith  of  Christ,  and  he  had 
reflected  upon  its  nature :  yet,  although  he  offered  no 
sacrifices  to  his  idols,  he  hesitated  concerning  the  new 
creed,  and  doubted  whether  it  were  holier  and  more 
worthy  of  the  Deity,  than  the  serrice  of  those  goda 
whom  he  worshipped  after  the  manner  of  his  forefa* 
thers. 

*  The  Venerable  Bede. 
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After  some  years  of  a  peaceful  and  happy  reign^  he 
obtained  in  marriage  Edilburga^  a  princess  of  Rent : 
into  her  family  and  kingdom  the  light  of  Christianity 
had  been  successfully  introduced.  She  was  accom- 
panied to  her  husband's  court  by  Paulinus^  one  of  the 
earliest  of  the  missionaries  to  Britain.  He  is  de- 
scribed by  the  "  venerable^'  historian,  as  being  "  in 
personne  a  taule  man.  somewhat  crooked  backe,  and 
black  of  heare,  lene  in  face,  and  having  a  hooked  and 
thin  nose;  in  his  countenance  bothe  dredAil  and 
reuerent  -P  and  his  mind  was  active,  intelhgent,  and 
upright. 

One  day,  when  Edwin  was  sitting  alone  in  his 
chamber,  and  brooding  over  the  important  truths  that 
had  been  pressed  upon  his  attention,  this  Patdinus 
entered  and  approached  him.  He  stretched  forth  his 
hand,  and  laid  it  upon  the  head  of  the  King,  while  he 
said  in  an  impressive,  but  gentle  voice,  "  Does  the 
monarch  of  Northumberland  remember  this  sign?*' 

The  King  started  from  his  seat  as  if  a  spirit  had 
addressed  him,  and  fell  on  his  knees,  while  his  eyes 
were  fixed  on  the  missionary  as  if  endeavouring  to 
recognize  in  his  strange  garb  and  his  solemn  counte- 
nance and  bearing,  the  visitor  who  had  so  mysteri- 
ously accosted  him  under  the  old  oak  tree,  during  his 
exile  in  the  kingdom  of  East  Anglia.  While  he  thus 
gazed  and  trembled,  the  missionary  pressed  his  hand 
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more  firmly  on  his  braw^  and  repeated  the  question^ — 
''Does  the  moifarch  of  Northumberland  remember 
this  sign  ?" 

^1  do  well  remember  it/'  replied  the  King  inian 
agitated  and  broken  voice ! 

''  And  does  the  Eling  remember  the  pledge  he  gave 
when  this  sign  was  passed  ?'' 

''  So  surely  as  I  remember  the  one^  do  I  remem- 
ber the  other  V^ 

"  Behold  then/'  said  Faulinns,  raising  him  from 
the  ground,  "  by  the  bountiful  hand  and  power  of  our 
Lord  and  God,  have  yon  escaped  the  rage  of  your 
most  deadly  enemy ;  behold,  also,  by  His  grace  and 
mercy  have  you  obtained  rule  over  your  kingdom. 
Now,  have  not  the  promises  made  to  you  by  the 
messenger  of  the  Almighty  been  truly  and  faithfully 
fiilfilled?'' 

"  Most  truly  and  faithfuUy !''  replied  the  King, 
and  again  he  knelt  and  bowed  his  head. 

''Remember  now,''  continued  the  missionary, 
"the  promise  which  you  then  gave,  and  let  your  pro- 
mise also  be  fulfilled.  And  He  who  so  delivered  you, 
shall  deliver  you  from  greater  enemies  and  exalt  you 
to  higher  honours  :  even  to  the  saving  you  from  eter- 
nal misery,  and  giving  you  to  reign  with  him  in  hea- 
ven— ^his  eternal  kingdom." 

"I  do  remember  my  promise/'  said  the  King, "  and 
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TLOW  let  me  hear  of  that  good  and  merciful  Beings  by 
whom  I  have  been  so  blessed.  Tell  Ine  of  that  God 
of  whom  I  have  heard  so  vaguely :  but  of  whom  I  have 
dreamt  in  my  dreams  by  night,  and  dwelt  upon  in 
my  meditations  by  day;  and  let  me  be  a  true  be- 
liever in  that  living  God,  that  I  and  my  people  may 
be  His  worshippers  I" 

That  day  and  the  next  the  King  and  the  mission- 
ary remained  closeted ;  the  divine  book  was  opened : 
its  hallowed  words  were  read,  and  the  King  no  longer 
doubted  the  truths  it  contained.  He  left  his  chamber 
a  Christian,  and  within  a  short  period  was  baptized 
with  the  principal  officers  of  his  court,  and  a  vast  con- 
course of  his  people — so  vast,  that  the  ceremony  em- 
ployed the  rejoicing  and  grateful  Paulinus  six  and 
thirty  days,  from  sun-rise  until  stm-set ;  commencing 
on  the  Easter  Sunday  of  the  year  627,  in  a  church 
hastily  built  of  wood,  in  the  city  of  York,  and  dedi- 
cated to  the  apostle  Saint  Peter. 

Such  is  the  history  of  the  introduction  of  Chris- 
lianity  into  the  Saxon  kingdom  of  Northumberland, 
and  such  the  history  of  its  Eirst  Christian  King, 
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Continued, 


The  sixth  kiBgdom,  Mercia,  was  for  thirty  years  under 
the  dominion  of  one  of  the  most  ferocious  supporters 
of  paganism^  namely^  Fenda;  but  the  son  of  that 
monarch;  Peada^  was  converted  to  the  true  faith  by 
the  instrumentality  of  Elfired,  his  wife's  brother^  and 
Christianity  became  the  religion  of  the  people.  This 
monarch  founded  ^^a  faire  church  at  Medeshamp- 
steady  now  called  Petcrborrow/'  but  was  assassinated, 
(as  some  authors  say,  by  the  arts  of  his  wife— others, 
by  means  of  his  mother,  who  still  remained  a  pagan,) 
while  solemnizing  the  festival  of  Easter,  about  the 
year  659. 

The  eleventh  of  the  Mercian  sovereigns  was  Offa, 
who  was  elected  by  the  nobles,  clergy,  and  delegates  of 
the  people,  in  a  Wittena-gemot,  or  Parliament,  con- 
vened for  the  purpose,  A.D.  785.  During  the  vigorous 
administration  of  this  enterprising  prince,  many  of  the 
lesser  states  were  rendered  tributary  to  the  Mercians. 
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The  Britons,  who  had  encroached  on  parts  of  Wessex 
and  Merda,  were  driven  back  to  their  mountains,  and 
Offa  threw  up  a  rampart,  the  better  to  repress  their 
incursions,  which  rampart  extended  from  the  mouth  of 
the  Wye  to  the  river  Dee,  and  of  which  vestiges  re- 
main even  to  this  day. 

It  is  to  be  lamented  that  the  close  of  this  monarches 
life  was  clouded  by  a  fearful  crime, — ^this  was  no  less 
than  the  murder  of  Ethelbert,  king  of  East  Anglia, 
and  his  own  son-in-law.  Stung  by  remorse,  the  last 
days  of  Offa  were  days  of  dreadful  suffering,  and  he 
made  a  pilgrimage  to  Borne  in  the  vain  hope  of  thus 
expiating  his  sin. 

The  most  distinguished  of  the  Mercian  princes  for 
worth  and  talent  was  Kenwulf,  the  contemporary  of 
Egbert :  this  monarch  founded  the  Monastery  of 
Winchcombe,  in  the  county  of  Gloucester,  and  was 
buried  therein  after  a  reign  of  twenty-two  years, 
A.D.  819. 

Speed  tells  us  that  the  last  Mercian  king  was 
Burdred,  a  man  of  great  bravery  and  merit.  He 
died  at  Rome,  whither,  it  will  be  observed,  that  it  was 
now  become  a  frequent  custom  for  kings  and  nobles 
to  repair  for  religious  purposes.  His  queen,  Ethel- 
swith,  took  the  veil  on  his  death,  and  dying  fifteen 
years  after,  was  buried  with  much  honour  in  Padua, 
A.D.  869.    Three  years  before  this  last  event,  the 
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kingdom  had  fallen  under  the  dominion  of  Egbert^ 
king  of  the  West  Saxons,  namely  in  886. 

The  seventh  Saxon  kingdom^  that  of  East  Anglia, 
was  founded  by  UflFa,  about  the  year  575,  the  people 
being  for  some  time  called  Uffines^  and  the  monarchs 
Uffinga,  &om  hia  name.  But  a  person  much  more 
important  in  history  was  Bedwald,  of  whom  you  have 
already  heard  as  the  friend  and  protector  of  Edwin, 
Prince  of  Deira,  and  in  whose  day  the  kingdom  first 
rose  into  consequence,  an  event  not  a  little  contributed 
to  by  his  stout  defence  of  the  oppressed  Edwin,  and 
the  victory  he  obtained  over  his  ambitious  enemy, 
Ethelfrid.  It  was  by  the  son  of  Bedwald,  Erpenwald 
by  name,  that  the  blessed  light  of  the  gospel  was 
brought  into  East  Anglia,  but  his  pagan  subjects  were 
so  exasperated  by  the  injury  done  to  their  idols,  that 
they  conspired  his  death,  and  slew  him  by  the  hands 
of  their  emissary,  Richebert.  It  thus  happens  that 
many  authors  call  Sigebert,  his  successor,  the  first 
Christian  monarch.  This  sovereign,  more  fortunate 
than  his  predecessor,  prevailed  on  his  subjects  to  re- 
ceive the  Christian  religion,  and  founded  a  college 
either  at  Cambridge  or  Oxford,  but  at  which  place  is 
a  point  much  disputed :  he  built  an  abbey  also,  to 
which  he  retired,  but  being  forced  thence  by  the  fe- 
rocious king,  Penda,  and  dragged  into  a  battle,  where- 
in he  refused  to  use  any  other  weapon  than  a  white 
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wand — ^was  slain^  with  his  cousin  Egric,  whom  he  had 
made  his  successor,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord,  638. 

The  last  East  Anglian  king  was  Edmund,  its 
fifteenth  monarch,  whose  kingdom  was  invaded  by 
the  Danes,  A.D.  H70. 

Turner  records  a  singular  occurrence  as  taking 
place  in  the  sixth  century,  and  which  he  found  in 
Frocopius ;  this,  as  giving  an  insight  into  the  state  of 
manners  in  that  remote  day^  shall  form  the  subject  of 
my  next  story. 
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SELETHRTTHA'S  REVENGE. 


On  the  shores  of  the  lovely  Rhine — but  whether  on 
the  right  or  left  bank^  authorities  are  not  agreed — 
there  dwelt  in  former  times  a  brave  and  powerful 
nation  called  the  Yami^  whose  king,  desirous  of  ex- 
tending his  influence,  sent  ambassadors  to  East  Anglia 
for  the  purpose  of  demanding  the  hand  of  an  East 
Anglian  princess  for  his  son  and  successor.  The 
messengers  were  received  with  such  honours  as  the 
taste  of  the  times  accounted  beseeming. 

After  due  consideration  their  request  was  acceded 
to,  and  the  East  Anglian  princess  Selethrytha  was 
betrothed  to  his  highness  Radiger,  Crown  Prince  of 
the  Vami :  ever  premising  that  of  *'  Crown  Princes^' 
and  ''  Highnesses'^  there  was  in  those  primitive  days 
but  small  discourse — ^these  titles  are  an  anachronism 
that  if  you  please  we  will  permit  for  the  occasion. 

Now  I  should  tell  you  that  the  name  "  Selethry- 
tha^'  signifies  "s,  good  threatener;''  and,  though  I 
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confess  that  if  I  had  been  Prince  Badiger^  the  posses- 
sion of  such  a  name  would  have  seemed  to  me  no  very 
attractive  addition  to  the  charms  of  my  promised 
bride ;  yet  I  do  not  find  it  recorded  that  the  Rhenish 
suitor  was  alarmed  at  the  appellation :  perhaps  he  had 
not  guessed  how  perfectly  the  lady  would  justify  her 
claim  to  it. — 

"  And  all  went  merry  as  a  marriage  bell." 

But  no  long  time  from  this  betrothment,  the  king 
of  the  Vami  became  dangerously  ill.  He  had  him- 
self but  lately  married  a  daughter  of  Thierri,  king  of 
Austrasia,  (a  part  of  the  country  now  called  France,) 
and  anxious  to  retain  the  alliance  of  her  powerful 
brother^  Theodebert  the  Franc,  who  had  succeeded 
Thierri  in  his  dominions,  he  compelled  his  son  to  pro- 
mise that  he  would  marry  the  Frankish  princess,  not- 
withstanding his  previous  betrothment  to  Selethrytha, 
so  soon  as  the  death  then  impending  should  leave  her 
a  widow,  and  thia  Radiger  failed  not  to  do  when  the 
demise  of  his  father  took  place. 

But  the  two  Varnian  chiefs  had  neglected  to  ask 
the  consent  of  one  person,  whose  good  will  was  yet 
found  to  be  very  essential  to  the  peaceful  conclusion 
of  the  business :  this  was  no  other  than  the  East  An- 
glian princess  :  and  our  gentle  Selethrytha  no  sooner 
became  aware  of  the  oversight  we  have  just  alluded 
to,  than  she  resolved  to  make  all  parties  repent  of 
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their  omission,  to  this  end  she  gave  herself  no  repose 
until  she  had  stirred  up  her  eonntrymen  to  fiJl  upon 
the  people  of  the  Yami  with  fire  and  sword. 

But  to  soften,  in  some  degree,  your  displeasure 
with  this  lady,  who  so  well  knew  how  to  maintain  her 
own  rights,  I  should  teU  you  that  the  rejection  she 
had  suffered  was  at  that  time  held  to  be  an  indignity 
despoiling  the  party  suffering  it  of  her  reputation,  in- 
somuch that  the  injured  princess  had  no  longer  the 
right  to  hold  up  her  head,  among  the  maids  and  ma- 
tronage  of  her  nation,  as  one  equally  honourable  with 
themselves.  I  hope  this  will  in  some  measure  excuse 
her  in  your  eyes,  as  in  those  of  her  people  it  was  so 
entire  a  juBtification,  that  they  embarked  heart  and 
soul  in  her  cause. 

Nor  would  the  energetic  lady  entrust  the  seekers 
of  vengeance  to  any  guidance  less  interested  than  her 
own.  It  is  true  that  her  brother,  with  a  large  fleet, 
accompanied  her ;  but  while  it  was  for  these  auxiliaries 
to  bring  the  offenders  to  her  feet,  it  was  to  herself 
that  she  reserved  the  right  of  judging  them. 

Gaining  the  Rhine  in  safety,  the  East  Anglian 
ships  debarked  their  troops,  and  a  violent  struggle 
commenced.  I  will  not  describe  the  many  battles 
that  ensued,  but  content  myself  with  telling  you  that 
the  Islanders  were  completely  victorious,  and  returned 
to  their  Lady  with 'songs  of  triumph. 
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and  obey  the  coimsel  of  liim  who  should  deliver  me 
from  the  straights  and  dangers  that  now  surround  me^ 
and  afterwards  exalt  me  to  be  king  over  mine  own 
country ;  surely  would  I  listen  to  such  a  one,  for  his 
counsel  must  be  good/' 

"  'Tis  well/'  repeated  the  stranger,  and  again  he 
regarded  longer  and  with  more  attention  the  counte- 
nance of  Edwin — ^full  of  animation  and  hope  as  it  had 
now  become.  '^'Tis  well;  and  when  these  things 
have  happened,  remember  the  answer  I  have  heard 
and  taken ;  remember  that  your  promise  be  fidfilled 
and  accomplished;  remember  well  this  time,  and  this 
our  talk;  and  remember  this,  which  shall  be  for  a 
sign  between  us/'  So  saying,  he  laid  his  right  hand 
on  the  head  of  the  young  prince. 

When  Edwin  raised  his  eyes,  the  stranger  was 
gone.  A  moment  had  scarcely  passed ;  he  felt  as  if 
the  hand  still  gently  pressed  his  brow,  yet  he  saw  no 
one.  He  gazed  anxiously  around,  and  listened  to  hear 
some  departing  step;  he  beheld  nought  but  the  boughs 
of  the  oak  that  bent  on  all  sides  of  him,  and  heard 
only  the  wind  among  its  branches. 

"Edwin,  Prince  Edwin !''  It  was  the  voice  of  a 
young  erle,  his  friend;  and  it  was  loud  and  fearless. 
Oswald  drew  near,  and  grasped  his  friend's  hand,  then 
bent  his  knee,  looked  upwards  and  exclaimed,  ''Now 
blessed  be  the  good  Being  who  prompted  our  king  to 
virtue;  blessed  be  the  Unknown  God." 
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**The  Unknown  God!^^  mnrmiired  a  voice  near 
them.  The  friends  started^  and  Oswald  looked  terri- 
fied around — *^  Surely/'  said  he,  '^  'twas  but  the  echo 
of  the  decayed  tree;  there  is  no  one  near  us :  but  let 
us  hasten,  and  take  counsel  together  within." 

"Who  is  this  Unkrunvn  GodiV*  enquired  Edwin; 
there  was  no  answer,  and  he  passed  on.  The  young 
erle  then  briefly  explained  to  the  prince  that  the 
queen  had  joined  with  many  nobles,  in  effectually 
reasoning  with  the  king  against  the  infetmy  of  deUver- 
ing  up  their  royal  guest  to  certain  destruction ;  that 
the  UiBnga  had  resolved  to  preserve  his  honour,  and 
to  despise  equally  the  gold  and  the  threats  of  Adel- 
frid,  whose  ambassadors  had  received  their  final  an- 
swer, and  were  to  leave  the  palace  of  Redwald  at  day- 
break. 

Edwin  and  his  friend  sat  together,  in  the  prince's 
chamber,  until  the  grey  twihght  had  passed  from  the 
&ce  of  the  earth ;  and  the  morning  had  risen  calmly 
and  beautifully  after  the  last  day's  storm.  They  regard- 
ed the  change  in  nature  as  a  type  of  the  wanderer's 
destiny ;  and  while  they  spoke  of  the  gloom  that  was 
gone,  it  was  in  happy  anticipation  of  the  sunshine  that 
was  approaching.  The  trampling  of  horses  beneath 
the  outer  wall  soon  announced  the  departure  of  the 
Northumbrian  ambassadors  firom  the  East  Anglian 
court,  and  the  friends  retired  to  rest. 
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THE  CONSOLIDATED  MONARCHY. 
A.D.  800  TO  869. 


We  now  arrive  at  the  reign  of  Egbert,  the  most  dis- 
tinguished of  the  Anglo-Saxon  kings  before  Alfred, 
and  who  acceded  to  the  throne  of  Essex  in  the  year 
800,  the  only  living  descendant  of  Cerdic,  its  foun- 
der. He  was  most  acceptable  to  his  countrymen,  and 
having  spent  much  time  in  the  court  of  Charlemagne, 
lie  had  acquired  a  skill  in  the  art  of  governing  that 
laid  the  foundation  of  his  &ture  greatness.  At  his 
accession^  the  minor  powers  of  Kent,  Essex,  and  East 
Anglia  were  dependent  on  Mercia,  but  this  last  king- 
dom was  governed  by  the  vigorous  hand  of  KenwuL^ 
who,  for  the  first  nineteen  years  of  Egbert's  reign, 
was  his  competitor  in  excellence ;  and  it  was  not  un- 
til the  death  of  Kenwulf  left  his  kingdom  a  prey  to 
disorders,  that  it  fell  into  the  hands  of  Egbert.  The 
submission  of  its  dependent  kingdoms  was  consequent 
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on  the  fall  of  Mercia,  and  Nortliumberland  soon  after 
acknowledged  Egbert's  ascendancy. 

The  only  enemies  that  now  troubled  the  repose  of 
Egbert  were  the  Danes,  of  whom  moi*e  hereafter.  He 
had  scarcely  consolidated  his  kingdom,  and  received 
the  homage  of  his  tributary  princes  as  their  chief,  than 
he  was  attacked  by  the  celebrated  sea-king,  Eadnar 
Lodbrog,  who  ravaged  the  Isle  of  Sheppey,  and  de- 
feated Egbert  at  Charmouth,  in  Dorsetshire,  in  832 ; 
but  was  in  his  turn  defeated  in  835,  with  great  slaugh- 
ter, and  compelled  for  that  season  to  retire.  Egbert 
died,  after  a  reign  of  prosperity  rarely  equalled,  in  the 
year  836,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Ethelwulf. 

Originally  intended  for  the  church,  this  prince  was 
a  much  less  vigorous  opponent  than  his  father  had 
been;  and  under  his  feeble  reign,  the  Danes  suc- 
ceeded in  obtaining  a  permanent  settlement  in  the 
Isle  of  Thanet,  and  in  Northumberland.  The  first 
wife  of  Ethelwulf  was  Osberga,  the  daughter  of  Oslac, 
a  man  of  high  celebrity,  and  herself  distinguished  for 
sense  and  goodness :  this  lady,  dying  after  the  birth 
of  Alfred,  her  fourth  son,  was  succeeded  in  the  king's 
affections  by  Judith,  a  French  princess,  also  a  woman 
of  great  merit,  and  one  to  whom  Alfred,  a  child  of 
six  years  old  at  the  time  of  her  marriage  with  his  fa^ 
ther,  was  afterwards  indebted  for  much  assistance  in 
his  education. 

k8 
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It  was  on  returning  tlirongli  France  from  a  pil- 
grimage  to  Rome^  that  Ethelwulf  married  his  second 
wife;  but  he  had  no  sooner  reached  England  with 
her,  than  he  had  the  pain  of  discovering  a  conspiracy, 
at  the  head  of  which  was  his  eldest  son,  Ethelbald. 
A  civil  war  between  the  father  and  son  was  prevented 
only  by  the  latter  being  associated  with  his  father  in 
the  gavernment.  Ethelwulf  was  much  under  the  do- 
minion of  the  clergy,  and  is  said  to  have  appropriated 
the  tenth  part  of  his  dominions  to  the  church :  thus 
granting  what  we  now  call  the  tithes. 

Ethelwulf  was  succeeded  by  his  rebellious  son, 
Ethelbald,  of  whom  little  worth  recording  has  come 
down  to  us :  he  died  unlamented,  three  years  after  his 
accession,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  brother  Ethel- 
bert,  whose  short  but  honourable  reign  of  six  years, 
was  fully  occupied  in  checking  the  incursions  of  the 
Danes.  On  his  death,  in  866,  the  kingdom  devolved 
on  Ethelred,  third  son  of  Ethelwulf;  m  pursuance 
of  that  monarch's  will.  The  reign  of  Ethelred,  like 
that  of  his  predecessors,  was  incessantly  harrassed  by 
the  Danes.  These  pirate?  were  now  accustomed  to 
attack  different  parts  of  the  coast  simultaneously. 
During  the  last  year  of  Ethelred's  reign,  five,  or  ac- 
cording to  Speed,  nine,  pitched  battles  were  fought 
against  them,  in  one  of  which,  fought  April  the  20th, 
87 1>  the  young  king  lost  his  life. 
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We  have  more  than  once  alluded  to  the  sea-kings^ 
and  since  my  next  story  will  introduce  you  to  the  most 
celebrated  of  these  piratical  sovereigns^  it  may  be  well 
to  say  a  few  words  as  to  their  origin  and  character. 

"  Possessed  of  no  territory,  with  no  wealth  but 
their  ships,  no  force  but  their  crews,  the  Vikingr,  or 
sea-kings  of  the  north,  were  held  in  horror  through- 
out Europe.  With  no  means  of  life  but  their  sword, 
these  pirates  swarmed  on  the  ocean,  and  plundered 
whatever  land  they  approached.  'Never  to  sleep 
under  a  smoky  roof,  nor  to  indulge  in  the  cheerful 
cup  over  a  hearth,'  was  with  them  a  duty  and  a  boast. 
Their  mode  of  warfare  was  marked  by  the  most  de- 
moniac cruelty;  and  he  was  rather  lauded  than  dis- 
graced^  who,  landing  by  night,  had  set  fire  to  a  de- 
fenceless house,  and  reduced  its  inhabitants  to  ashes.'' 

Nay,  so  highly  was  this  terrible  pursuit  of  piracy 
held  in  honour,  that  youth  were  regularly  instructed 
in  it  by  monsters,  whose  pre-eminent  ferocity  had 
made  them  worthy  teachers.  One  son  of  a  house  only 
was  permitted  to  remain  at  home ;  the  rest  were  exiled 
to  the  seas,  their  ships  and  requisite  equipments  being 
furnished  to  them  as  a  patrimonial  right ;  and  this 
fearful  custom  prevailed  throughout  the  whole  of  Scan- 
dinavia, whose  populations,  of  every  name,  were  thus 
ceaselessly  poured  over  the  neighbouring  countries, 
bearing  ruin  and  misery  wherever  they  appeared. 
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Even  the  settled  land  sorereigiis  amiued  them- 
selves with  piracy  in  the  summer  months,  but  as  the 
custom  was  uniyersal,  each  was  of  course  a  sufferer  in 
his  turn ;  nor  was  it  an  uncommon  circumstance  for 
a  chief,  on  his  return  from  ravaging  his  neighbour's 
dominions,  to  find  his  own  hearth  laid  in  ashes,  and 
his  family  lying  corses  around  it. 

The  name  Yikingr  is  believed  to  mean  "  King  of  the 
bays,^'  for  in  bays  they  lay  frequently  in  ambush,  ready 
to  fall  on  the  passing  voyager,  who,  in  that  day,  when 
the  bolder  navigation  of  mid-ocean,  customary  in  our 
times,  was  scarcely  dared,  had  the  habit  of  creeping 
timidly  along  the  coasts,  and  here  it  was  that  the  Yi- 
kingr, or  Her  Kongr,  as  they  are  otherwise  called,  lay 
in  wait  till  they  could  rush  on  their  prey. 

One  branch  of  the  Yikingr,  or  Hernadi,  as  they 
were  thirdly  named,  is  said  to  have  cultivated  pa- 
roxysms of  brutal  insanity,  and  to  have  been  revered 
in  proportion  as  these  fits  of  madness  were  violent* 
These  were  the  Berserker,  who,  "  when  a  conflict  im- 
pended, or  a  great  imdertaking  was  to  be  entered  on» 
abandoned  all  rationality  upon  system,  they  studied  to 
resemble  wolves  or  maddening  dogs;  they  bit  their 
shieJds;  they  howled  like  tremendous  beasts;  they 
threw  off  their  clothing ;  they  excited  themselves  into 
a  strength  which  has  been  compared  to  that  of  bears, 
and  then  rushed  to  every  crime  and  horror  which  the 
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most  frantic  enthusiasm  could  perpetrate.  This  fury 
was  an  artifice  of  battle^  like  the  Indian  war  whoop; 
its  object  was  to  intimidate  the  enemy^  and  the  unna- 
tural excitation  was  always  followed^  as  might  be  ex- 
pected, by  a  complete  debility.  It  was  originally 
practised  by  Odin,  the  most  revered  of  their  gods; 
they  who  used  it,  often  joined  in  Companies,  but  as 
mind  and  morals  improved,  this  'furor  berserkicus'  was 
felt  to  be  horrible :  it  changed  firom  a  distinction  to  a 
reproach,  was  prohibited  by  penal  laws,  and  the  name 
of '  Berserker '  at  last  became  execrable.'' 

The  early  annals  of  half  Europe  were  blotted  by 
dark  pages  describing  the  excesses  of  the  sea-kings; 
and  if  I  should  some  day  tell  you  stories,  as  I  possibly 
may  do,  firom  the  chronicles  of  other  countries  than 
our  own,  there  also  we  shall  meet  our  terrible  ac- 
quaintance the  '' Berserker.'  Frightful  things  are 
related  of  their  cruelty  in  France,  for  example;  yet, 
firom  the  descendants  of  these  men  it  is,  that  some  of 
the  noblest  people  of  Europe  have  originated. 

It  is  of  Badnar  Lodbrog,  one  of  the  most  distin- 
guished of  the  Her  Kongr,  that  my  next  stoiy  will  be 
told;  of  his  visit  to  our  country ;  its  inunediate  effect 
and  ultimate  consequences* 
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THE  SEA-KING'S  DEATH  SONG. 


Thb  Child  of  Strife  from  Ms  earliest  breath,  it  was  by 
the  death  of  his  father.  Sigurd^  in  a  battle  with  the 
King  of  Jutland,  wherein  both  chieftains,  with  eleven 
thousand  of  their  followers,  lay  slaughtered  on  the 
field,  that  the  young  Badnar  Lodbrog  succeeded  to 
his  dominions;  but  there  was  no  peace  in  the  land. 
Harold,  of  Jutland,  whose  accession  to  the  throne  was 
consequent  on  the  same  battle  that  had  made  Badnar 
king  of  the  isles,  disputed  his  possession  of  that  terri- 
tory; nor  was  the  sea-king  long  able  to  maintain  his 
footing  against  the  monarch  of  the  Mainland. 

His  fSeither,  a  distinguished  Norwegian  chief,  and 
his  mother,  a  princess  of  Denmark,  at  that  time  the 
most  civilised  kingdom  of  the  north — ^the  education  of 
Badnar  Lodbrog  was  the  best  afforded  by  the  times ; 
and  though  it  did  not  suffice  to  divest  him  of  the 
cruelty  so  common  to  the  period,  it  yet  gave  to  his 
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actions  a  sort  of  dignity^  tliat  raised  him  much  above 
his  barbarous  competitors. 

Driven  by  Harold,  of  Jutland,  from  the  islands  of 
the  Baltic,  his  successful  incursions  on  the  coast  of 
Scotland,  the  Anglo-Saxon  monarchies,  and  Brittany, 
aeon  raised  him  to  pre-eminent  distinction  among  his 
brother  sea-kings.  Married  to  a  lady  of  whom  the 
authorities  speak  as  a  woman  of  much  judgment  and 
force  of  character,  as  well  as  a  celebrated  Scald,  or 
poetess,  he  was  the  father  of  many  sons ;  and  these^ 
educated  in  his  own  views  of  right  and  wrong,  were 
of  course  accomplished  destroyers  like  himself. 

It  was  during  the  solemnities  of  Easter,  in  the 
year  845,  that  the  people  of  Normandy  were  scared 
by  the  apparition  of  this  terrible  sea-king,  who,  first 
ravaging  their  coast  and  its  islands,  next  sailed  up  the 
Seine  to  Bouen,  and  finding  no  efiectual  resistance 
landed  his  troops,  and  throwing  all  into  consterna- 
tion, penetrated  even  to  the  capital,  which  they  en- 
tered on  Easter  eve.  Incapable  of  repelling  these 
dreaded  marauders,  the  people  of  Paris  were  fain  to 
buy  their  safety  with  their  gold;  and  when  the  mo- 
nastery of  St.  Germains  had  been  destroyed  by  the 
barbarians,  Louis  the  Debonaire,  the  son  of  Charle- 
magne, who  then  occupied  the  throne,  induced  them 
to  leave  the  city  by  a  large  gift  in  money. 

Returning  in  triumph  with  his  sons,  Biom,  In* 
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guar,  and  Ubba^  the  victorious  Lodbrog  was  reoored 
by  bis  wife  Aslanga  with  tbe  rejoicings  due  to  so  suc- 
cessful an  expedition ;  and  after  a  certaui  time  giTcn 
to  the  feasts  and  tumults  of  joy  held  proper  to  the 
occasion^  the  Sea-king  once  more  bethought  himself 
of  new  ravages  to  be  carried  into  other  lands. 

His  first  care  was  to  build  two  ships^  of  size  and 
strength  such  as  the  north  had  never  till  then  at- 
tempted. But  when^  having  filled  these  with  his 
choicest  troops,  he  called  his  faithful  Aslanga  to  ap- 
prove his  magnificent  preparation  for  new  triumphs, 
the  brow  of  the  lady  grew  dark  with  apprehension^ 
imd^  for  the  first  time,  she  entreated  the  warrior  to 
forego  his  puipose. 

Surprised  at  a  weakness  so  unwonted  in  the  wife 
of  a  sea-king,  and,  above  aU,  so  forrign  to  the  firm 
character  of  Aslanga^  Radnar  Lodbrog  was  for  a  mo- 
ment disposed  to  listen  to  her  counsel;  but  fiercer 
thoughts  prevailed,  and  embarking  with  his  people, 
he  bore  down  on  the  English  coast,  that  country  be- 
ing the  avowed  object  of  the  expedition. 

Now  it  is  to  be  imderstood  that  the  success  of 
these  piratical  adventurers  did  not  result  from  their 
ability  to  withstand  the  force  of  the  region  they  at- 
tacked, so  much  as  from  the  suddenness  with  which 
they  fell  on  exposed  points,  and  the  celerity  with 
which  they  departed  with  their  prey,  before  resistance 
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eonld  be  gatliered;  their  safety  was  in  their  swiftness^ 
but  this  advantage  the  unwieldy  ships  of  Lodbrog 
wanted,  neither  was  the  navigation  of  that  day  com- 
petent to  their  management.  In  grasping  too  much^ 
Radnar  had  rushed  on  his  fate,  his  ships  were  wrecked 
on  the  coast  of  Northumbria,  but,  too  proud  to  become 
a  suppliant,  it  was  still  as  a  ravager  and  plunderer 
that  he  advanced  into  the  country;  not  without  a 
hope,  perhaps,  that  the  boldness  of  his  attack  might 
bear  down  all  opposition,  and  render  his  having  no 
ships  to  retire  to  a*  matter  of  little  moment. 

It  was  Ella,  king  of  Deira,  a  division  of  Northum- 
brian by  whom  the  sea-king  was  encoimtered;  and 
the  whole  force  of  the  country  being  opposed  to  him, 
it  soon  became  a  hopeless  struggle.  Solemnly  cloth- 
ing himself  in  the  garments  adorned  by  his  wife  As- 
langa,  the  Sea-king  marched  to  what  he  hoped  would 
be  a  death  worthy  his  name ;  four  times  did  he  pierce 
the  ranks  of  Ella.,  but  while  all  his  followers  fell 
around  him,  it  was  his  misfortune  to  be  taken  prisoner: 
he  fell  alive  into  the  hands  of  his  enemies. 

And  now  came  the  terrible  catastrophe.  The  man 
who  had  conquered  Badnar  Lodbrog  was  an  usurper, 
and  with  the  cruelty  so  often  to  be  found  in  that  cha- 
racter did  he  use  his  victory.  The  doom  of  the  sea- 
king  was,  to  be  thrown  into  a  dungeon,  and  there  to 
be  stung  to  death  by  venomous  reptiles ! 
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How  fearfully  this  wickedness  was  afterwards 
avenged  the  troubles  that  marked  the  reign  of  Alfred 
may  attest.  The  manner  in  which  the  fated  sea-king 
met  his  doom  is  set  forth  in  his  Quida,  or  Death 
Song,  composed  by  himself^  as  is  said,  during  the  pro- 
gress of  his  torments ;  some  of  the  latter  stanzas, 
however,  are  ascribed  to  Aslanga.  I  subjoin  a  few 
lines  as  a  specimen. — 

QUIDA,  OR  DEATH  SONG  OF  RADNAR  LODBROG. 

We  hewed  with  our  swords ; 

Hundreds,  I  declare,  lay 

Round  the  horses  of  the  Island  Rocks 

At  the  English  promontory. 

We  sailed  to  the  battle 

Six  days  before  the  hosts  fell. 

We  chanted  the  Masd  of  Spears 

To  the  rising  Sun. 

Hard  came  the  storm  on  the  shield, 

Till  they  fell  prone  to  the  earth 

On  Northumbrians  land. 

We  had  the  music  of  swords  in  the  morning 

For  our  sports  at  Lindis-eyri ; 

Many  fell  into  the  jaws  of  the  wolf. 

The  hawk  plucked  the  flesh*  with  the  wild  beasts. 

Iva's  blood  into  the  sea 

Proftisely  fell— into  the  clear  wave. 

It  seems  to  me  fVom  experience 

That  we  follow  the  decrees  of  the  Fates ; 

Few  escape  the  decrees  of  the  Natal  Goddesses. 
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Never  did  I  believe  that  (Vom  BUa 
The  end  of  1117  life  would  come. 
When  I  strewed  the  bloody  slaughter, 
And  urged  my  planks  on  the  Lakes, 
Largely  we  feasted  the  beasts  of  prey 
Along  the  bays  of  Scotland. 

It  delights  me  continually 
That  the  seats  of  Baldor's  father 
I  know  are  strewed  for  guests : — 
We  shall  drink  ale  immediately 
From  the  large  hollowed  skulls 
I  come  not  with  the  words  of  fear 
Into  the  HaU  of  Yithris. 

How  would  for  me 

All  the  sons  of  Aslanga 

Their  bright  brands  awake 

If  they  knew  but  the  danger 

Of  our  encounter. 

What  a  number  of  snakes 

Full  of  venom  strike  me ; 

I  gained  a  true  mother  for  my  children 

That  they  might  have  brave  hearts. 

Qrim  dangers  surround  me  iVom  the  adder, 
Vipers  dwell  in  the  palace  of  my  heart. 
We  hope  that  soon  the  staff  of  Vithris 
Will  stand  in  Elhi's  breast. 

Little  do  I  believe  that  of  men 

There  will  be  any  king 

More  famous  than  ourself. 

When  young,  I  grasped  and  reddened  my  spear, 

I  will  die  without  a  groan. 
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The  hours  of  my  lUb  glide  away, 
But  laughing  I  will  die. 

My  young  readers  will  find  an  admirable  account 
of  the  Sea-kings  in  Turner's  excellent  history  of  the 
Anglo-Saxons,  and  it  is  thence  that  I  have  taken  the 
greater  part  of  what  is  here  set  before  them. 
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ALFRED    THE    GREAT. 

FROM  871  TO  900,  OR  901. 


Historians  have  insisted  with  so  mncli  pertinacity 
on  tlie  great  and  undoubted  excellence  of  Alfred^  that 
lus  misfortunes  would  seem  to  have  been  rather  the 
consequence  of  his  virtues^  than  occasioned  by  his 
defects.  Nay,  the  very  term  '^  defect/^  as  applied  to 
the  character  of  this  most  justly  revered  king,  will  be 
new  and  startling  to  many  persons  not  imacquainted 
with  history.  Yet  truth  demands  that  this  should 
not  be — ^nay,  justice  to  the  noble  Al&ed  himself  for- 
bids our  silence  as  to  the  early  defects  of  his  charac- 
ter, for  how  much  more  exalted  does  he  really  become 
who  is  shown  to  have  nobly  combated  and  gloriously 
overcome  the  faults  that  had  been  imposed  on  him  by 
the  peculiarity  of  his  circumstances,  than  could  ever 
be  the  imaginary  personage  who,  marching  on  with 
all  appliances  to  aid,  and  unimpeded  by  any  one  evil 
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tendency^  had  found  excellence  in  his  path  and  could 
hardly  choose  but  make  it  his  own. 

Having  thus  premised  a  statement  soipewhat 
foreign  to  those  usually  given  as  regards  this  prince^ 
but  which  is  gathered  from  his  most  attached  friend 
and  faithful  biographer^  the  good  churchman  Asser — 
I  proceed  fearlessly  to  lay  it  before  you^  confident  that 
your  admiration  for  this  noblest  of  our  monarchs  will 
be  rather  heightened  than  diminished  by  the  know- 
ledge of  all  the  truth. 

We  have  already  alluded  to  his  mother-in-law, 
Judith. — This  lady,  sitting  one  day  amidst  her  hus- 
band^s  sons,  is  reported  to  have  proposed  a  volume  of 
Saxon  poems,  which  she  held  in  her  hand,  as  the 
prize  of  him  who  would  first  learn  to  read  it.  The 
elder  princes  remained  untempted  by  this  offer ;  but 
Alfred,  who,  though  he  had  accompanied  his  father, 
Ethelwulf,  to  Rome  and  to  the  French  court,  and  was 
now  in  his  twelfth  year,  was,  like  his  brothers,  unable 
to  read — ^felt,  unlike  them,  very  anxious  to  gain  the 
power  of  doing  so,  and  having  found  a  teacher,  he, 
after  due  labour,  acquired  the  book,  by  complying  with 
the  condition,  of  being  able  to  read  it.  From  this 
time  he  became  much  addicted  to  study,  but  this  did 
not  render  him  inactive  or  slothful ;  on  the  contrary, 
he  is  eulogized  as  incomparably  skilled  in  the  chase, 
and  almost  recklessly  brave  in  war. 
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We  have  elsewhere  mentioned  that  battle  with 
the  Danes,  in  which  the  brother  and  predecessor  of 
Alfred  lost  his  life.  This  was  followed  by  another, 
which  took  place  within  a  month  of  Alfred^s  accession, 
and  in  which,  the  king^s  troops  being  totally  defeated, 
he  was  compelled  to  make  a  disadvantageous  peace 
with  the  enemy,  who,  for  the  moment,  quitted  the 
kingdom. 

Bnt  it  was  only  for  the  moment, — ^no  sooner  had 
they  gained  reinforcements,  than  they  immediately 
retmned.  Entering  Merda,  they  drove  out  Burrhed, 
or  Burdred,  its  then  chief,  and,  dividing  their  forces, 
the  larger  portion  of  the  Danish  army  marched  to 
Cambridge,  where  they  wintered,  while  the  second 
division  proceeded,  under  Halfdan,  to  complete  the 
conquest  of  Northumbria. 

Again  the  invaders  were  bought  off  by  the  king, 
but  this  sacrifice  had  scarcely  been  consummated^ 
when,  regardless  of  their  oaths,  they  fell  on  his  forces 
by  night,  and  slaughtering  his  horsemen,  availed 
themselves  of  the  horses  thus  obtained  to  reach  Exe- 
ter, where  they  remained  for  seven  months. 

The  year  878  was  marked  by  the  heaviest  calami- 
ties, new  swarms  from  the  Baltic  now  joined  those 
who  were  already  in  possession  of  Merda,  and  ad- 
vandng  into  Wessex,  they  next  made  themselves 
masters  of  Chippenham,  from  which  hold  they  com- 
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mitted  extensiye  rayages  in  the  country.  This  acoes- 
lion  of  strength  in  the  enemy  cansed  so  much  terror 
that  many  fled  the  land^  others  submitted  to  the 
Danes,  and  the  king  himself  was  reduced  to  keep 
himself  in  so  perfect  a  concealment^  that  neither  his 
friends  nor  his  enemies  knew  whether  he  were  living 
or  dead. 

Matthew^  of  Westminster^  tells  us  that  he  had  no 
means  of  existence  but  such  as  he  could  extort,  not 
merely  by  secret  or  open  plunder  of  the  Danes,  but 
eyen  from  such  of  his  own  subjects  as  submitted  to 
them  (the  Daues).  And  into  this  misery  he  seems  to 
haye  sunk  without  those  battles  of  which  one  might 
naturally  haye  expected  first  to  hear — without  the 
desperate  struggle  to  have  been  expected  from  his 
warlike  character,  and  without  the  dignity  of  retreat, 
which  one  would  suppose  must  mark  the  last  efforts, 
however  hopeless,  of  a  Warrior  and  a  King. 

And  it  is  from  the  evidently  reluctant  admissions 
of  his  most  attached  friend  that  we  gain  the  solution 
of  these  difficulties.  Alfred  had  not,  at  that  time, 
the  confidence,  or  respect,  or  affection,  of  his  people. 
Nor  does  he  seem  to  have  merited  them.  Hear  what 
Asser  says:— ''This  adversity  occurred  to  the  king 
not  undeservedly,  for  that  when  he  was  a  young  man 
and  of  a  youthful  mind,  he  would  not  hear  the  op- 
pressed when  they  came  to  him,  nor  afford  them  any 
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assistance^  but  treated  them  as  of  no  estimation.'^  St. 
Neot^  also^  the  kinsman  of  Alfred^  admonishes  him 
thus  forcibly  : — "  O  king^  much  shalt  thou  suffer  in 
this  life^  thou  shalt  be  deprived  of  that  kingdom  in 
which  thou  art  so  violently  exercising  an  immoderate 
tyranny :  but  cease  to  wander  in  depraved  manners ; 
thy  sins  with  alms  redeem^  and  with  tears  abolish ; 
depart  entirely  from  thine  unrighteousness^  and  thou 
shalt  find  mercy.'* 

And  Asser  again^  alluding  to  some  misconduct  of 
Alfred  in  the  dischai^e  of  his  royal  functions^  ex- 
presses a  hope,  that  since  his  folly  was  so  severely 
punished  in  this  world,  he  might  not  be  chastised  for 
it  in  the  next.  From  all  which  we  must  infer  that 
his  faults  were  really  grave  ones.  But  having  said 
thus  much  for  the  honour  of  sacred  truth,  and  in  jus- 
tice to  the  sublime  virtues  afterwards  displayed  by  our 
glorious  monarch,  let  us  turn  to  the  brighter  portion 
of  the  picture. 

After  wandering  long  in  marshes  and  forests,  ex- 
posed to  the  most  cruel  hardships,  the  king  is  describ- 
ed as  coming  to  the  Isle  of  Athelinglie,  or  the  "  Isle 
of  Nobles,''  now  Athelney;  and  here  befel  that  ad- 
venture of  the  cowherd's  wife  and  the  cakes,  so  often 
repeated,  but  which  I  cannot  allow  myself  to  omit — 
here  it  is,  as  translated  by  an  accomplished  writer 
from  a  biography  in  Saxon. — ''  He  took  shelter  in  a 
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Swain's  house^  and  also  him  and  his  evil  wife  dili- 
gently served.  One  day  the  Swain^s  wife  heated  her 
oven^  and  the  king  sat  by  it  warming  himself — she 
knew  not  then  that  he  was  the  king — ^then  the  evil 
woman  was  excited^  and  spoke  to  the  king  with  au 
angry  mind :  ^  Turn  thou  those  loaves,  that  they  bum 
not,  for  I  see  daily  that  thou  art  a  great  eater  I'  He 
soon  obeyed  this  evil  woman,  because  she  would  scold. 
He  then,  the  good  king!  with  great  anxiety  and 
sighing,  called  to  his  Lord,  imploring  his  pity  I" 

Alfred  is  said  to  have  richly  rewarded  the  peasant, 
whose  name  was  Denulf,  in  after  times ;  and,  finding 
him  a  man  of  capacity,  he  recommended  him  to  study^ 
and  to  enter  the  ecclesiastical  profession,  which  De- 
nulf doing,  became  in  the  end  Bishop  of  Winchester. 
For  this  fact.  Turner  quotes  William  of  Malmesbury 
and  Florence  of  Worcester. 

In  this  state  of  misery  the  king's  reflections 
appear  to  have  been  deep  and  effective ;  his  disposi- 
tions seem  to  have  undergone  a  most  beneficial  change. 
After  a  time  his  wife  and  family  joined  him,  and  one 
day  when  Alfred  was  pondering  over  a  book  that  con- 
"tained  the  lives  of  illustrious  men,  he  was  interrupted 
by  the  feeble  knock  of  a  hungry  man,  who  earnestly 
supplicated  relief;  remembering  the  state  of  sufiering 
in  which  he  had  himself  reached  the  same  spot,  Al- 
fred laid  down  his  book,  and  finding  that  his  store  for 
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the  moment  consisted  of  one  loaf  only,  he  turned 
gently  from  his  poor  reluctant  queen,  who  trembled 
to  part  with  their  last  morsel,  and  giving  the  half  to 
the  stanring  beggar,  returned  the  remainder  to  his 
wife. 


Three  months  from  this  time  he  resolved  on  mak- 
ing an  effort  against  the  Danes  encamped  at  Bratton- 
Hill;  and  sent  messengers  enjoining  his  nobles  to  meet 
him  with  their  followers  in  battle-array  to  the  east  of 
Selwood  Forest. 

First  visiting  the  Danish  camp  in  the  disguise  of  a 
minstrel,  which  his  acquirements  in  music  and  poetry 
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enabled  him  to  do  effectually^  tlie  king  made  what- 
ever observations  could  be  useful  to  his  purpose ;  he 
then  joined  his  newly  raised  forces,  and,  leading  them 
against  the  enemy,  who  was  unprepared  for  such  an 
attack,  he  gained  a  victory  "  as  complete  in  its  bene- 
ficial effects,  as  it  was  brilliant  in  its  immediate 
glory/' 

Far  fipom  destroying  his  enemies,  once  overcome, 
the  king  granted  th  eir  lives  to  Guthrum,  the  Danish 
commander-in-chief,  and  his  followers ;  nay,  he  per- 
mitted them  to  settle  in  East  Anglia„  on  condition  of 
their  receiving  baptism,  to  which  they  agreed. 

From  this  period  the  reign  of  Alfred,  though  not 
undisturbed  by  the  Danes,  was  wise  and  prosperous. 
He  rebuilt  the  cities  and  castles  that  had  been  de- 
stroyed, and  raised  fortifications  in  every  eligible  po- 
sition; he  divided  the  country  into  Hundreds  and 
Tythings,  for  its  better  military  defence  and  internal 
peace ;  he  created  a  Naval  Armament  for  the  protec- 
tion of  the  coast,  and  for  this  alone  would  be  justly 
entitled  to  the  gratitude  of  every  EnglislAnan,  since 
it  constitutes  him  the  foimder  of  the  English  Navy. 

It  was  for  the  welfare  of  his  people  alone  that  our 
good  King  Alfred  now  lived  and  acted.  Tranquillity 
once  restored,  his  next  care  was  to  devise  a  Constitu- 
tion, which  should  secure  civil  liberty  and  impartial 
justice  to  all  classes  of  his  subjects.    Among  his  in* 
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sHtutions^  that  of  Trial  by  Jury  holds  a  distinguished 
place.  Alfred  had  not  only  to  defend  and  cherish  his 
people^  he  had  also  to  educate  them.  Yet  neither  from 
this  task  did  he  shrink.  He  founded  the  University  of 
Oxford^  established  numerous  schools^  and  encouraged 
learning  by  distinguishing  those  possessing  it  with  his 
personal  friendship.  Merit  was  everywhere  sought 
and  rewarded. 

Nor  was  example  wanted  to  enforce  the  precepts 
he  laid  down.  Himself  a  student  of  astronomy^  geo- 
graphy^ and  botany:  he  translated  the  works  of 
Boethius^  with  valuable  additions^  as^  also^  the  Pasto- 
rals of  Gregory,  the  Works  of  Bede,  and  those  of 
Paulus  Orosius.  He  wrote  Tales  and  Dialogues  of 
great  merit,  and  from  which,  if  my  limits  allowed  me 
to  give  you  extracts,  you  would  see  that  he  possessed 
extensive  information  on  historical  and  other  subjects. 
Some  assert  him  to  have  translated  the  Scriptures, 
but  it  would  rather  seem  that  he  made  a  selection 
from  them  for  his  own  use,  more  especially  from  the 
Psidms  of  David.  He  is  mentioned  with  profound 
respect,  whether  for  learning  or  probity,  by  all  his 
contemporaries ;  and  an  author,  writing  at  the  period 
of  the  Norman  Conquest,  gives  him  the  honourable 
title  of  the  "Truth-teller." 

Again,  following  Asser,  we  find  that  '^  all  experi- 
enced the  vigilance  and  protection  of  his  fatherly  car^ 
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none  now  sought  his  help  in  vain.'*  His  reputation 
increased  with  his  life,  and  after  twenty-two  years  of 
the  most  active  utility,  he  died  greatly  lamented  and 
honoured,  on  the  26th  day  of  October,  -^D.  901,  in 
the  53rd  year  of  his  age,  and  the  30th  of  his  reign. 

We  have  designedly  omitted  to  speak  of  what  was 
perhaps  the  most  brilliant  military  action  of  Alfred^s 
life.  This  was  his  long  struggle  with  the  distinguish- 
ed Danish  General,  Hsesten,  or  Hastings,  and  the 
pai'ticulars  will  be  found  in  the  following  story. 
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PirnssN  yeara^  employed  sedulously  for  the  benefit  of 
his  people^  had  lent  their  confirming  efiect  to  the  weU 
awakened  virtues  of  the  royal  Alfred^  since  the  victory 
of  Ethandune  had  removed  him  from  the  privations 
of  Athebiey^  and  the  reproaches  of  his  ^'  evil ''  hostess^ 
to  the  throne  he  so  nobly  illustrated.  Fifteen  years 
of  ceaseless  activity^  and  of  continual  improvement 
both  in  the  people  he  so  anxiously  ruled^  and  in  him- 
self, at  once  their  guardian,  governor,  and  teacher. 

It  was  a  wild  night  of  autumn,  in  the  year  893; 
the  wind  whistled  fitfully  through  the  many  crevices 
of  the  royal  dwelling,  and  its  ill  secured  doors  and 
windows,  but  recently  furnished  with  the  luxury  of 
horn  panes,  shook  and  rattled  as  the  blast  raved  around 
them.  Little,  however,  were  these  interruptions  re- 
garded by  the  Aoble  looking  occupant  of  the  rude 
chamber;  they  might,  indeed,  have  passed  altogether 
unnoticed,  but  that,  ever,  as  a  more  violent  gust  came 
rushing  through  the  building,  the  head,  previously 
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bent  over  its  employment^  was  raised  for  a  moment, 
and  a  glance  of  satisfaction  was  given  to  the  tall  waxen 
taper  that^  steadily  burning  in  the  clear  horn  casings^ 
which  he  had  himself,  with  much  labour  of  thought^ 
contrived  for  it^  bade  a  calm  and  successful  defiance 
to  the  vagrant  airs  that^  blowing  unheeded  about  the 
head  of  the  observer^  were  seen  with  pleasure  to  assail 
as  vainly  the  pellucid  palace  he  had  contrived  for  his 
light.  At  once  a  lamp  and  a  time  piece^  the  slender 
shaft  now  gave  warning,  that  the  few  moments  which 
alone  his  many  avocations  permitted  him  to  devote  to 
the  object  then  filling  his  thoughts^  were  expended^ 
and,  rising  from  the  board  on  which  he  had  been 
tracing  certain  lines^  segments  of  circles,  ftc.,  &c,, 
that  (though  little  likely  to  find  favour  with  a  Sep- 
pings  or  a  Symonds  of  our  day,  were  yet  the  fore- 
shadowings  of  important  improvements,  in  what  we 
must  be  permitted  to  call  the  Naval  Architecture  of 
that  period)  the  earnest  student  laid  his  rough  pen- 
cil aside,  and  gave  the  signal  that  an  official,  whom 
he  had  appointed  for  that  hour^  and  who^  as  he 
doubted  not^  was  waiting  without^  might  enter  his 
presence. 

Punctual^  as  is  ever  the  servant  of  a  master  exact 
in  the  measurement  of  his  own  time,  the  Gerefa*  Lu- 

*  Gerefa — this  officer,  from  whose  name  it  is  probable  our  modern 
term  Sheriff  is  derived,  was  of  some  consequence  in  the  executive;  bat 
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canum  now  stood  before  his  lord;  but  tbe  marks  of 
heavy  care  were  on  his  brow^  and  his  compressed  lips 
were  eloquent  of  something  much  amiss,  though  as 
yet  no  sound  escaped  them. 

'^  Then  it  is  true  that  the  restless  Hsesten  hath 
left  his  lair  upon  the  Norman  coast,  and  it  is  indeed  to 
our  own  shores  that  the  Sea-king  shapes  his  course  ?'' 
observed  King  Alfired;  the  face  of  the  Gerefa  being 
a  sufficiently  speaking  exponent  of  the  information  his 
master  had  sent  him  to  gather,  in  consequence  of  ru* 
mours  that  had  lately  reached  him. 

'^  It  is  even  so,  noble  king,'^  responded  Lucumon^ 
''two  hundred  and  fifty  of  his  ships  are  off  the  Kent- 
ish coast;  already  has  he  destroyed  the  forts  that 
were  constructing  by  your  orders,  in  the  fens,  and  his 
barbarian  hordes  have  well  nigh  completed  a  strong 
line  of  defence  on  the  Bother.^' 

''  He  is  a  noble  leader,^'-  replied  the  high  minded 
king,  "  and  must  be  worthily  met ;  summon  Sigeric 
and  Ethelwyn,  and  return  thyself  to  join  our  coundL 
Bring  also  more  cheerful  looks  with  thee,''  continued 
the  noble  Alfred  with  a  friendly  smile :  ''  thou  hast 
helped  me  through  as  dangerous  a  juncture,  redoubted 

hit  duties  were  so  ▼uried,  that  we  know  of  no  office  now  existing  that 
could  be  called  equivalent :  there  were  three  classes  or  Gerefas.  The 
king's  Geneat,  or  HertUman,  is  also  named  as  an  officer  of  high  im* 
poctanoe. 
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as  this  Hsesten  is^  and  never  fear  but  thou  slialt  see 
me  well  through  this^  my  good  Lueumon — our  best 
efforts  and  heaven's  blessing  on  them  to  aid/' 

Not  that  the  monarch  undervalued  his  peril;  he 
knew  it  to  be  extreme.  The  Danes^  newly  settled  in 
East  Anglia^  might  be  expected  to  join  their  invading 
countrymen ;  and  Alfred's  first  care  was  to  encamp 
with  his  forces  in  such  a  position^  as  to  separate  his 
new  assailants  from  these  so  lately  subdued  neigh- 
bours. 

This  he  accomplished  with  a  celerity  and  judgment 
that  surprised^  and  for  the  moment  even  awed^  his 
antagonist;  for  Hsesten^  remarkable  himself  for 
these  two  invaluable  qualities  in  a  general,  was  the 
better  able  to  appreciate  their  probable  effect  on  his 
own  designs,  and,  accustomed  to  the  disorderly  and 
inefficient  mode  of  defence  prevalent  through  Nor- 
mandy, he  was  but  ill  prepared  to  expect  the  cool 
caution  and  firm  courage  displayed  by  Alfred.  Our 
monarch  had  beside  a  second  difficulty  to  contend 
with,  in  the  conditions  of  military  service  among  the 
Saxons  permitting  all  to  retire  to  their  homes,  the 
campaign  once  concluded ;  but  this  also  he  met  with 
consummate  prudence.  He  divided  his  forces  into 
two  bodies,  one  of  which  he  dismissed  to  the  occupa- 
tions needful  for  the  preservation  of  all  from  famine  ; 
and  when  these  had  passed  their  time  of  absence^  they 
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irere  recalled  to  the  field;  while  the  portion  of  the 
troops  that  had  remained  in  active  service  were^  in 
their  tum^  dismissed  to  the  labours  of  agriculture. 
By  this  means  he  maintained  a  strong  force  always  in 
the  fields  and  was  enabled  to  keep  both  Hastings  and 
the  suspected  East  Anglians  in  cheeky  until  means 
could  be  devised  and  brought  into  action  for  driving 
Hie  former  fix>m  the  kingdom. 

And  so  crippled  was  the  Danish  invader,  by  the 
success  with  which  the  prudent  measures  of  Alfred 
had  enabled  him  to  cut  off  his  supplies;  so  weary 
did  he  feel  of  being  shut  up  to  starve  in  his  entrench- 
ments, that  he  promised  at  once  to  leave  the  king- 
dom, and  sent  his  two  sons  to  Alfred,  with  a  request 
that  they  might  be  baptized,  and  admitted  to  the 
Christian  communion.  Instead  of  betaking  himself 
to  his  ships,  however,  the  treacherous  Dane  proceeded 
inland,  plundering  and  destroying  all  before  him :  he 
was  immediately  pursued  by  Alfred,  and  his  army  de- 
feated with  great  loss,  at  Famham,  in  Surrey.  Again 
was  the  enemy  reduced  to  sue  for  peace,  which,  on  a 
repeated  promise  to  leave  the  country,  was  again  ac* 
corded :  but  the  restless  Haesten  (or  Hastings,  for  he 
is  indifferently  called  by  both  names)  found  means 
not  only  to  recommence  the  struggle,  but  to  induce 
his  countrymen  of  East  AngUa  to  join  their  forces 
with  his^  for  the  purpose  of  maintaining  it. 
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Exeter^  the  coast  of  Sussex^  and  the  city  of  Ches- 
ter, were  in  turn  witness  to  the  skill  and  valour  of 
our  illustrious  king,  and  to  the  pertinacity  of  his  ene- 
mies. Twice  were  the  wife  and  children  of  Hastings 
brought  as  prisoners  to  the  presence  of  Alfred,  and 
twice  did  he  return  them,  first  bestowing  on  them 
costly  presents,  unharmed  to  their  natural  protector; 
but  the  barbarous  Sea-king  remained  untouched  by 
the  nobility  of  his  proceedings,  or  perhaps  it  may  with 
more  truth  be  said,  that,  weary  of  his  homeless  and 
precarious  existence,  the  wanderer  had  resolved  on 
settling  himself  on  the  fertile  shores  of  Britain,  and 
was  reluctant  to  resign  his  hopes  of  doing  so. 

His  next  attempt  was  to  fix  himself  in  the  moun- 
tains of  North  Wales ;  but  driven  thence  and  across 
the  whole  width  of  the  island  by  his  equally  pertina- 
cious pursuer,  he  at  length  entrenched  himself  on  the 
river  Lea,  about  twenty  miles  above  London,  the  citi- 
zens of  which  place,  having  prematurely  attacked  him^ 
were  defeated  with  great  loss.  But  the  king  arriving 
to  their  aid,  compelled  the  enemy  to  abandon  his 
ships,  enabled  his  own  people  to  secure  their  harvests, 
and  that  done,  pursued  the  Danes  to  the  Severn, 
where  the  aid  of  their  treacherous  countrymen,  the 
East  Anglians,  had  again  enabled  them  to  make  a 
stand. 

It  was  now  that  the  acquirements  of  Alfred  in  na- 
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Tal  arcliitectnre  stood  him  in  stead.  The  Danish  and 
Frisian  ships  had  hitherto  surpassed  all  others  known 
in  Europe,  but  the  many  improvements  introduced 
into  his  navy  by  Alfred,  enabled  him  now  to  bring  a 
force  against  his  enemy  that  at  length  put  an  end  to 
the  contest.  Six  vessels,  which,  after  ravaging  the 
coasts  of  Devon  and  the  Isle  of  Wight,  were  proceed- 
ing to  reinforce  Hastings,  were  all  destroyed ;  and^ 
yielding  at  last  to  the  genius  of  his  accomplished  an- 
tagonist,  the  Danish  leader  retired  into  France,  where, 
receiving  a  gLfk  of  lands  firom  the  reigning  prince,  he 
is  said  to  have  ended  his  turbulent  life  in  tranquil- 
lity. 

The  Gerefa  Lucumon  was  killed  in  the  last  battle 
fought  on  this  occasion;  and  the  fearful  ravages  to 
which  the  country  had  been  exposed,  were  followed  by 
a  pestilence  that  for  three  years  '^  filled  the  nation 
with  death,''  and  offered  but  too  many  an  occasion 
for  the  exerdse  of  those  virtues,  which  have  gained  for 
Alfred  that  testimony,  from  historians  of  all  ages^ 
which  has  placed  him  high  among  the  greatest,  if  it 
has  not  proved  him  the  very  greatest.  Sovereign,  the 
world  has  ever  produced. 
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I  PRESENT  you  here  with  King  AlfrecPs  translation 
of  a  story  with  which  many  of  you  will  be  already  fami- 
liar, because  I  think  you  will  like  to  see  it  as  he  pre- 
sented it  to  his  readers :  no  large  number,  be  it  observed 
in  passing,  for  the  accomplishment  of  reading  was  in 
that  day  a  very  rare  one. 

*'  There  happened  formerly  in  the  Trojan  war,  that 
there  was  a  king  of  the  name  of  Aulixes  (Ulysses) ; 
he  had  two  nations  under  the  Caesar,  these  were  called 
Ithacige  and  Ketie^  and  the  Caesar's  name  was  Aga- 
memnon. Then  Aulixes  went  with  that  Caesar  to  the 
battle;  he  had  then  some  hundred  ships.  Then  were 
they  some  ten  years  in  that  war. 

"  Then  the  king  returned  home  firom  that  Caesar, 
when  they  had  won  the  country.  He  had  not  then 
more  ships  than  one,  but  that  was  a  three  rower. 
Then  a  high  tempest  and  a  stormy  sea  withstood  him, 
and  he  waa  driven  into  an  island  beyond  the  Wendel 
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Sea:  there  lired  a  daughter  of  Apolline,  the  son  of 
Job  (Jove). 

**  This  Job  was  their  king^  and  it  pleased  them  that 
he  should  be  their  highest  god;  and  these  foolish  men 
belieyed  on  him  because  he  was  of  a  kingly  race^  and 
they  knew  no  other  god  in  that  time :  but  they  wor- 
shipped their  kings  for  gods.  Then  should  Job's  fieu 
ther  ako  be  a  god.  His  name  was  Satumus,  and 
they  had  him  also  the  same  for  a  god^  and  one  of 
them  was  the  Apolline  that  we  have  mentioned. 

''  This  ApoUine's  daughter  should  be  a  goddess ; 
her  name  was  Kirke  (Circe) .  They  said  she  was  a  very 
great  magician^  and  she  Uved  in  that  island  that  the 
King  Aulixes  was  driven  on;  she  had  there  a  great 
retinue  of  her  Thegns  (Thanes),  and  also  of  other 
maidens. 

*'  Soon  as  she  saw  the  forth-driven  king  that  we 
spoke  of  before,  whose  name  was  Aulixes,  she  began 
to  love  him,  and  each  of  them  the  other,  so  immode- 
rately, that  he  for  love  of  her  abandoned  all  his  king- 
dom, and  remained  with  her  till  the  time  that  his 
Thegns  (Thanes)  would  not  stay  longer  with  him,  but 
for  love  of  their  country  they  resolved  to  leave  him. 
Then  began  false  men  to  make  spells,  and  they  said 
that,  by  their  magic,  they  would  spread  and  turn  these 
men  into  the  bodies  of  wild  animals,  and  afterwards 
throw  them  into  chains  and  fetterf.    Some  they  said 
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they  should  transform  into  lions^  and  when  they  should 
speak  they  roared;  some  became  boars^  and  when 
they  lamented  their  sorrow  they  furiously  grunted ; 
some  were  changed  into  wolves^  and  when  they 
thought  to  speak  they  howled ;  some  were  turned  to 
that  deer  kind^  which  men  call  tigers :  thus  were  all 
the  company  transformed  into  various  kinds  of  deer — 
every  one  to  some  deer,  except  only  the  King  Aulixes. 
They  shunned  every  meat  that  men  eat,  and  desired 
those  things  which  the  deer  eat ;  they  had  no  likeness 
^  of  man,  neither  in  their  body  nor  in  their  voice,  yet 
every  one  knew  in  his  understanding,  as  he  did  before : 
this  imderstanding  sorrowed  very  much  for  the  mi- 
series which  they  suflfered/'  &€•,  &c. 
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EDWARD  THE  ELDER,  ATHELSTAN,  ED- 
MUND THE  ELDER,  EDRED,  EDWY,  ED- 
GAR, EDWARD  THE  MARTYR,  ETHELRED 
THE  UNREADY,  AND  EDMUND  IRONSIDE. 

F&OM  901  TO  1016. 


Thb  great  Alfred  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Edward, 
who,  haying  distinguished  himself  in  the  struggle 
with  Hastings,  was  chosen  by  the  nobles,  although 
Ethelwold,  son  of  Ethelbert,  Alfred's  eldest  brother, 
laid  claim  to  the  crown.  Ethelwold  was  supported 
by  the  Danes  settled  in  Northumberland,  and  by 
troops  obtained  from  the  Continent;  but  Edward, 
who,  though  greatly  inferior  to  his  illustrious  father 
in  all  other  respects,  is  said  to  have  equalled  him  in 
military  skill,  soon  terminated  the  contest  in  a  battle^ 
wherein  Ethelwold  was  slain,  and  his  most  zealous 
followers  taken  prisoners.  Edward  was  much  assisted 
in  the  wars  against  the  Welsh,  which  agitated  the 
greater  part  of  his  reign,  by  his  sister,  Ethelfleda,  or 
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Elfleda,  who,  having  married  the  Earl  of  Mercia,  is 
said  to  have  governed  that  province  very  wisely  after 
her  husband's  death. 

The  university  of  Cambridge  claims  Edward  as  its 
founder;  and  this  prince  may  be  considered  one  of 
the  most  distinguished  of  bur  early  monarchs.  He 
closed  a  not  inglorious  reign  of  24  years,  A.D.  925 ; 
and  being  followed  to  the  grave  four  days  after  by  his 
accompUshed  son,  Ethelward,  the  eldest  cliild  of  his 
first  marriage,  the  Anglo-Saxon  crown  was  given  by 
a  Witenagemot  to  his  eldest  but  illegitimate  son, 
Athelstan,  who  was  thirty  years  old  at  his  accession. 
This  prince^  although  illegitimate  as  we  have  said, 
was  knighted  in  his  infancy  by  his  grandfather, 
Alfred;  he  was  carefully  educated  by  Ethelfleda,  his 
axmt,  and  his  attainments  would  seem  to  have  well 
repaid  her  care. 

The  early  years  of  Athelstan's  reign  were  much 
disturbed, — ^first  by  Sithric,  Danish  Prince  of  Nor- 
thumberland,  and  next  by  Anlaf  and  Gx)defrid,  sons 
of  that  prince:  these  last  procured  the  alliance  of 
Constantine,  King  of  Scotland,  and  a  great  battle  waa 
fought  at  Brumanburg,  A.D.,  938.  The  event  was 
long  doubtful,  for  all  fought  with  reckless  bravery ; 
but  at  length  the  Scottish  monarch,  with  his  son,  the 
flower  of  his  nobility,  and  five  tributary  Idngs  who 
had  joined  him,  being  all  dead  on  the  field,  after  hav- 
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ing  perfonned  prodigies  of  valoxur^  victory  declared  for 
Athelstan^  who  secured  by  it  the  whole  of  Northum- 
bria  and  Wales.  This  event  seated  him  firmly  on  the 
throne^  and  he  it  is  who,  by  many  old  annalists,  is 
called  the  first  English  king.  After  this  contest, 
Athelstan's  reign  was  one  of  qniet;  his  alliance  was 
sought  by  the  most  powerful  foreign  princes,  and 
''  from  this  period,  England  began  to  come  forth  from 
her  insular  seclusion,  and  to  be  concerned  in  the  com- 
mon transactions  of  Europe.^' 

But  perhaps  Athelstan's  most  glorious  distinction 
ufas  that  of  causing  the  Holy  Scriptures  to  be  trans- 
lated into  the  Saxon  tongue.  This  has  been  rarely 
commented  on  by  historians,  but  is  an  honour,  we  are 
the  more  bound  to  preserve  to  him,  inasmuch  as  that 
we  are  compelled  to  record  against  him  the  fearful 
crime  of  a  brother's  murder. 

The  young  Edwin,  being  charged  with  intending 
to  dethrone  the  king,  asserted  his  innocence  on  oath; 
but  spite  of  this,  he  was  put  to  sea  in  a  shattered  boat 
without  oars,  and  thus  cruelly  committed  to  the  mercy 
of  the  waves.  For  some  time  his  bark  rose  on  the 
waters,  but  seeing  himself  carried  farther  and  farther 
into  the  wilds  of  the  ocean,  he  sprang  despairing  into 
the  waves :  his  body  was  washed  on  shore  near  Dover, 
and  for  seven  years  Athelstan  mourned  his  death  with 
a  bitterness  of  sorrow,  which  showed  that  he  had 
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gained  by  his  crime  only  the  self  reproach  and  jniaeiy 
that  always  follow  guilt. 

Athelstan  died  A.D.  941^  leaving  the  Englidi 
throne  to  his  brother  Edmund^  a  youth  then  18  years 
of  age. 

This  prince^  called  Edmund  the  Elder,  was  at- 
tacked by  Anlaf,  the  son  of  Sithric,  immediately  on 
his  accession,  and  although  compelled  to  negotiate  a 
disadvantageous  peace  with  that  enterprising  leader, 
he  displayed  great  bravery  and  military  skill.  Hia 
life  was  cut  short  by  an  event  related  variously  by 
contemporary  authors — ^the  best  authorities  describe 
it  as  follows :  England  was  at  this  time  much  infested 
by  banditti,  and  one  of  the  most  turbulent  of  these 
marauders,  named  Leolf,  being  banished  by  the  king^ 
had  yet  the  boldness  to  appear  at  a  feast  in  his  pre^ 
sence ;  Edmund,  enraged  at  this  insult,  rose  to  seize 
the  robber,  and  was  stabbed  to  the  heart  in  the  strug- 
gle which  ensued;  but  whether  by  Leolf,  or  some  other 
hand,  is  declared  by  the  most  trustworthy  writers 
to  have  remained  unknown:  this  event  took  place 
A.D.  946. 

Edmund  the  Elder  was  succeeded  by  his  brother 
Edred.  The  Northumbrian  Danes  seized  the  occasion 
to  revolt,  and  were  aided  by  Malcolm,  King  of  Scot- 
land;  but  the  vigorous  measures  adopted  by  Edred, 
soon  terminated  the  rebellion.    Now  began  that  era 
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of  priestly  domination^  which  was  afterwards  felt  to 
be  so  tyrannical  and  oppressive.  Dunstan^  at  this 
time  abbot  of  Canterbury^  had  been  expelled  for  his 
turbulence  by  Athektan  and  Edmund;  but,  gaining 
on  the  weaker  Edred,  the  whole  resources  of  the  king- 
dom became  gradually  placed  at  his  disposal.  The 
death  of  Edred,  which  took  place  A.D.  955,  gave  a 
check  to  the  abbot^s  power;  his  son  and  successor^ 
Edwin,  sometimes  called  Edwy,  was  little  disposed  to 
succumb  to  the  churchman's  influence.  Edwin  had 
married  his  cousin  Elgiva,  and  at  the  festival  of  his 
coronation,  he  retired  firom  the  riot  of  the  feast  to  the 
repose  of  the  queen's  apartments.  This  being  an 
offence  against  the  customs  of  the  day,  Dunstan  pre- 
sumed to  enter  the  royal  presence,  and  to  force  the 
king  from  his  bride.  In  revenge  for  this  insult,  Edwin 
required  from  the  abbot  an  accoimt  of  the  treasures 
entrusted  to  him  in  the  late  king's  reign;  this  Dun- 
stan was  either  unable  or  unwilling  to  give,  and  was 
instantly  banished  the  kingdom.  This  act  of  boldness 
was  avenged  by  the  excommunication  of  the  queen^ 
whom  Odo,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  instigated  by 
Dunstan,  commanded  Edwin  to  give  up,  as  within  the 
prohibited  limits  of  consanguinity.  The  thunders  of 
the  church  were  then  so  terrible,  that  Edwin  dared 
not  resist :  Elgiva  was  branded  on  the  cheek  with  a 
hot  iron^  and  banished  to  Ireland.    But  her  affection 

Nd 
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for  her  Husband  triumphed  over  her  feara  of  the 
priests;  being  healed  of  her  wounds,  she  escaped  from 
her  enemies,  and  had  reached  Gloucester,  when  she 
was  seized  by  the  emissaries  of  Odo,  and  murdered 
with  circumstances  of  revolting  barbarity. 

About  the  same  time  the  Mercians,  incited  by 
Dimstan,  had  revolted,  and  placed  Edgar,  the  younger 
brother  of  Edwin,  on  the  throne.  Heart-broken  from 
the  death  of  his  beloved  wife,  the  wretched  Edwin  felt 
no  power  to  contend  with  this  new  calamity,  and  sink- 
ing beneath  the  persecution  of  his  enemies,  he  died 
before  he  had  well  attained  the  age  of  manhood^ 
A.D.  959. 

His  brother  Edgar,  surnamed  the  Peaceable,  suc- 
ceeded him,  and  Dunstan  being  recalled,  was  made 
first.  Bishop  of  Winchester,  and  next.  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury;  Odo  having  died  some  time  before. 
This  reign  is  remarkable  principally  for  its  perfect 
tranquillity;  a  circumstance  resulting  less  from  the 
pacific  dispositions  of  the  prince,  perhaps,  than  from 
the  formidable  attitude  of  defence  he  maintained,  a 
large  standing  army  being  constantly  in  pay,  while 
no  less  than  4,000  vessels  of  difierent  sizes  are  said  to 
have  guarded  the  coasts.  No  one  ventured  to  attack 
a  prince  so  well  defended,  and  his  alliance  was  sought 
by  the  most  powerful  monarchs.  Edgar  was  a  man 
of  bad  moral  character,  but  he  was  very  brave  and 
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spirited ;  qualities  which^  notwithstanding  the  qniet 
of  his  reign,  the  times  yet  gave  him  opportunities  of 
proving :  he  died  in  the  thirty-second  year  of  his  age, 
A-D.  975, 

Edgar  was  succeeded  by  his  son,  Edward  the 
Martyr,  so  called  because  murdered  three  years  after 
his  accession,  by  command  of  Elfrida,  his  father's  se- 
cond wife,  who  desired  to  see  her  own  son  mount  the 
throne.  The  incident  is  thus  related : — Himting  near 
Corfe  Castle,  the  residence  of  his  mother-in-law,  the 
king  rode  thither  to  pay  lus  respects  to  her;  decUning 
to  alight,  he  requested  to  see  his  brother,  and  Elfrida 
presented  him  with  a  cup  of  wine,  but  while  he  was 
raising  it  to  his  lips,  one  of  her  servants  stabbed  him 
in  the  back.  Feeling  himself  wounded,  he  put  spurs 
to  his  horse,  but  soon  falling  from  his  seat,  was  drag- 
ged along  the  rugged  way  by  the  frightened  animal; 
and,  being  traced  by  his  blood,  was  found  a  disfigured 
corpse.  Almost  every  other  event  of  Edward's  reign 
belongs  strictly  to  ecclesiastical  history :  he  died  A.D. 
978,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  brother,  Ethelred^  son 
of  the  murderess  Elfirida. 

This  prince,  sumamed  the  Unready,  was  but  10 
years  old  at  his  accession :  it  is  said  that,  on  his  shed- 
ding tears  for  his  brother's  death,  he  was  beaten 
cruelly  by  his  infamous  mother.  Turner  relates  the 
incident  thus : — **  Elfhda  seized  a  waxen  candle  which 
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stood  near^  and  beat  the  terrified  infant  with  a  dreads 
ful  severity^  that  left  him  nearly  expiring;  the  anguish 
of  the  blows  never  quitted  lus  remembrance,  and  per- 
haps the  irresolution^  the  yielding  imbecility  which 
characterized  his  long  reign^  may  have  originated  in 
the  perpetual  terror  which  the  guardianship  of  such  a 
mother  produced. 

Incessantly  harrassed  by  the  Danes,  and  surround- 
ed by  treacherous  counsellors,  who  were,  in  fact,  the 
secret  agents  of  the  enemy,  the  fleets  and  armies  of 
Ethelred  were  broken  and  dispersed  as  soon  as  ndsed^ 
and  he  was  more  than  once  compelled  to  purchase  a 
disgraceful  peace  by  large  sums  extorted  from  his  al- 
ready impoverished  subjects. 

This  was  bad,  but  more  remains  behind ;  led  away 
by  his  evil  counsellors,  the  king  consented  to  permit 
a  general  massacre  of  his  Danish  subjects,  and  this 
when  they  were  living  in  trusting  peace  with  the 
Saxons.  On  the  day  preceding  the  Festival  of  St. 
Brice  every  city  received  secret  orders  to  destroy  the 
Danes  assembled  for  the  festival ;  and  this  barbarous 
decree  was  executed  without  regard  to  rank,  age,  or 
sex.  Among  the  victims  was  Ounhilda,  sister  of 
Sweyn,  King  of  Denmark,  and  wife  of  an  English 
Earl.  This  excellent  lady,  having  been  converted  to 
Christianity,  was  earnestly  employed  in  seeking  to 
propagate  the  truth  among  her  countrymen,  but  her 
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viitnes  could  not  save  her  from  the  murderers^  who 
beheaded  her^  having  first  slain  her  husband  and  son 
in  her  presence. 

This  wickedness  was  not  long  unavenged;  Sweyn 
of  Denmark  invaded  England  with  an  overwhelming 
force,  and  spread  terror  and  desolation  through  the 
land ;  the  most  horrible  tortures  were  inflicted  on 
all  who  fell  into  his  hands,  the  clergy  more  es- 
pecially, were  pursued  with  unrelenting  virulence, 
paartly  as  Christian  priests,  but  chiefly  because  they 
were  believed  to  be  the  instigators  of  the  massacre. 
These  ravages,  which  laid  the  land  in  ruins,  lasted  ten 
years,  and  ended  in  Ethelred's  abandonment  of  his 
kingdom,  and  in  the  capture  of  London ;  this  last 
event  did  not  take  place  until  after  a  defence  of  which 
the  early  authors  speak  in  warm  terms  of  praise,  nor 
until  Ethelred  had  departed  to  the  shelter  afforded 
him  by  Richard,  Duke  of  Normandy,  brother  to  the 
queen. 

The  death  of  Sweyn,  which  followed  soon  after  his 
triumph,  occasioned  the  recall  of  Ethelred,  and  his  son 
Edmund,  sumamed  Ironside,  received  the  command 
of  the  army ;  but  the  courage  and  conduct  of  the 
prince  were  rendered  useless  by  the  misguided  coun- 
sels of  Ethelred.  Canute,  the  son  and  successor  of 
Swe3m,  gained  several  important  victories;  and  at 
length,  driving  Edmund  from  the  field,  compelled  him 
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to  take  refuge  within  the  walls  of  London.  At  this 
period^  1013,  Ethelred  died,  leaving  the  ruined  sove- 
reignty to  his  more  deserving  son. 

In  this  reign  it  was  that  the  Archbishop  Dunstan 
closed  his  turbulent  life. 

Edmund  Ironside  succeeded  his  father,  as  we  have 
shown,  in  a  period  of  the  most  stormy  violence ;  but 
such  was  the  general  confidence  in  his  military  talents, 
and  the  attachment  of  his  new  subjects  to  his  excel- 
lent character,  that  he  was  nobly  seconded  by  what- 
ever forces  he  could  muster,  and  succeeded  in  driving 
Canute  from  before  the  gates  o^  his  capital.  A  battle 
took  place  at  Scarstan,  which  continuing  until  night 
separated  the  combatants,  was  renewed  in  the  morn- 
ing with  awful  eagerness:  and  Edmund,  engaged 
hand  to  hand  with  Canute,  had  already  slightly 
wounded  him,  when  the  traitorous  act  of  a  wretch, 
whose  name  is  but  another  word  for  infamy,  tore  the 
victory  from  his  grasp.  ''  Striking  the  head  irom  a 
man  named  Osmear,  who  strongly  resembled  the 
King,  Edric  Strseon,  the  unworthy  favorite  of  Ethelred, 
stuck  this  witness  on  his  sword,  and  raising  it  aloft, 
exclaimed,  '  fly,  fly,  ye  men  of  Dorset  and  Devon !  fly 
and  save  yourselves,  for  here  is  Edmund^s  head  I' " 

In  vain  did  Edmund  tear  off  his  helmet,  and  ex- 
pose his  unarmed  head  to  his  deceived  warriors ;  the 
fatal  spirit  had  gone  forth,  the  troops  were  in  disorder, 
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and  all  their  princess  skill  and  brdTery  cotdd  but  sus- 
tain the  combat  till  night  again  interposed. 

Many  battles  were  afterwards  fought^  but  the 
parties  seemed  so  equally  balanced^  that  the  principal 
nobility  implored  the  rival  leaders  to  consent  to  a  di- 
vision of  the  kingdom.  Edmund's  patriotic  efforts 
were  still  unrelaxed^  but  he  had  pardoned  the  traitor 
Edric^  on  receiving  his  oath  of  fidelity,  and  that  bad 
man  rendered  all  his  master's  labours  nugatory.  A 
treaty  was  concluded^  by  which  Mercia  and  Northum- 
berland were  yielded  to  the  Dane,  the  rest  of  England 
remaining  to  the  Saxon  king.  But  this  had  only 
been  signed  a  few  days  when  Edmund  died  at  Oxford, 
by  an  act  and  in  a  maimer  that  shall  be  described  to 
you  in  my  next  story. 

This  event,  which  transferred  the  English  crown 
from  the  Saxons  to  the  Danes,  occurred  A.D.  1016, 
and  in  the  3rd  year  of  Edmund's  reign. 
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THE  TRAITOR'S  GUERDON. 


Ratsed  from  a  very  low  station  by  the  partiality  of  the 
weak  Ethelred,  Edric  Straeon  was  so  far  from  justify- 
ing the  selection  of  his  master,  that  he  is  described  as 
'^surpassing  all  men  in  perfidy  and  cruelty."  Elor 
quent,  plausible,  and  crafty,  it  was  by  the  exercise  of 
these  qualities,  and  no  other  or  nobler  ones,  that  he 
attained  to  the  dignity  of  Duke  of  Mercia,  which  was 
conferred  on  him  in  1007  by  the  injudicious  Ethel- 
red. 

Some  years  after,  and  during  the  life-time  of  his 
indulgent  masler,  the  wicked  Edric  repaid  him  by 
going  over  to  the  Danes  with  forty  ships  that  had  been 
entrusted  to  his  command.  His  treason  at  the  battle 
of  Scarston  I  have  already  described  to  you,  and  pro- 
ceed to  relate  the  crowning  enormity  of  his  disgrace- 
ful life,  with  the  reward  his  then  sovereign  conferred 
on  him  for  its  commission. 

Sincerely  devoted  to  the  cause  of  his    country, 
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Edmund  Ironside  fonght  bravely  while  hope  existed, 
but,  finding  that  his  struggles  brought  only  misery  to 
his  people,  he  consented  to  relinquish  a  large  portion 
of  his  dominions  for  the  sake  of  that  peace  so  much 
needed  by  the  nation,  and  retired  to  one  of  the  cities 
still  remaining  to  him,  with  the  earnest  purpose  of 
maintaining  in  all  uprightness,  the  treaty  he  had  found 
it  needful  to  conclude. 

But  the  wicked  Edric  had  not  yet  filled  up  the 
measure  of  his  crimes,  and  now  bribed  the  servants  of 
Edmund  to  compass  the  destruction  of  their  master. 
Unhappily,  there  were  two  among  them  who  were  not 
found  proof  against  the  traitor's  gifts  and  promises. 
These  were  the  chamberlains  of  the  king :  and,  avail- 
ing themselves  of  their  privilege  to  be  constantly 
about  his  person,  these  wretches  took  advantage  of  the 
confidence  reposed  in  them,  and  attacking  their  unsus- 
pecting lord,  at  a  moment  when  he  was  totally  un- 
prepared to  defend  himself,  they  cruelly  put  him  to 
death.  Their  names  are  not  preserved  in  history,  nor 
are  we  acquainted  with  the  form  in  which  retribution 
overtook  these  wicked  servants.  But  we  may  be  cer- 
tain that  they  did  not  escape  thiB  punishment  they  had 
BO  richly  merited,  any  more  than  their  in&mous  em- 
ployer. 

Not  content  with  this,  the  wicked  Edric  next 
turned  his  arts  against  Edwig,  the  brother  of  Edmund 
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Ironside^  whose  death  was  also  determined  on  by 
Canute^  and  the  Duke  of  Mercia  undertook  to  accom- 
plish it.  Looking  about  for  the  best  means  of  secur- 
ing his  purpose,  he  believed  himself  to  have  found 
them  in  the  person  of  Ethelwold,  a  man  of  high  birth 
but  straightened  means,  and  presenting  this  person  to 
Canute,  the  king  himself  besought  Ethelwold  to 
destroy  the  young  prince,  with  the  promise  of  a  large 
reward. 

But  Ethelwold  had  seemed  to  comply  with  the 
wishes  of  Edric  only  to  preserve  the  life  of  Edwig, 
which  for  that  time  he  succeeded  in  doing,  although 
the  next  year  the  young  prince  fell  a  victim  to  the 
king's  apprehensions. 

Meanwhile  Canute  was  bitterly  displeased  with 
the  Duke  of  Mercia,  both  for  the  failure  and  for  the 
exposure  that  had  ensued  from  his  having  been  led  by 
Edric  to  give  himself  the  order  for  Edwig's  destruc- 
tion. The  king  dissembled  for  a  time,  but  being 
firmly  seated  on  the  throne  and  no  longer  needing  the 
wicked  Saxon's  services,  he  resolved  to  rid  himself  of 
a  man  whose  presence  was  a  constant  reproach  to 
him. 

One  day  the  grasping  Edric,  claiming  further  re- 
wards, was  indignantly  refused,  and  burst  forth  in 
anger — "  For  you,''  he  exclaimed, "  I  deserted  my  lord 
— ^for  you  I  destroyed  him."  "  Not  for  me  "  retorted 
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Canute,  "not  for  me — but  for  your  own  ftmbitious 
purposes — and  you  shall  die  for  your  treason,  your 
blood  be  upon  your  own  head ! — you  have  murdered 
the  Lord's  anointed  ! — your  own  lips  bear  witness 
against  you  !"  Thus  saying,  Canute  gave  a  signal  to 
Eric  of  Norway,  who  struck  down  the  duke  with  his 
battle-axe.  This  blow  not  finishing  him,  he  was  de- 
spatched by  strangulation.  His  body  was  instantly 
thrown  from  the  window,  which  overlooked  the 
Thames ;  the  dark  waves  closed  quickly  over  the 
quivering  corpse — and  this  was  the  "  Traitor's  Guer- 
don." 
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THE  ANGLO-DANISH  MONARCHY. 

FROM  1016  TO  1041. 


Tii  F  death  of  Edmund  having  left  Canute  an  undis- 
puted throne,  he  was  nevertheless  anxious  to  secure 
his  prize  from  the  precarious  tenure  on  which  posses- 
sions obtained  by  force  of  arms  are  usually  held,  he 
therefore  convened  the  nobility  and  clergy,  who,  de- 
claring him  elected,  he  was  immediately  crowned 
king. 

Edmund  had  left  two  sons  and  three  brothers ;  the 
first  were  sent  to  the  King  of  Sweden,  in  the  hope 
that  he  would  permit  them  to  be  destroyed,  which 
Canute  had  been  warned  could  not  be  safely  done  in 
England;  but,  incapable  of  so  wicked  an  act,  this 
prince  sent  the  children  to  Solomon,  or,  as  some  say, 
Stephen,  King  of  Hungary,  to  be  educated  and  pre- 
served. One  died,  the  other  married  Agatha,  daugh- 
ter of  Henry,  Emperor  of  Germany,  and  had  a  son, 
Edgar  Atheling,  of  whom  more  hereafter. 
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Of  Edmund's  brotbers — one,  tbe  most  popular  in 
Sngland,  was  murdered,  and  all  hope  of  succession 
iras  destroyed  for  the  others  by  the  marriage  of  Ca- 
nute with  Emma,  their  mother,  the  children  of  this 
maninge  being  guaranteed  the  crown.     Having  thus 
secured  his  kingdom,  the  acts  of  Canute  were  for 
some  time  oppressive  and  tyrannical;  he  banished 
many  nobles,  and  laid  heavy  imposts  on  the  com- 
mons :  but  he  was  a  great  warrior,  and  some  incidents 
are  related  of  him  that  betoken  a  mind  of  high  order. 
Thus,  having  killed  a  soldier  in  a  moment  of  intem- 
perance, and  so  committed  a  crime  that  he  had  heavily 
fined  in  others,  he  assembled  his  troops,  descended 
from  his  throne,  and,  confessing  his  fault,  he  declared 
those  before  him  his  judges,  and  casting  himself  on 
the  ground,  awaited  humbly  their  sentence.    They 
lespectfolly  withdrew  to  deUberate,  and  touched  by 
the  king's  humility,  decided  that  he  should  himself 
fix  his  punishment.     Homicide  was  then  fined  in  the 
sum  of  forty  talents ;  Canute  imposed  on  himself  the 
payment  of  three  hundred  and  sixty — ^adding  nine 
talents  of  gold  as  a  further  compensation. 

His  reproof  to  his  courtiers  is  well  known ;  these 
unworthy  flatterers  declaring  him  the  commander  of 
the  ocean  itself,  he  ordered  the  chair  of  his  dignity  to 
be  placed  on  the  sea-beach,  and  thus  addressed  the 

Tide  that  was  rolling  to  shore. 
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''Keep  back^  thou  proud  ocean,  the  island  on 
which  I  sit  is  mine,  thou  art  a  part  of  my  dominions, 
and  I  forbid  thee  to  ascend  my  coasts,  or  to  presume 
to  wet  the  borders  of  my  robes/'  That  this  mandate 
was  disregarded  will  be  obvious,  and  Canute  availed 
himself  of  the  occasion  to  impress  on  the  mind  of  his 
courtiers  this  sublime  truth, — "  God  only  is  the  Great 
Supreme,  let  Him  only  have  the  name  of  Majesty, 
whose  everlasting  laws  the  heavens,  earth,  and  sea 
with  all  their  hosts  obey  V^  It  is  added  that  from 
this  time  he  would  never  wear  his  crown,  but  placed 
it  on  the  head  of  a  golden  crucifix  at  Winchester,  for 
he  had  renounced  paganism  soon  after  his  arrival  in 
England. 

Canate  was  remarkable  for  liberality,  love  of 
poetry,  and,  in  the  close  of  his  life,  for  devotional 
feeling.     He  reigned  19  years,  and  died  A.D.  1035. 

Canute  left  three  sons,  Sweyn,  Harold,  and  Har- 
dicanute;  the  last,  being  the  son  of  Emma,  should 
have  succeeded,  but  he,  being  in  Denmark  at  the  time, 
his  brother  Harold  took  possession  of  the  throne.  In 
imitation  of  his  father,  he  procured  the  sanction  of  a 
general  assembly;  but  Emma  sent  for  the  sons  left 
her  by  Ethebed,  in  the  hope  of  unseating  him.  One 
of  these  princes,  Alfred,  feU  into  the  hands  of  Earl 
Godwin,  Harold's  friend  and  adherent,  and  was  bar- 
barously murdered. 
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The  second  retired  with  his  mother  into  Nor- 
mandy. No  event  of  interest  occurs  in  Harold's 
reign;  he  died  in  1040,  and  was  succeeded  by  his 
brother  Hardicanute. 

The  reign  of  this  monarch  was  also  uneventful ; 
he  displayed  great  resentment  against  his  brother 
Harold,  whose  body  he  caused  to  be  torn  from  its 
grave,  decapitated  and  thrown  into  a  marsh ;  but  on 
the  other  hand  he  received  his  half-brother,  Edward^ 
with  great  kindness,  notwithstanding  that  prince's 
claims  to  the  crown.  The  health  of  Hardicanute  was 
very  feeble,  and  he  died  in  consequence  of  drinking 
intemperately  at  the  marriage  of  a  Danish  nobleman, 
A.D.  1041.  With  him  ended  the  Anglo-Danish 
Monarchy,  after  a  dmation  of  24  years  only 
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GUDIN  THE  HERD-BOY  AND  GODWIN 
THE  EAEL. 


The  battle  of  Scarstan,  before  alluded  to^  waa  raging 
in  the  utmost  of  its  fuiy,  and^  fighting  in  the  foremost 
rank  of  Canute^s  warriors,  was  the  brave  Ulfir,  the 
husband  of  his  sister  Astrida,  and  one  of  his  most  fa- 
voured warriors.  Having  broken  a  portion  of  the 
English  line,  his  eager  pursuit  of  the  fugitives  led 
Ulfr  deep  into  an  extensive  wood,  and  when,  perceiv- 
ing his  error,  he  turned  to  regain  his  friends,  the 
shades  of  evening  and  the  absence  of  any  beaten  track 
made  it  impossible  for  him  to  extricate  himself  from 
the  difficulty  into  which  his  imprudence  had  plunged 
him. 

Wandering  for  many  hours,  he  at  length  arrived 
at  the  resolution  to  make  his  bed  on  the  leaves  that 
heaped  his  path ;  for,  unacquainted  with  the  direction 
in  which  he  was  proceeding,  he  might  stumble  at  any 
moment  on  the  forces  of  the  enemy.     This  decided^ 
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the  warrior  laid  himself  peacefully  down,  and  was 
soon  lost -to  the  perils  of  his  situation.  As  to  what 
we  should  now  call  its  discomforts,  he  did  not  perceive 
them ;  even  the  want  of  food  was  a  privation  of  no 
account  in  the  habits  of  a  soldier  of  that  day,  provided 
its  continuance  was  not  such  as  wholly  to  destroy  his 
strength — so  there  lay  the  Dane, — ^till  the  dawn  of 
morning  bade*  him  rise  and  again  attempt  to  regain 
his  people 

But  not  even  daylight  enabled  him  to  discover 
any  indication  of  the  road  he  ought  to  take,  and  in 
momentary  expectation  of  falling  in  iiiith  the  enemy 
in  greater  force  than  his  single  arm  could  master,  it 
was  with  great  satisfaction  that  he  beheld  a  drove  of 
cattle  in  the  distance,  proceeding  to  their  pastures 
under  the  care  of  a  single  herdsman,  towards  whom 
he  instantly  made  his  way. 

On  approaching  nearer,  he  perceived  that  the 
guardian  of  the  cattle  was  a  handsome  boy,  some 
fifteen  years  old,  and,  offering  the  salutation  of  the 
'  morning,  he  enquired  his  name. 

"My  name  is  GudinJ'  (Godwin)  said  the  boy, 
*'  so  please  you,  noble  Thane — but  you !  Ah  !  you 
are  not  of  our  people — ^you  are  one  of  Canute's  chiefs 
— ^perhaps  the  Dane  himself  I"  he  exclaimed,  exchang- 
ing the  tones  of  respect  and  deference  with  which  he 
had  returned  the  stranger's  greeting,  for  one,  first  of 
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surprise  and  then  of  defiance. — "  You  are  Canute ! 
you  are  my  prisoner  1^'  and  the  boy  looked  around 
him  hastily^  as  if  in  the  hope  of  spying  some  weapon 
wherewith  to  secure  his  conquest.  But  soon  recol- 
lecting the  uselessness  of  this^  and  forgetting  the  vast 
disparity  of  force^  he  was  springing  with  his  unarmed 
hands  upon  the  warrior— obeying  an  instinct  proper 
to  the  rude  times  he  lived  in^  and  disregarding  the 
impossibility  of  success — ^but  he  was  corrected  by  the 
outstretched  arm  of  the  chieftain^  whose  smiling  looks 
had  followed  his  every  gesture. 

"  Not  to-day,  my  Uttle  hero,"  observed  the  soldier, 
holding  him  firmly,  but  without  violence,  "  you  must 
wait  for  a  few  more  inches  before  you  and  I  do  battle 
together;  rather  help  me  to  get  out  of  this  wilder- 
ness ;  I  am  not  an  enemy  whom  you  must  fight  with, 
but  a  wanderer  astray,  whom  you  must  help  to  find 
his  road/^ 

"  But  you  are  a  Dane,"  persisted  the  boy. 

''Yes  I  I  am,  but  I  am  one  only,  and  you  are  too 
brave  to  lead  a  single  warrior  into  a  host  of  enemies; 
guidfe  me  to  the  ships  of  Canute,  and  this  jewel  shall 
be  your  reward."  As  he  spibke  he  proceeded  to  draw 
a  costly  ring  from  his  finger,  but  the  boy  waved  back 
the  gi£k,  and  bade  him  keep  it  where  it  was. — "  You 
say  truly,  you  are  but  one,"  he  remarked,  "  I  cannot 
lead  you  to  the  Danish  troops,  for  we  are  far  from 
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them,  and  you  would  be  met  by  xmmben  of  our  peo- 
ple by  the  road.  I  hardly  should  like  to  see  him  cut 
down  by  unfair  odds  either/^  he  continued  thought- 
fully, rather  to  himself  than  to  the  warrior,  whose 
open  countenance  and  fine  presence  he  was  regarding 
with  involuntary  respect  and  interest ;  ''  I  will  take 
you  to  my  father's  house/'  he  concluded,  his  brow 
clearing  from  its  indecision,  '^  his  wisdom  will  decide 
what  should  be  done,  for  it  passeth  mine :"  and  this 
said,  he  carefully  guided  the  stranger  to  his  home. 

Haying  explained  the  matter  to  his  father,  and 
left  the  stranger  in  safety,  the  boy  returned  to  his 
flocks.  And  now,  sacred  by  the  rites  of  hospitality, 
Ulfr  refreshed  himself  with  the  herdsman's  fare,  and 
remaining  in  the  security  of  the  dwelling  till  night- 
fikll,  then  prepared  to  return  to  his  friends.  But  dur- 
ing the  day  he  had  declared  to  the  herdsman  that  his 
son  was  meant  for  better  things  than  following  cattle 
to  the  pastures. 

"  Give  him  to  be  my  guide  to  my  brother's  camp/^ 
he  exclaimed,  "  he  shall  be  to  me  as  a  son  of  my  own, 
and  I  will  make  him  such  a  man  as  you  may  be  proud 
of,  for  there  is  that  in  him  that  assures  me  he  will  re- 
pay my  care." 

The  father's  ambition  prevailed.  The  boy  was 
resigned  to  the  care  of  Ulfr,  whom  he  safely  guided 
to  Canute's  ships;  from  that  moment  he  was  treated 
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as  a  sou  by  the  generous  Dane,  was  trained  to  all  the 
exercises  of  the  period,  and  taught  whatever  was  then 
considered  essential  to  a  finished  edncation.  In  pro- 
cess of  time  the  youth  received  a  near  relation  of  his 
protector  for  his  wife.  And  this  '*  Gudin  the  Herd- 
boy''  is  the  same  that  you  ail  know  so  well  as  ''  God- 
win, Earl  of  Kent/'  the  associate  of  princes,  and  the 
fiither  of  a  king. 

That  the  ambition  he  displayed  in  after  life  greatly 
marred  the  promise  of  his  youth  you  also  know,  and 
it  may  well  have  happened  that,  in  the  heavy  turmoils 
of  his  troubled  ago,  the  proud  earl  may  have  looked 
back  with  regret  to  the  peaceful  home  of  ^'  Gudin  the 
Herdboy/' 
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EDWARD   THE    CONFESSOR* 

The  Danish  yoke  had  become  so  heavily  oppressive, 
that  the  opportunity  afforded  by  Hardicanute's  sud- 
den death  for  the  restoration  of  the  Saxon  line^  was 
seized  with  eagerness.  The  prince  whose  claim  stood 
iSrst  was  Edward,  son  of  Edmund  Ironside,  commonly 
called  Edward  the  Exile,  from  his  residence  in  Hun- 
gary; but  Edward,  the  son  of  Ethelred  and  Emma, 
being  then  in  England,  was  at  once  elected  to  the 
crown.  To  this  the  ambitious  Godwin  contributed 
greatly;  for  though  the  enemy  of  Edward  in  his  mis- 
fortunes, and  suspected  of  having  murdered  his  bro* 
ther  Alfred,  he  had  now  become  his  most  zealous 
partizan.  Earl  Godwin  demanded,  as  the  reward  of. 
his  services,  that  Edward  shoidd  accept  his  daughter 
Emma  in  marriage;  this  the  king  did,  but  although  the 
lady  was  one  of  great  beauty  and  merit,  he  displayed 
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no  affection  for  her,  and  lier  life  was  not  a  Iiappy 
one. 

One  of  the  earliest  acts  of  Edward's  reign  was  to 
despoil  his  mother  of  all  her  possessions — ^induced  to 
this,  as  is  supposed,  by  a  long  cherished  resentment  of 
her  marriage  with  Canute.  He  compelled  her  to 
pass  throiigh  the  ordeal  by  fire^  and  suffered  her  to 


die  in  prison  at  Winchester,  where  she  had  been  cour 
fined  for  ten  years :  he  revoked  besides  all  the  grants 
made  by  former  sovereigns  to  different  Danish  nobles, 
and  taking  all  into  his  own  hands,  was  thus  enabled 
to  abolish  the  odious  tax  called  the  Danegelt,  which 
had  long  pressed  very  heavily  upon  the  people. 
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The  Normans^  among  whom  Edward's  childhood 
had  been  sheltered^  now  received  from  him  the  most 
partial  attention.  This^  with  other  causes^  offended 
Godwin,  and  he  was  for  some  time  at  open  war  with 
the  king,  which  ended  by  the  banishment  of  the  earl 
and  his  family  into  Flanders.  During  the  absence  of 
these  proud  nobles,  Edward  was  visited  by  his  friend 
WUliam,  the  reigning  Duke  of  Normandy,  who,  see- 
ing the  English  monarch  without  any  prospect  of 
heirs,  is  supposed  to  have  laid  at  this  time  the  foun- 
dation of  that  ascendency  which  he  afterwards  gained 
in  England. 

But  a  reconciliation  was  now  effected  between 
Godwin  and  the  king,  which  was  followed  by  so  ma- 
nifest an  intention  on  the  earl's  part  of  securing  the 
crown*  to  his  own  family,  that  Edward,  after  much 
wavering,  resolved  to  bring  home  his  nephew,  Edward 
the  Exile,  and  present  him  openly  to  the  people  as 
their  future  king.  The  prince  did  in  effect  arrive, 
but  had  scarcely  done  so  when  he  died,  leaving  an 
only  son  named  Edgar  Atheling,  or  "  the  most  noble,'' 
a  term  believed  then  to  imply  '*  heir  presumptive  to 
the  crown.'' 

It  happened  not  long  after  Godwin's  restoration 
to  favour,  that,  dining  with  the  king,  the  conversation 
tnmed  on  the  murder  of  Alfred,  when  the  earl,  so- 
lemnly dedaring  himself  free  from  all  participation  in 
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that  crime^  was  suddenly  struck  with  a  mortal  disease : 
this  happened  on  Monday,  in  Easter  week,  and  lin- 
gering in  great  agony  until  the  Thursday  following, 
he  then  expired. 

The  latter  part  of  Edward's  reign  was  marked  by 
an  evident  alienation  on  the  part  of  his  noblity,  who 
attached  themselves  either  secretly  or  openly  to  Ha- 
rold, the  son  of  Earl  Godwin.  The  character  of  this 
king  is  free  from  the  stain  of  great  vices,  but  was  vin- 
dictive, weak,  and  obstinate.  He  built,  saith  Speed, 
"  a  most  fair  and  beautiful  church,  by  the  River  of 
Thames,  in  the  west  of  London,  and  another  dedi-  ' 
cated  to  St.  Margaret,  standing  without  the  Abbey 
of  Westminster.''  His  surname  of  Confessor  is  nearly 
equivalent  to  that  of  Saint.  He  died  in  1066,  after 
a  reign  of  25  years,  and  was  afterwards  canonized  by 
Pope  Alexander  the  Third. 


HAROLD   THE   SECOND. 

It  is  obvious  that  the  true  heir  to  the  crown  was  now 
Edgar  Atheling;  but,  setting  his  claims  aside,  Harold, 
the  son  of  Earl  Godwin,  was  crowned  at  St.  Paul's  on 
the  day  of  his  predecessor's  interment  in  the  Cathedral 
of  Westminster.  The  new  king  immediately  set  him- 
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self  to  the  redressing  of  public  grievances^  and  to  the 
impartial  administration  of  the  laws.  Generous^  brave, 
and  pradent^  Harold  is  declared  to  have  sought  the 
public  good ;  but  his  labours  were  interrupted  by  an 
attack  from  his  own  brother  Tostig,  who  having,  by 
the  just  decision  of  Harold,  been  formerly  expelled 
the  kingdom  for  cruelty  and  oppression,  now  return- 
ing, attacked  Northumberland,  but  having  laid  siege  ^ 
to  York  was  there  defeated  and  slain  by  Harold.  He 
was  none  the  less  the  cause  of  his  brother's  ruin : 
William  of  Normandy,  arriving  on  the  southern 
coast  in  Harold's  absence,  had  found  the  country 
wholly  unprepared  for  defence,  and  had  made  good 
Ids  landing  without  opposition.  It  is  true  that  Ha- 
rold instantly  returned,  but  his  troops  were  weakened^ 
and  his  most  prudent  Mends  saw  that  his  army  was 
in  no  condition  to  meet  the  enemy.  A  short  delay 
would  have  brought  to  Harold  the  militias  of  several 
counties,  who  were  on  their  march  to  join  him;  but, 
forgetting  his  usual  foresight,  the  king  pressed  on, 
and  met  the  army  of  WilUam  near  Hastings,  on  the 
14th  of  October. 

A  battle  now  commenced  which  continued  through 
the  day  with  many  changes  of  fortune;  "the  rival 
commanders  distinguished  themselves  equally,  but  it 
was  now  evening,  and  the  victory  was  undecided,  when 
an  arrow  struck  the  gallant  Harold,  and  fixed  at  once 
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the  fortune  of  the  day.  At  this  period,  more  than 
one-third  of  all  the  English  lands  were  in  the  posses- 
sion of  the  Catholic  church,  its  monasteries,  nun- 
neries, &c.,  which  necessarily  narrowed  the  sovereign's 
resources,  and  left  him  more  open  to  the  attacks  of 
the  invader;  but  notwithstanding  this,  the  death  of 
Harold  was  the  circumstance  that  gave  the  sceptre  to 
William.  The  force  of  England  was  unbroken,  and 
had  she  retained  her  valiant  leader,  the  Norman 
prince,  whose  resources  were  all  engaged  in  this  one 
struggle,  would  have  found,  even  though  victorious, 
that  his  victory  would  presently  have  been  followed 
by  expulsion. 

But  the  supreme  disposer  of  events  had  ordered 
otherwise:  our  island  was  now  to  be  more  closely 
united  with  the  continent,  and  the  establishment  of 
the  new  dynasty  was  perhaps  its  first  step  to  the  im- 
portance it  has  since  acquired  among  the  nations  of 
Europe.  The  Anglo-Saxon  monarchy  terminated  in 
Harold,  after  enduring,  with  the  short  interruption  of 
the  Anglo -Danish  line,  for  more  than  500  years. 

The  long  period  of  the  Saxon  domination  had  not 
of  course  been  unmarked  by  some  progress  in  the  use- 
ful arts  and  civilization.  In  Alfred's  time,  there  were 
roads,  houses,  and  towns,  but  how  different  from  those 
we  see  around  us,  one  fact  will  suffice  to  show ;  the 
good  king  had  invented  a  mode  of  measuring  time, 
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by  making  candles  of  a  certain  weight,  with  rings  to 
mark  the  lapse  of  twenty  minutes,  an  hoar^  &c.,  but 
the  wind  came  in  so  freely  through  the  numerous 
crevices  of  his  house,  that  the  candles  would  not  burn 
equally ;  and  this  so  puzzled  the  calculations  of  the 
king,  according  to  Asser,  that  he  was  compelled  to 
proceed  to  some  farther  invention  to  remedy  it :  after 
much  thought,  he  remarked  the  transparent  quality 
of  white  horn,  and  therewith  made  lanterns,  in  which 
the  candles,  being  enclosed,  burned  more  steadily. 
At  this  time  it  was  that  clothes  were  first  made  to  fit 
the  body,  and  cover  the  limbs ;  the  skins  of  animals 
were  no  longer  used  except  for  bedding,  and  some  of 
the  rich  are  said  to  have  had  linen,  although  the  com- 
mon usage  was  to  wear  woollen  cloth :  the  serfs  or 
slaves  wearing  a  tunic,  open  at  the  sides,  and  having 
each  an  iron  collar  on  his  neck.  Beading  and  writing 
were  not  as  yet  much  practised,  except  by  the  monks, 
nor  were  coined  metals  in  common  use ;  commodities 
being  exchanged  or  bartered,  and  rents  being  paid  in 
com  and  cattle.  Grates  were  unknown ;  the  fires  of 
the  Saxons  were  made  on  the  ground,  and  their  prin- 
cipal mode  of  cookery  was  boiling,  but  each  person 
had  a  separate  drinking  horn  (there  were  no  glasses), 
they  had  also  knives  and  wooden  spoons,  but  no  forks. 
The  favourite  occupations  were  still  hunting  and  fight- 
ing, but  these  done,  their  amusements  were,  brighten- 
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ing  their  moB,  playing  with  their  dogs,  and  listening 
to  minstrels,  or  gleemen  and  story  tellers. 

The  Danes  are  said  to  have  introduced  the  game  of 
Chess,  and  that  of  Backgammon  was  practised  among 
the  ^'elsh.  Many  changes  in  dress  were  introduced 
by  the  Norman  friends  of  Edward  the  Confessor; 
among  others,  loose  trowsers,  and  some  wore  the  cross 
gaiters  now  peculiar  to  the  highlauders. 

The  learned  men  who  flourished  before  the  reign 
of  Alfred,  were  Gildas,  our  first  historian ;  Aldhelm, 
a  poet  and  kinsman  of  Ina,  King  of  Wessex,  to  whose 
laws  the  great  Alfred  frequently  refers  with  much  re- 
spect; Theodore,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  and  like 
the  blessed  Apostle  Paul,  a  native  of  Tarsus,  in  Cili 
cia;  Adrian,  Abbot  of  the  Augustine  Convent  of  Can- 
terbury; the  venerable  Bede;  his  pupil,  Cuthbert; 
Erigena,  an  Irishman  of  great  erudition;  and  Alcuin, 
ambassador  from  Ofia,  King  of  Mercia,  to  Charle- 
magne, whose  friend  and  counsellor  he  continued  for 
many  years,  and  to  whom  he  wrote  letters  that  are 
still  extant,  and  are  highly  valued,  as  furnishing  a 
faithful  picture  of  the  times  in  which  he  lived. 

From  Alcuin's  death,  which  took  place  in  804,  to 
Alfred's  accession  in  871,  the  history  of  literature 
presents  a  dreary  blank.  The  works  of  that  great 
monarch  have  been  ah-eady  alluded  to,  as  have  those 
of  Asser,  his  friend  and  biographer.     St.  Neot,  that 
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kinsman  of  Alfred  witli  whom  you  are  already  ac- 
quainted^ and  St.  Grimbald^  his  contemporary^  were 
the  first  professors  in  Oxford :  to  these  may  be  added^ 
John^  a  monk  of  St.  David's^  who  was  professor  of 
logic^  arithmetic^  and  music^  as  also  another  John^ 
who  is  sometimes  confounded  with  John  Erigena^  the 
Irishman  before  alluded  to. 

And  here^  as  the  early  Saxon  writers  are  rarely 
mentioned  in  books  accessible  to  young  people^  I  feel 
much  inclined  to  give  you  certain  specimens  of  them, 
in  addition  to  the  story  with  which  we  usually  close 
our  historical  readings.  My  first  extract  shall  be 
firom  an  Anglo-Saxon  Hymn  of  Thanksgiving  on  the 
Creation — ^the  original  is  in  a  manuscript  belonging 
to  the  Cathedral  Library  of  Exeter,  and  was  present- 
ed to  it  by  Leofric^  first  bishop  of  the  diocese ;  it  has 
been  elegantly  paraphrased  rather  than  translated 
by  an  accomplished  scholar^  the  late  Mr.  3.  Cony- 
beare,  whose  yersion  is  given  below : — 

ANGLO-SAXON  HYMN. 

Befits  it  well  that  man  should  raise 
To  heaVn  the  song  of  thanks  and  prals^ 
For  all  the  gifts  a  bounteous  God 
From  age  to  age  hath  still  bestow'd. 

The  kindly  Seasons'  tempered  reigtt> 
The  plenteous  store,  the  rich  domain 
Of  this  mid-earth's  extended  plain, 
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All  that  his  creatures*  wants  coald  crave, 
His  boundless  power  and  mercy  gave. 

Noblest  of  yon  bright  train  that  sparkled  high. 

Beneath  the  vaulted  sky, 

The  Sun  by  day,  the  silver'd  Moon  by  night. 

Twin  fires  of  heav'n,  dispense /or  man  their  useful  light. 

Where  'er  on  earth  his  lot  be  sped. 
Fur  Man  the  clouds  their  richness  shed. 
In  gentler  dews  descend,  or  op'ning  pour 
Wide  o'er  the  land  their  fertiliiing  shower. 

Not  such  the  doom 

Our  sorrowing  fathers  heard  of  old. 

The  doom  that  in  dread  accents  told 

Of  heaven's  avenging  might,  and  woe,  and  wrath  to  come. 

<*  Lo !  I  have  set  thee  on  earth's  stubborn  soil 

"  With  grief  and  stern  necessity  to  strive ; 

*'To  wear  thy  days  in  unavailing  toil, 

**  The  ceaseless  /port  of  torturing  fiends  to  live. 

'*  Thence  to  thy  dust  to  turn,  the  worm's  repast, 

**  And  dwell  where  penal  flames  thro'  endless  ages  last.** 

The  continuation  of  the  poem  would  overpass  our 
limits^  but  here  is  the  conclusion  as  given  by  Mr. 
Conybeare.  After  it  follows  a  literal  translation  of 
the  whole  passage  by  the  learned  historian  of  the 
Anglo-Saxons — Mr.  Sharon  Turner. 

Thrice  Holy  He, 

The  Spirit  Son  of  Deity  I 

He  called  from  nothing  into  birth 

Each  fair  production  of  the  teeming  earth ; 
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He  bids  the  fltithful  and  the  Jnst  aspire 

To  Join  in  endless  bliss  heaven's  angel  choir. 

His  love  bestows  on  human  kind 

Each  varied  excellence  of  mind. 

To  some  his  spirit-gift  affords 

The  power  and  mastery  of  words : 

Bo  may  the  wiser  sons  of  earth  proclaim, 

In  speech  and  measured  song,  the  glories  of  his  name. 


LITERAL  TRANSLATION. 

This  is  worthy, 

That  the  race  of  man 

Should  express  thanks  to  the  Lord 

For  all  the  benefits 

Which  to  us  formerly  and  since 

He  has  cx>ntinually  produced, 

Thro'  the  mystery 

Of  his  manifold  might. 

He  has  given  us  food, 

And  the  riches  of  our  possessions, 

Wealth  over  extensive  lands, 

And  mild  weather 

Under  the  shade  of  the  sky. 

The  sun  and  moon, 
Noblest  of  stars! 
They  shine  to  all ; 
The  lights  of  heaven. 
To  men  on  the  earth. 
The  dew  falls, 
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And  the  good  rain 

Excites  to  a  shelter 

The  race  of  mortals  : 

It  increaseth  the  earth's  riches. 


Erst  he  had  song, 
Thro'  an  angered  mind 
To  our  elders  in  sorrow, 
"  I  thee  over 
The  earth  have  made. 
On  that  thou  shalt 
Live  in  sufferingSi 
Dwell  in  toils, 
And  endare  punishment 
From  the  rage  of  enemies, 
Ready  with  their  evil  song: 
And  to  that  same 
Shalt  thou  again  return, 
Breaking  out  into  worms, 
Then  the  fiery  punishment 
From  this  earth 
Thou  Shalt  finally  seek. 

Hemadethis  world . • 
The  Spirit  Son  of  Qodf 
And  to  us  gave  as  a  gift 
Above  with  angels 
Eternal  stations. 
And  also  manifold 
Excellencies  of  mind 
He  sowed  and  set 
Over  the  intellect  of  men. 
With  some  master-words 
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He  aendeth  to  the  wise 
In  his  mind's  memory, 
Thro'  the  spirit  of  his  month, 
A  nohle  nnderstanding. 

Our  next  specimen  is  a  Monologue  spoken  by 
Death  as  he  stands  by  a  human  grave,  and  addressed 
to  its  destined  inhabitant.  The  original  is  in  a  MS. 
of  the  Bodleian  Library,  the  literal  translation  below 
is  by  Mr.  J.  Conybeare : — 


For  thee  was  a  house  bnllt, 

Ere  thou  wert  born ; 

For  thee  was  a  mould  shape]p 

Ere  thou  of  (/%)  mother  earnest 

Its  height  is  not  determined, 

Nor  its  depth  measured, 

Nor  is  it  closed  up 

(However  long  it  may  be) 

Until  I  thee  bring 

Where  thou  shalt  remain ; 

Until  1  shall  measure  thee 

And  the  sod  of  earth. 

Thy  house  is  not 

Highly  built  (timbered), 

It  is  unhigh  and  low ; 

When  thou  art  in  it 

The  heel  ways  are  low, 

The  side  ways  unhigh. 

The  roof  is  built 

Thy  breast  full  nigh  ] 

So  thou  Shalt  in  earth 
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Dwell  fhU  cold, 
Dim,  and  dark. 

Doorless  is  that  house, 

ADd  dark  is  it  within; 

There  thon  art  fast  detained, 

And  Death  holds  the  key. 

Loathly  is  that  earth  house, 

And  grim  to  dwell  in  ; 

There  thou  shalt  dwell. 

And  worms  shall  share  thee. 

Thus  thou  art  laid 

And  leavest  thy  friends ; 

Thon  hast  no  friend 

That  will  (some  to  thee, 

Who  will  oyer  inquire 

How  that  house  liketh  thee ; 

Who  shaU  oyer  open 

For  thee  the  door. 

And  seek  thee ; 

For  soon  thou  becomest  loathly, 

And  hateflQ  to  look  upon. 

Let  us  take  one  more  extract — a  passage  froxo 
Mr.  Sharon  Turner's  translation  of  "Beowulf" — and 
with  this  we  will  conclude. 

Waltheou,  the  queen  of  Hrothgar,  appears  in  the 
banquet  hall  to  do  honour  to  BeowxQf,  by  presenting 
him  with  the  festive  cup. 

Waltheon  came  forth : 
The  queen  of  Hrothgar, 
MindAU  of  her  descent, 
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Circled  with  gold,  Bhe  greeted 

The  warrior  in  the  hall; 

And  the  lordly  wife  gave  the  cup 

To  the  first  of  the  East  Danes, 

To  the  noble  warder. 

She  welcomed  him  blithely, 

The  one  dear  to  his  people, 

To  that  feast  of  beer. 

He  glowed  with  delight, 

The  illnstrions  king  of  yictory, 

At  the  feast  and  that  hall-cap. 

Then  the  lady  went  about 

The  helmed  nobles  and  the  youthsi 

A  portion  to  every  one 

Of  the  treasured  vessels  she  gave ; 

Tin  the  opportunity  arriyed 

That  she,  the  queen,  circled  with  bracelets, 

Elevated  in  her  mind, 

Bore  the  cup  of  mead  to  Beowulf. 

She  greeted  the  Jute  people ; 

Wise,  with  steady  words  she  thanked  God 

That  he  had  fulfilled  her  wish ; 

For  she  believed  the  Eorl  would 

Be  a  comforter  to  his  people  in  anything. 

He  took  the  cup  with  joy. 

The  warrior  of  fierce  slaughter 

At  the  wall  of  the  whales, 

And  then  he  sang  that  the  battle 

Might  be  hastened. 
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A   LEGEND    OP    HAEOLD. 


The  manner  of  Harold's  deatli  as  described  by  Chro- 
niders  and  historians  is  before  related ;  but  a  manu- 
script in  tbe  British  Museum  has  the  following  ac- 
count of  the  same  circumstance^  written^  as  it  would 
seem^  hj  an  author  who  lived  at  no  very  distant  period 
after  the  battle  of  Hastings. 

This  narrative^  which^  being  unsupported  by  any 
authorities^  we  must  be  fain  to  call  a  Legend^  however 
much  we  might  toish  that  it  were  true,  declares  that 
though  previously  wounded,  Harold  was  still  left 
breathing  on  the  field.  It  then  proceeds  to  relate  the 
result  as  follows: — 

Three  women  wandering  over  the  field  in  search 
of  their  wounded  husbands,  perceived  that  life  was 
still  remaining  in  the  body  of  a  warrior,  whose  rich 
clothing  declared  him  of  high  rank. 

Two  firanklins — free  husbandmen  that  is,  and  in 
those  days  persons  of  some  consequence — ^approaching 
at  the  same  time,  the  king  was  recognized  by  one  of 
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them,  and  cmvreyeA  to  Winchester^  wkere  he  was  re- 
ceived by  the  monks  of  St.  Orimbald^  and  restored  to 
health  by  a  Saracenic  woman  well  skilled  in  the  heal- 
ing art.  On  his  recovery  Harold  fomid  William  well 
established  on  the  throne^  and  perceiving  that  no 
effort  could  then  avail  in  England,  he  proceeded  to 
Saxony,  and  afterwards  to  Denmark,  to  implore  aa- 
■istance^  but  in  both  these  countries  the  interest  of 
William  prevailed,  and  resigning  aU  hope  of  gaining 
his  lost  throne,  Harold  now  journeyed  into  Palestine, 
where  he  passed  many  years  in  the  practice  of  great 
austerities. 

His  shield  exchanged  for  the  wayfarer's  scrip ;  his 
crest  of  war  for  a  scallop-shell,  and  his  spear  of  death 
for  a  pilgrim's  staff,  Harold  returned  fipom  the  East 
an  altered  man.  Age  approaching,  he  desired  to  die 
in  his  native  land;  arrived  at  Dover,  he  ascended  the 
cliffs,  now  barefoot,  and  his  features  hidden  by  the 
monkish  cowl,  and  from  Kent  journeying  into  Shrop* 
shire,  he  settled  himself  under  the  name  of  Christian, 
in  a  secluded  spot  called  Kesorthin. 

Here  he  built  himself  a  cell^  and  Eved  for  some 
years ;  but  the  Welsh  borderers  maltreated  him,  and, 
warned  by  a  dream  that  a  sanctuary  awaited  him  in 
the  church  of  St.  John,  he  proceeded  to  Chester, 
where  the  said  church  was  to  be  found.  Here  he  dis- 
covers that  a  pious  hermit  had  just  died,  and  receiving 

q3 
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permission  to  instal  himself  as  his  successor^  his  wan- 
derings now  ceased. 

After  some  time  it  became  suspected  that  the  re- 
verend hermit  had  been  once  a  Saxon  chief;  bat 
though  he  admitted  his  presence  at  the  battle  of 
Hastings^  and  that  none  had  been  dearer  to  Harold 
than  himself^  he  would  reveal  nothing  further^  until, 
being  on  his  bed  of  deaths  he  declared  his  regal  sta- 
tion :  this  took  place  seven  jears  after  his  arrival  in 
Chester. 

Now  the  king  had  been  minist^ed  unto  by  a  pious 
anchorite^  Sebrecht  by  name ;  and  this  Sebrecht  un- 
dertook a  pilgrimage  to  the  Holy  Land  on  the  death 
of  his  master^  and  returning  to  Chester^  was  then  seen 
by  the  writer  of  the  Manuscript^  who  obtained  from 
him  the  facts  therein  stated^  the  whole  being  confirmed 
by  Michael^  a  canon  of  Waltham,  who  declared  him- 
self to  have  been  assured  by  Gurth^  the  brother  of 
Harold^  whom  historians  represent  as  slain  with  Ha- 
rold, but  whom  the  manuscript  asserts  to  have  also 
survived,  that  the  body  buried  by  the  monks  of  Wal- 
tham  as  Harold's  was  not  that  of  the  king :  this  Mi- 
chael of  Waltham  was  living  at  the  time  the  manu- 
script was  written. 

The  manuscript  here  alluded  to  was  first  noticed 
but  a  few  years  since,  and  by  a  German,  who  was  in 
England  gathering  materials  for  a  British  history. 
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THE  NORMAN  LINE. 
PROM  1666  TO  1087- 


WILLIAM   THE   CONaUEROR. 

This  prince  was  the  sixth  sovereign  of  Normandy 
fixim  Bollo^  the  Dane,  bj  whom  that  dukedom  was 
founded.  The  difficulties  that  surrounded  his  acces- 
sion to  his  native  principality,  had  rendered  him  an 
experienced  warrior,  and  he  followed  up  the  success 
of  Hastings  with  great  skill.  He  sent  the  body  of 
Harold  without  ransom  to  the  mother  of  the  fallen 
king,  that  she  might  give  it  honourable  interment; 
and  his  standard,  taken  among  the  spoil,  to  the  Roman 
Pontiff,  in  return  for  a  consecrated  banner,  which  had 
been  sent  him  by  the  Pope  on  the  occasion  of  his  in- 
vading England,  and  to  which  he  professed  to  ascribe 
all  the  success  of  his  attempt. 

He  next  laid  siege  to  Dover,  which  quickly  sur- 
rendered, and  then  pursued  his  way  towards  London, 
which  was  meanwhile  in  a  state  of  much  confusion. 
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The  nobles  and  clergy  were  deliberating  on  tbe  elec- 
tion of  Edgar  Atheling,  only  surviving  son  of  Edward 
the  exile,  a  man  of  no  great  capacity,  and  neither  able 
nor  willing  to  enter  the  lists  with  so  formidable  a  rival 
as  the  Norman  duke. 


But  while  these  deliberations  were  pending,  and 
before  William  could  reach  the  capital,  he  was  met  at 
Wallingford,  in  Berkshire,  by  the  Primate  of  Eng- 
land, the  Archbishop  of  York,  several  bishops,  and 
many  nobles,  among  whom  was  Edgar  Atheling  him- 
self, who  presented  their  submission,  and  made  him 
a  formal  offer  of  the  crown.  His  coronation  took 
place  on  the  Christmas-day  following,  but  a  tumult 
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tiheii  arose,  whicli  at  first  threatened  rery  serioiiB  eon- 
aequenoes^  though  arising  from  a  comparatively  trifling 
cause. 

The  ceremony  was  proceeding  in  the  presence  of 
ct  Tast  multitude,  when  the  Archbishop  of  York  en- 
quired whether  ail  chose  the  Duke  of  Normandy  for 
their  king;  loud  acclamations  replied  in  the  afiirma- 
tive,  but  the  Norman  guard  stationed  without,  mis- 
took the  cause  of  the  outcry,  and  believed  the  assem- 
bly were  offering  violence  to  their  duke.     Resolved 
on  vengeance,  they  instantly  set  fire  to  some  neigh- 
bouring buildings ;  the  flames  threw  the  whole  assem- 
blage into  confusion,  and  before  these  could  be  ex- 
tinguished, and  order  restored,  much  mischief  was 
occasioned,  and  many  lives  were  lost. 

The  brothers  of  Harold's  queen,  Edwin  and  Mor- 
kar,  both  noblemen  of  great  influence,  having  sub- 
mitted to  William,  his  trixmiph  seemed  complete ;  but 
he  had  now  to  perform  the  delicate  task  of  making  an 
.  adequate  provision  for  his  Norman  followers,  without 
exdting  the  jealousy  of  his  new  subjects:  tMs  he 
Ibund  a  source  of  ceaseless  troubles.  The  lands  and 
riches  of  Harold,  his  brothers,  and  the  chie&  who  had 
fiedlen  in  battle  around  him,  were  already  divided 
among  these  rapacious  chiefs;  but  their  expectations 
were  rather  excited  than  satisfied  by  this :  it  was  needful 
to  devise  new  expedients  for  appeasing  them,  and  the 
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odious  tax  of  tlie  Danegdt,  wUch  Edwiird  the  Con* 
feasor  had  abolished  as  I  have  before  told  joa,  was 
now  revived  for  that  purpose. 

The  discontent  this  occasioned  was  presentlj  ma- 
nifest; and  during  a  journey  that  William  made  into 
Normandy;  Kent^  Herefordshire^  and  many  of  the 
northern  counties  showed  symptoms  of  revolt  that 
hastened  the  king's  return ;  tranquillity  was  restored 
for  the  moment^  but  a  succession  of  revolts  and  con- 
spiracies followed^  some  of  which  were  headed  by  the 
most  powerful  of  the  English  chiefs. 

These  repeated  proofs  of  disaffection  compelled 
the  king  from  the  lenient  yet  firm  line  of  conduct  he 
had  hitherto  pursued^  and  in  the  year  1070^  he 
marched  through  several  of  the  northern  counties, 
where^  defeating  Edgar  Atheling^  who  had  put  him- 
self at  the  head  of  these  tumults^  he  destroyed  men, 
women^  and  children,  with  indiscriminate  fury,  to  the 
number,  as  is  said,  of  a  hundred  thousand  souls.  Not 
that  all  these  perished  by  the  sword ;  many  died  of 
hardship  and  hunger,  and  Speed  says  that  ^'  he  wasted 
all  the  faire  countrie  betweene  Yorke  and  Durham, 
making  all  desolate  for  three  score  miles  space,  when 
grew  so  great  a  famine,  that  these  northerns  were 
forced  to  eate  the  flesh  of  men,  and  the  land  lay  un- 
tilled  for  a  matter  of  nine  years/' 

William  now  built  fortresses  of  great  strength 
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'Witiun  many  of  the  principal  towns^  more  particularly 
tlie  Tower  of  London  and  the  Castles  of  Warwick, 
l^^ottingham^  and  York ;  all  these  were  entrusted  to 
Norman  governors^  and  the  Saxons  were  not  only 
disarmed^  but  subjected  to  many  odious  restrictions ; 
among  others^  to  that  of  the  Curfew  bell^  which^  ring- 
ing at  eight  o'clock  every  night,  compelled  all  to  ex- 
tinguish their  fires,  and  candles — ^an  ordinance  insti- 
tuted, as  is  believed,  for  the  prevention  of  nightly 
meetings  and  conspiracies. 

A  second  attempt  being  made  by  Edgar  Atheling, 
and  again  proving  unsuccessful,  that  prince,  with  his 
sisters  Margaret,  of  whom  more  hereafter,  and  Chris- 
tina, retired  into  Scotland;  but  Edgar  being  after- 
wards recondled  to  William,  received  a  pension  firom 
bis  hands,  and  lived  in  quiet  retirement  all  the  re- 
mainder of  his  days. 

No  such  peace  was  granted  to  the  conqueror  him* 
■elf;  the  many  insunections  he  had  still  to  quell, 
would  occupy  more  space  than  I  can  give  to  my  nar- 
ration, but  of  one  I  must  needs  speak.  This  was 
headed  by  his  own  son,  the  eldest,  Robert,  who,  meet- 
ing his  father  in  battle,  '^  thrust  him,''  says  Speed, 
"  through  the  arme  with  his  lance/'  nor  was  it  until 
the  unhappy  young  man  had  borne  his  parent  to  the 
ground,  that  he  discovered  whom  it  was  that  he  as- 
sailed: thei^  struck  with  remorse,  he  raised  the  king 
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from  his  fallen  position^  and  hamblj  entreated  fiir 
pardon^  which  some  writers  declare  William  to  have 
refused^  with  curses  on  his  disobedience ;  but  others, 
and  I  prefer  to  think  with  them^  represent  William 
as  equally  moved  by  his  son^s  bravery  and  submission^ 
and  as  receiving  him  again  into  favour. 

In  their  various  readings  my  young  friends  may 
have  sometimes  seen  the  Domesday-book  mentioned : 
this^  which  is  still  extant^  was  compiled  in  W^illiam's 
reign^  and  by  his  orders.  It  contains  an  exact  ac* 
count  of  all  lands  throughout  England^  their  proprie- 
tors^ the  conditions  by  which  they  were  held^  with  the 
number  of  cattle  and  of  Villeins  or  Slaves  that  every 
man  possessed ; — ^yes,  Slaves,  for  the  labourers  of  Eng- 
land were  not  then  free  men  as  they  are  now,  but 
were  still  serfs  or  slaves  as  in  the  Saxon  times,  and 
still  wore  the  collar  of  iron  about  their  necks,  by 
which  they  were  at  once  recognized  if  they  escaped 
from  their  owners.  This  book  ia  sometimes  called 
the  Roll  of  Winton,  because  it  was  keot  in  the  City 
of  Winchester. 

One  oppressive  act  of  William^s  reign.  Us  described 
by  Walter  Mapes,  a  writer  who  lived  soon  after  him 
was  '^the  dispeopling  of  all  that  fruitful  country  from 
Salisbuiy  unto  the  sea,  and  the  dedicating  of  the  same 
unto  wild  beastes  and  dogs'  game.''  Hear  further 
what  the  ''  Saxon  Chronicle,"  as  quoted  by  one  of  our 
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most  accomplished  historians^  says  on  the  subject  of 
his  game  laws : — ^*  He  appointed  many  deer  forests, 
and  established  laws  concerning  them,  that  whosoever 
should  slay  hart  or  hind,  man  should  blind  him;  he 
so  very  much  loved  wild  deer  as  if  he  were  their  fa- 
ther, so  he  ordered  of  hares  that  they  must  go  free/' 
This  was  the  New  Forest,  and  here  his  second  son, 
Richard,  was  gored  to  death  by  a  stag;  his  third  son, 
Bufiis,  was  shot  by  accident,  as  you  will  find  here- 
after, and  his  grandchild,  Henry,  son  of  Robert,  was 
caught  by  a  bough  while  hunting,  and  as  Matthew  of 
Paris  says,  "  left  hanging,  like  Absolom,  till  he  died/' 

But  having  recorded  the  evil  deeds  of  this  mo 
narch,  we  must  not  omit  to  tell  you  that  among  many 
which  he  performed  of  good  and  useful,  was  the  found- 
ing of  St.  Saviour's  Church,  in  London,  with  many 
rich  churches  and  abbeys  in  other  parts  of  the  king- 
dom, particularly  one  called  Battle  Abbey,  erected  on 
the  spot  where  his  victory  was  gained  over  Harold, 
and  the  gift  of  several  privileges  to  St.  Martin-le- 
Grand. 

A  war  with  France  having  caused  William  again  to 
visit  the  Continent,  he  exerted  himself  so  much,  that, 
being  in  a  weak  state  of  health,  he  fell  ill  at  Rouen, 
and  died  there  on  the  9th  of  September,  1087,  in  the 
sixty-third  year  of  his  age,  and  the  twenty-first  of  his 
reign.    The  particulars  of  his  death  afford  a  fearful 
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lesson;  having  taken  the  town  of  Mantes^  he  com- 
manded it  to  be  burnt,  and  disregarding  his  own 
weak  health,  rode  about,  directing  the  progress  of  that 
conflagration,  in  which  numbers  of  his  fellow  crea- 
tures, were  perishing.  Thus  employed,  his  horse 
stepped  on  the  hot  ashes,  plunged  violently,  and  so 
injured  his  rider  that  he  died  in  consequence.  He 
was  buried  at  Caen,  but  with  circumstances  of  dis- 
respect and  abandonment,  deeply  disgraceful  to  those 
who  should  have  performed  the  last  duties  to  his  re- 
mains. 

In  the  ''  Saxon  Chronicle  "  before  referred  to,  is 
a  notice  of  this  monarch,  written  by  one  who  had  fre- 
quent opportunities  of  observing  him  closely ;  it  goes 
to  some  length,  yet  I  give  it  you  with  but  little 
abridgement,  its  having  been  written  by  a  contempo- 
rary lending  it  peculiar  interest. 

"  If  any  person  wish  to  know  what  kind  of  man 
he  was,  or  what  honour  he  had,  or  of  how  many  lands 
he  was  lord,  then  wiH  we  write  about  him  as  well  as 
we  understand  him ;  we  who  often  looked  upon  Mm, 
and  lived  some  time  in  his  court.  This  Sling  William 
then  that  we  speak  about  was  a  very  wise  man,  and 
very  rich ;  more  splendid  and  powerful  than  any  of 
his  predecessors  were.  He  loved  much,  and  overmuch, 
covetousness  in  gold  and  silver,  and  recked  not  how 
sinfiilly  it  was  got,  provided  it  came  to  him.    He  was 
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beyond  all  measure  severe  to  the  men  that  gainsayed 
liis  will;  so  very  stem  was  lie  also^  and  hot^  that  no 
man  durst  do  anything  against  his  will :  Bishops  he 
hurled  from  their  bishoprics,  and  Abbots  from  their 
abbacies,  and  Thanes  into  prison — at  length  he  spared 
not  his  own  brother  Odo,  who  was  a  very  rich  bishop 
in  Normandy :  him  he  cast  into  prison. 

^'  Assuredly  in  his  time  had  men  much  distress 
and  very  many  sorrows  :  castles  he  let  men  build,  and 
miserably  swink  the  poor.  Many  marks  of  gold,  and 
many  hundred  pounds  of  silver  he  took  from  his  peo- 
ple for  little  need,  by  right  and  by  unright.  He  was 
fallen  into  covetousness,  and  greediness  he  loved 
withal ;  his  rich  men  bemoaned  it,  and  the  poor  shud- 
dered at  it,  but  he  was  so  stem  that  he  recked  not  the 
hatred  of  them  all;  for  they  must  follow  withal  the 
king's  will  if  they  would  live,  or  have  land,  or  even 
peace. 

**  But  among  other  things  is  not  to  be  forgotten 
that  good  order  that  he  made  in  this  land,  so  that  a 
man  might  go  over  his  kingdom  unhurt  with  his 
bosom  full  of  gold;  no  man  durst  let  or  stay  another. 
He  truly  reigned  over  England;  the  land  of  the 
Britons  was  in  his  hand ;  he  ruled  Anglesea  withal,  so 
also  he  subdued  Scotland  by  his  great  strength,  but 
alas,  that  any  man  should  presume  so  to  puff  himself 
up,  and  boast  over  all  men  as  did  this  king:  may 
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God  show  mercy  to  his  soul,  and  grant  him  forgire- 
ness  of  his  sins/^ 

William  the  Conqueror  married  Matilda,  or  Maud^ 
daughter  of  Baldwin^  Earl  of  Flanders^  and  had  four 
sons,  Robert,  Richard,  William,  and  Henry,  by  two 
of  whom  he  was  in  turn  succeeded,  and  five  daugh- 
ters. Cicely,  Constance,  Adela,  Margaret,  and  Elenor* 
Constance  was  married  to  Alain,  Earl  of  Bretagne ; 
Adela  to  Stephen,  Earl  of  Blois:  the  other  three 
died  unmarried. 

In  this  reign  Jews  are  sometimes  said  to  have 
been  first  permitted  to  settle  in  England,  and  long 
bows  were  first  used ;  Wales  was  subjugated  by  W^il- 
ham,  and  Malcolm,  King  of  Scotland,  was  compelled 
to  do  him  homage ;  but  the  Scottish  historians  main- 
tain that  this  was  for  the  English  territories  held  by 
Malcolm,  and  not  for  the  realm  of  Scotland.  The 
first  black  man  ever  seen  in  England  is  said  to  have 
arrived  in  this  reign. 
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HEBEWARD   THE  SAXON,   OR   THE 
ENGLISH  GUERILLA   CHIEF. 


That  WiDiam  the  Conqueror  would  have  found  it 
impossible  to  make  good  his  claim  on  the  English 
throne — even  though  he  had  been  victorious  at  Hast- 
ings— ^had  not  the  death  of  her  brave  monarch  left 
the  country  without  a  rallying  point,  is  declared  by 
the  best  authorities.  That  he  was  opposed  by  many 
isolated  chiefs,  even  after  that  grievous  loss,  is  also 
well  known,  although  seldom  insisted  on  to  any  ex- 
tent in  compilations  for  the  use  of  yoimg  readers. 
But  these  details  give  strongly  significant  glimpses  as 
to  manners  and  modes  of  thinking,  at  a  period  when 
no  one  thought  of  describing  such,  except  incident- 
ally, and,  were  it  only  on  that  account,  have  a  very 
powerful  interest. 

Of  all  the  Saxon  warriors  who  distinguished  them- 
selves by  opposition  to  the  Norman,  the  most  cele- 
brated and  moat  successful  was  Hereward  Le  Wake, 
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whose  memory  was  long  dear  to  the  people  of  Eng- 
land^ and  whose  exploits  were  handed  down  in  their 
traditionary  songs^  from  generation  to  generation. 

Showing  a  somewhat  turbulent  spirit  in  early 
youth,  his  father,  the  Lord  of  Bom,  in  Lincolnshire, 
had  sent  him  into  foreign  lands,  where  he  earned  the 
reputation  of  a  fearless  warrior.  .He  was  in  Flanders 
at  the  time  of  the  conquest,  but,  hearing  that  his 
father  was  dead,  and  his  mother  driven  from  her 
home  by  a  Norman  lord,  he  returned  to  his  native 
country,  procured  knighthood  from  his  uncle.  Brand, 
Abbot  of  Peterborough — ^for  without  this  the  usages 
of  the  times  did  not  permit  his  commanding  others — 
collected  his  vassals,  and  drove  out  the  foreign  usurper 
from  his  ancestral  domains. 

The  fame  of  this  exploit  drew  fresh  adherents  to 
his  standard,  and  Hereward  soon  found  himself  at  the 
head  of  a  band  whose  valour  and  hardihood,  aided  by 
the  natural  fastnesses  of  his  retreat  in  th«  Isle  of  Ely, 
enabled  him  to  set  the  whole  power  of  the  Conqueror 
at  defiance. 

The  Saxon  Abbot  of  Peterborough  died  before  the 
close  of  the  year  1069,  and  thus  escaped  the  punish- 
ment which  his  blessing  the  sword  of  an  enemy  to  the 
Normans  would  probably  have  brought  on  him. 
William  gave  the  vacant  abbey  to  Turauld,  a  foreign 
monk,  who  was  probably  thought  a  fit  neighbour  for 
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Hereward^  becauBe  already  remarkable  for  his  militaiy 
propensities. 

Nothing  daunted  by  the  prospect  before  him, 
Toranld  set  out  for  his  new  benefice  with  a  guard  of 
a  hundred  and  sixty  French  horsemen;  he  had  al- 
ready reached  Stamford,  when  the  Saxon  leader  ap* 
peared  at  the  gates  of  the  Golden  City,  as  Peter- 
borough was  then  called,  and  finding  the  monks  alto- 
gether disinclined  to  defend  it  against  the  Norman 
Abbot  and  his  men-at-arms,  he  set  fire  to  the  town, 
and  having  seized  all  the  treasures  of  the  Monastery, 
gave  that  also  to  the  flames  ! — ^such  were  the  barbar- 
ous modes  of  warfare  of  those  days. 

Turauld  now  called  in  the  aid  of  Ive  Taillebois, 
Norman  commander  of  the  district,  upheld  by  whom, 
he  resolved  on  a  military  expedition  against  the  war- 
like Saxon.  But  matters  went  badly  for  the  Abbot- 
militant,  for  whilst  Taillebois  penetrated  the  forest  1)y 
which  the  Saxon  flank  was  defended,  on  the  one  side, 
Hereward  went  out  on  the  other,  and  surprising  the 
Abbot  and  his  party,  who  were  lingering  in  the  rear 
— ^not  just  then  disposed  to  hazard  the  rude  chances 
of  battle — ^he  took  them  all  prisoners,  and  kept  them 
in  the  fens  that  surroimded  his  retreat  until  they  had 
purchased  their  freedom  with  a  sum  of  3,000  marks. 

A  Danish  fleet  meanwhile  arrived  at  Ely;  but 
William  becoming   alarmed,  withdrew  these  &om 
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Hereward,  whom  thej  had  engaged  to  assist^  by  pa]^ 
ing  them  a  large  bribe.  He  then  invested  the  camp 
of  the  Saxons,  (who  had  now  been  joined  by  Morcar, 
and  most  of  the  exiles  returned  from  Scotland),  on  all 
sides  with  his  fleet  and  army.  He  constracted  bridges 
and  solid  roads  across  the  marshes  to  facilitate  the 
movements  of  his  troops,  but  Hereward  so  impeded 
the  labours  of  the  assailants  by  incessant  irruptions  on 
all  sides,  that  William  began  to  despair  of  subduing 
this  handful  of  men,  and  at  last  was  inclined  to  think 
with  Taillebois  that  the  Saxons  prevailed  by  the  help 
of  Satan. 

Arrived  at  this  sage  conclusion,  the  governor  pre- 
vailed on  WiUiam  to  employ  a  sorceress  !  who,  by  the 
superior  efficacy  of  her  spells,  might  defeat  those  of 
the  English  Magicians — ^to  which  he,  Ive  TailleboiS| 
attributed  all  their  success.  The  sorceress  was  pro- 
cured accordingly,  and  installed  with  great  state  in  a 
lofty  wooden  tower,  from  which  she  could  overlook  the 
operations  of  the  soldiers  and  labourers.  But  Here- 
ward, seizing  a  favourable  opportunity,  set  fire  to  the 
dry  reeds  in  the  neighbourhood — a  high  wind  spread 
the  conflagration,  and  enveloped  the  enchantress  and 
her  guards  in  a  circle  of  fire,  which  destroyed  them  all. 

Notwithstanding  the  immense  superiority  of  the 
king's  forces,  Hereward's  ceaseless  activity  baffled  his 
every  effort  for  many  months,  and  wotdd  have  held 
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tlie  Norman  power  at  bay  still  longer,  had  not 
treachery  seconded  the  assailants. 

There  was  a  convent  of  monks  in  the  Isle  of  Ely, 
who  were  unable  to  endure  the  famine  that  had  long 
been  suffered  there.  These  men  sent  a  message  to 
William's  camp^  offering  to  point  out  a  path  by  which 
he  might  cross  the  morass  that  defended  the  Saxon 
Hold^  provided  he  would  guarantee  them  the  safety 
of  their  possessions.  Their  proposal  was  accepted, 
the  N(»rman  troops,  guided  by  the  treacherous  monks, 
penetrated  imexpectedly  into  Hereward's  camp,  where 
they  killed  one  thousand  of  his  followers,  and  com- 
pelled the  rest  to  lay  down  their  arms.  All  sur- 
rendered, except  Hereward  himself  and  a  small  band 
of  his  most  determined  adherents,  who  cut  their  way 
through  the  Norman  forces  into  the  lowlands  of  Lin- 
coln. Here  some  Saxon  fishermen,  who  carried  their 
fish  for  sale  every  day  to  a  Norman  garrison  in  the 
neighbourhood,  received  their  fugitive  countrymen 
into  their  boats,  and  hid  them  under  heaps  of  straw. 
The  boats  approached  the  Norman  station  as  usual, 
and  the  garrison,  knowing  the  fishermen  by  sight, 
made  their  purchase  of  fish,  and  sat  qxdetly  down  to 
their  meal.  But  while  thus  engaged,  Hereward  and 
his  followers  rushed  upon  them  with  their  battle-axes, 
and  were  presently  masters  of  the  place. 

This  coup-de-main  was  ^followed  by  numerous 
other  exploits  of  the  English  '^  Guerilla  Captain,''  who 
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long  continued  to  defend  and  avenge  his  oppressed 
countiymen.  ''  Until  at  last,"  says  Ingulphus,  ^'  after 
great  battles,  and  a  thousand  dangers — ^frequently 
braved  and  nobly  terminated — as  weU  against  the 
King  of  England  as  against  his  earls,  barons,  prefects^ 
and  presidents,  which  are  yet  sung  in  our  streets; 
and  after  having  fully  avenged  his  mother's  wrongs 
with  his  own  powerful  right  hand,  Hereward  obtained 
his  paternal  inheritance  and  the  king's  pardon,  and 
so  ended  his  days  in  peace,  and  was  very  lately  buried 
with  his  wife,  nigh  to  our  monastery." 

You  will  not  be  sorry  to  hear  that  the  treachery 
of  the  monks  of  Ely  met  its  reward.  Forty  men-at- 
arms  occupied'  their  convent  as  a  military  post,  and 
lived  at  their  expense.  The  monks  offered  700  marks 
to  be  relieved  from  this  burthen :  their  offer  was  ac- 
cepted, but  on  weighing  the  silver,  one  single  drachm 
was  found  wanting ;  this  was  made  the  pretext  for 
demanding  300  more.  Finally,  whatever  valuables 
remained  in  their  convent  were  seized,  their  lands 
were  divided  into  military  fiefs,  all  their  bitter  com- 
plaints were  disregarded,  no  one  pitied  their  distresses 
and  not  a  hand  was  raised  in  their  cause. 

Note.— The  substaDoe  of  the  preceding  narrative  will  be  found  in 
Cunningham's  "  Lives  of  Eminent  Englishmen,"— a  work  fVom  which 
you  will  have  both  pleasure  and  profit  whenever  it  may  fkll  in  your 
way. 
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WILLIAM  n,  STJRNAMED  RUFUS,  OR  THE 
RED. 

1087  TO  1100. 


The  last  sovereign  is  said  to  have  felt  so  mucli  remorse 
on  his  death-bed  for  the  cruelties  committed  against 
Ids  English  subjects^  that  he  dared  not  appoint  a 
successor  to  that  kingdom^  but  expressed  a  wish  that 
his  second  son^  William^  might  possess  it.  To  his 
eldest  son,  Robert,  he  left  the  Dukedom  of  Norman- 
dy. Henry,  the  youngest,  seeing  himself  passed  over, 
enquired  '^  with  tears,"  what  was  to  be  his  portion. 
Being  answered  that  he  should  have  500  pounds  of 
silver  from  the  treasury,  he  complained  that  no  terri- 
tory was  given  him,  but  his  father  exhorted  him  to 
patience,  and  recommended  the  care  of  his  fortunes 
to  his  elder  brothers. 

William  Rufus  was  crowned  king  at  Westminster 
by  Lanfranc,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  his  friend  and 
tutor.    This  prelate,  an  Italian  by  birth,  and  one  of 
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the  most  excellent  men  of  his  time,  had  been  much 
trusted  by  William  1,  and  during  his  Ufe  he  greatly 
influenced  the  second  sovereign  of  that  name ;  but, 
he  dying,  was  succeeded  by  Anselm,  whose  injudicious 
severity  exasperated  the  king,  and  occasioned  much 
evil  to  the  country. 

William^s  repose  was  first  troubled  by  Odo,  Bishop 
of  Bayeux,  his  uncle,  who  conspired  to  place  Robert 
on  the  throne;  but  the  clergy  and  nobles  effected  a 
compromise,  by  which  Bufus  agreed  to  pay  h^  elder 
brother  £5,000  a  year,  and  to  suffer  Odo^s  unmolested 
retreat  into  Normandy,  where  his  nephew  Robert's 
careless  administration  gave  that  turbulent  church* 
man  ample  employment. 

Determined  to  avenge  his  late  disgrace,  William 
soon  after  invaded  Normandy,  but  again  became  re- 
conciled to  his  brother,  when  an  agreement  was  en- 
tered into  to  the  effect,  that,  if  either  died  without 
children,  the  other  should  be  his  successor. 

Perceiving  that  his  elder  brothers  paid  no  atten- 
tion to  their  father's  dying  recommendation,  Henry 
now  resolved  on  appealing  to  arms,  or,  as  some 
authors  say,  though  with  less  probability,  was  be- 
sieged in  his  castle  of  St.  Michael's  Mount,  by  the 
united  forces  of  William  and  Robert.  Many  of  our 
historians  are  silent  as  to  the  event  of  this  siege; 
some  insist  that  the  garrison  was  starved  into  a  sur- 
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render,  but  Speed,  who  follows  Gulielmns  Gemeti- 
censis,  declares,  that  the  three  brothers  were  recon- 
ciled and  returned  to  England  together. 

Soon  after  this,  William  undertook  an  expedition 
against  the  Welsh,  whom  he  punished  severely  for 
their  continual  incursions.  He  next  marched  an 
army  against  Malcolm,  King  of  Scotland :  but  that 
prince,  being  advised  to  conciliate  William,  attended 
a  conference  at  Gloucester,  for  the  purpose  of  treating 
for  peace.  Here,  believing  himself  slighted,  he  took 
aflFront,  and  left  the  place  without  having  seen  the 
English  king ;  but  on  his  return  he  fell  into  an  am- 
bush laid  by  Robert  Mowbray,  Earl  of  Northumber- 
land, and  was  killed,  together  with  his  son.  Prince 
Edward,  to  the  great  regret  of  William,  who  for  this 
and  other  offences  threw  Mowbray  into  prison,  where 
he  died.  It  will  be  remembered  that  Malcolm  had 
married  Margaret,  sister  of  Edgar  Atheling.  This 
princess,  a  woman  so  excellent  as  to  be  often  called 
St.  Margaret,  died  of  grief  for  the  loss  of  her  husband 
and  son. 

By  Buchanan  and  other  historians  the  death  of 
Malcolm  is  thu^s  described : — "  Besieging  Alnwick,  a 
knight  on  the  part  of  William,  pretended  to  present 
him  with  the  keys  of  that  city,  but  instead  of  doing 
so,  he  drove  his  spear  into  the  monarch's  eye,  and  thus 
occasioned  his  death.''    William  Bufus  is   said  to 
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have  thence  named  this  treacherous  soldier  Kerce- 
cye,  whence  comes  the  name  of  Percy. 

It  was  at  this  period  that  Peter  the  Hermit,  a 
monk  of  Picardy,  began  to  preach  the  first  Crusade : 
in  other  words^  to  exhort  all  Christian  kings  and 


knights  to  expel  the  infidels  from  Jerusalem,  which 
city  had  been  long  in  their  possession.  Robert  of 
Normandy  was  among  the  most  eager  of  those  who 
sought  to  follow  the  counsels  of  the  monk,  and 
pledged  his  dukedom  of  Normandy  to  William  for 
10,000  marks.  The  Earl  of  Guienne  and  Poictou, 
requiring  money  for  the  same  purpose,  mortgaged  his 
dominions  to  William  in  like  manner.     But  when  the 
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latter  was  on  the  point  of  leaving  England^  to  take 
possession  of  his  newly  acquired  provinces,  he  was* 
shot  by  accident  while  hunting  in  the  New  Forest,  as 
some  say  by  an  arrow  from  the  bow  of  Sir  Walter 
Tyrrel,  but  this  has  remained  doubtful. 

Whether  by  Sir  Walter's  hand  or  some  other, 
however,  and  whether  by  accident  or  design,  it  seems 
certain  that  the  body  of  the  slain  monarch  was  thrown 
with  little  reverence  into  the  cart  of  a  passing  rustic ; 
this  man  was  called  Purkis,  a  name  still  very  common 
in  the  New  Forest,  as  1  had  occasion  to  remark  in 
going  though  it  last  autumn. — ^It  is  even  said  that  a 
wheel  of  the  cart  above  alluded  to  is  still  to  be  seen 
in  the  possession  of  a  descendant  from  the  driver  of 
the  royal  corpse.  But  this  assertion  I  had  no  oppor- 
tunity of  verifying,  and  do  not  vouch  for. 

It  was  in  William^s  reign  that  the  sea  overwhelm- 
ed a  portion  of  Kent,  part  of  Earl  Godwin^s  domains, 
and  turned  it  into  a  tract  known  and  dreaded  by  na- 
vigators to  this  day  as  the  Godwin  Sands.  William 
built  Westminster  Hall,  enlarged  the  Tower  of  Lon- 
don, and  founded  an  alms-house  for  poor  men  and  wo- 
men in  the  city  of  York ;  he  was  never  married,  and 
died  A.D.  1100,  in  the  forty-third  year  of  his  age, 
and  thirteenth  of  his  reign. 
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THE  STEDFAST  CONVERT. 


It  has  been  asserted  by  many  historians,  as  before 
remarked,  that  William  the  Conqueror  brought  the 
first  Jewish  settlers  into  England,  but  Doctor  Tovey 
in  his  ^^  Anglia  Judaica^' — a  book  you  will  some  day 
read  with  advantage — ^has  shown  that  this  remarkable 
people  had  appeared  here  even  before  the  year  740, 
when  a  prohibition  was  published  by  Egbricht,  Arch- 
bishop of  York,  in  the  "Canonical  Excerptions," 
(Excerpta  Canonica),  forbidding  all  Christians  to  be 
present  at  the  Jewish  feasts,  and  which  is  indeed  the 
earliest  mention  our  English  annals  make  of  this 
nation,  the  grievous  oppressions  of  whom  under  the 
sovereigns  of  our  country  will  furnish  me  with  more 
sad  stories  than  I  shall  be  willing  to  lay  before  you* 
Here  is  one  of  the  reign  of  Bufus. 

One  lamentable  eflfect  of  his  uncle  Odo^s  severity 
had  been  to  make  William  fearfully  irreligious,  and 
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lie  caused  a  disputation  to  be  held  in  his  presence  hj 
certain  rabbins  against  the  divines  of  the  Christian 
fSdth^  for  no  other  purpose  than  that  of  making  sport 
for  himself  and  his  courtiers,  declaring  nevertheless, 
''By  the  face  of  St.  Luke/'  his  favourite  asseveration, 
''that  he  would  abide  hy  whichever  creed  shotdd  be 
pronounced  victorious  I"  It  is  needless  to  say  that 
the  Christian  doctors  prevailed ;  but  a  circumstance 
followed  that  serves  to  show,  how  truly  the  chronicler 
Stow  declares,  that  the  arguments  he  had  heard  had 
produced  no  good  effect  upon  Bufus,  who  "  was  no 
otherwise  a  Christian  than  by  name."  This  fact  is 
related  by  HoUnshed,  in  whose  words  I  give  it. 

"The  king  being  at  Bhoan,  there  came  to  him 
divers  Jews  who  inhabited  that  city,  complaining  that 
divers  of  that  nation  had  renounced  their  Jewish  re* 
ligion,  and  were  become  Christians,  wherefore  they 
besought  him  that,  for  a  certain  sum  of  money  which 
they  offered  to  give,  it  might  please  him  to  constrain 
them  to  abjure  Christianity,  and  turn  to  the  Jewish 
law  again  1  He  was  content  to  satisfy  their  desires ! 
and  so,  receiving  their  money,  called  them  before 
him,  and  what  with  threats  and  putting  them  others 
wise  in  fear,  he  compelled  divers  of  them  to  forsake 
Christ,  and  turn  to  their  old  errors  I  Hereupon  the 
father  of  one  Stephen,  a  Jew  converted  to  the  Chris- 
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tian  faith^  being  sore  troubled  that  his  son  was  tnmed 
a  Christian^  and  hearing  what  the  king  had  done  in 
like  matters,  presented  unto  him  sixty  marks  of  silver, 
conditionaUj,  that  he  should  enforce  his  son  to  return 
to  the  Jewish  reUgion.  Whereupon  the  young  man 
was  brought  before  the  king,  unto  whom  the  king  said, 
^  Sirrah !  thy  fether  here  complaineth  that,  without 
his  licence,  thou  art  become  a  Christian !  if  this  be 
true,  I  command  thee  to  return  again  to  the  religion 
of  thy  nation  without  any  more  adoe  1'  To  whom 
the  young  man  answered,  '  Your  Grace,  as  I  guess, 
doth  but  jest/  Wherewith  the  king  being  moved, 
said,  'What !  thou  dunghill  knave,  would  I  jest  with 
thee  ?  Get  thee  hence  and  fulfil  my  commandmeDt, 
or  by  St.  Luke^s  face  I  shall  cause  thine  eyes  to  be 
plucked  out  of  thine  head  1' 

'^  The  young  man,  nothing  abashed  thereat,  with  a 
constant  voice  answered, '  Truly  I  will  not  do  it ;  but 
know  for  certain,  that,  if  you  were  a  good  Christian, 
you  would  never  have  uttered  any  such  words,  for  it 
is  the  part  of  a  Christian  to  reduce  them  again  to 
Christ  which  are  departed  from  him,  and  not  to  sepa- 
rate them  from  Him  which  are  joyned  to  Him  by 
faith/ 

"  The  king,  herewith  confounded,  commanded  the 
Jew  to  get  him  out  of  his  sight;  but  he,  perceiving 
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that  the  king  could  not  persuade  his  son  to  forsake 
the  Christian  faith,  required  to  have  his  money  again, 
which  the  king  refused ;  but  at  length,  *  to  stop  his 
mouth,'  tendered  him  back  half  his  money,  and  kept 
the  other  himself  !  All  which  increased  the  suspicions 
men  had  that  William  Bufus  was  an  infidel." 
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HENRY  I,  SURNAMED  BEAUCLERC. 
1100  TO  1135. 


The  right  of  the  crown  lay  now  in  Robert  of  Nor- 
mandy, by  the  agreement  to  which  we  have  before 
alluded,  if  not  by  the  claim  of  primogenitnre,  which 
last,  the  course  of  this  history  will  have  shown  you, 
could  scarcely  yet  be  called  a  legal  one.  But  Robert 
was  in  the  Holy  Land ;  Henry  on  the  contrary  was 
hunting  in  a  difierent  part  of  the  very  forest  wherein 
his  brother  was  slain,  and  instead  of  paying  the  last 
duties  to  the  body,  he  left  it  to  be  dragged  to  its 
burial  in  the  cart  of  a  passing  countryman,  while  he 
hastened  to  Winchester,  seized  the  royal  treasure, 
and,  proceeding  to  London,  was  elected  King,  and 
crowned  three  days  after  his  brother's  death. 

This  success  was  in  great  part  attributable  to  the 
gifts  which  Henry's  seizure  of  the  Winchester  trea- 
sures had  enabled  him  to  make ;  and  these  he  became 
possessed  of  only  by  threatening  their  keeper,  Wil- 
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liam  de  Bretenil^  with  instant  death  on  liis  reftisal  to 
surrender  them;  Yet  he  began  his  reign  with  many 
pqpular  measures ;  he  recalled  Anselm^  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury,  whom  William  had  banished ;  abolished 
many  of  his  brother's  oppressive  taxes,  granted  many 
privileges  to  the  barons,  restored  to  the  people  their 
Anglo-Saxon  laws  as  amended  by  his  father;  and, 
according  to  Stow,  *^  hee  gave  back  to  them  the  use 
of  lights  in  the  night,  and  also  fire,  which  had  beene 
forbidden-by  his  father  to  be  used  after  ringing  of  a 
beU  at  eight  of  the  dock  at  night/' 

This  prince,  whose  youth  had  been  one  of  much 
adversity,  was  one  of  the  most  learned  monarchs  of 
his  age,  and  he  acquired  the  surname  of  Beauclerc^ 
or  "fine  scholar."  '  He  was  thirty-two  years  old  at 
his  accession,  and  gratified  the  nation  very  highly  by 
taking  for  wife  the  daughter  of  that  excellent  Mar- 
garet, Queen  of  Scotland,  of  whom  I  spoke  in  the  last 
reign. 

When  Robert  returned  to  his  NormaA  duchy, 
which  he  did  about  a  month  after  William's  death,  he 
there  found  many  chiefs,  both  Norman  and  English, 
who  exhorted  him  to  assert  his  right  to  the  English 
crown.  Among  these  were  Robert  de  Belesme,  Earl 
of  Shrewsbury,  and  Ranulf  de  Flambard,  Bishop  of 
Durham. 

In  pursuance  of  these  councils,  Robert  did  in  &ct 
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assemble  an  army^  with  which  he  landed  in  England; 
but  the  king's  popularity  and  large  forces  left  him 
little  chance  of  success,  and  the  zealous^  though  ^ot 
always  judicious  Anselm,  found  no  diflSculty  in  per- 
suading him  to  a  compromise,  whereby  it  was  agreed 
that  Henry  should  pay  him  3,000  marks  a  year. 

Some  historians  accuse  Henry  of  insincerity  in  this 
treaty,  declaring  he  never  meant  to  fulfil  its  terms; 
others  defend  him  from  this  charge,  and  attribute  his 
invasion  of  Normandy,  which  took  place  soon  after, 
to  an  invitation  from  the  Norman  chiefs  and  clergy, 
who,  comparing  the  frightful  disorders  of  their  own 
country  with  the  prosperity  of  Henry's  well  governed 
kingdom,  entreated  the  latter  to  come  to  their  aid. 
Be  this  as  it  may,  certain  it  is,  that  in  a  battle  fought 
at  Tenchebray,  in  Normandy,  Robert  was  taken  pri- 
soner by  his  brother,  with — as  Henry  himself  declares 
in  a  letter  to  the  Archbishop  Anselm — "  little  loss  or 
labour,^'  although  Robert  himself  fought  with  that 
courage  for  which  he  had  become  celebrated  in  Pales- 
tine, and  which  contrasted  violently  with  the  sloth  he 
is  charged  with  in  governing  his  duchy. 

And  here  again  historians  are  much  divided  as  to 
the  facts.  All  agree  that  Robert  was  kept  in  prison 
for  the  remainder  of  his  life,  a  period  of  twenty-eight 
years ;  but  Matthew  of  Westminster,  Matthew  Faris^ 
and  those  who  follow  them,  add,  that  having  attempted 
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an  escape^  this  unhappy  prince  had  his  eyes  put  out. 
Speed,  for  example^  relates  the  incident  thus : — ^'  The 
king,  hearing  of  this  attempt,  had  hoth  his  eyes  put 
out,  causing  his  head  to  be  held  in  a  burning  basin, 
to  auoyd  (avoid)  the  deformity  of  breaking  the  eye- 
balls, until  the  glassy  tunicles  had  lost  the  ofiGice  of  re- 
taining their  light." 

On  the  other  hand,  William  of  Malmesbury,  who 
lived  at  this  period,  declares  that  Robert  had  nothing 
to  complain  of  but  his  imprisonment,  which  was  ren- 
dered as  tolerable  to  him  as  imprisonment  could  be, 
by  the  king^s  great  lenity.  It  is  true  that  Malmes- 
bury, dedicating  his  work  to  the  Duke  of  Gloucester, 
Henry^s  own  son,  may  be  supposed  a  partial  witness 
in  this  case ;  these  conflicting  reasons  make  it  impos- 
sible to  arrive  at  certainty,  but  let  us  hope  that  he 
was  right,  and  that  the  memory  of  Henry  does  not 
deserve  the  reproach  of  this  fearful  cruelty. 

Henry  had  next  to  contend  with  the  power  of  the 
Church :  he  demanded  that  the  right  to  ecclesiastical 
appointments  should  be  vested  in  the  Crown,  and  not 
in  the  Roman  See ;  the  Pope  refused  for  a  long  time 
to  grant  him  this  power,  but  was  at  length  compelled 
to  yield. 

The  latter  years  of  Henry's  reign  were  by  no 
means  so  prosperous  as  the  earlier  ones.  In  the  year 
1118,  he  lost  his  queen,  Matilda,  a  woman  of  great 
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excellence,  together  with  a  most  valuable  counsellor, 
Robert  de  Mellont.  In  the  following  year  an  insur- 
rection broke  out  in  Normandy,  having  for  its  object 
to  place  the  son  of  Robert,  a  young  prince  whose 
short  life  was  one  of  great  promise,  on  the  ducal  seat. 
This  he  quelled  by  great  effort  and  able  negociatioas ; 
but  the  satisfaction  his  success  may  have  given  him 
-was  destroyed  by  the  loss  of  his  son.  Prince  William, 
who  was  drowned,  together  with  many  of  the  young 
nobles,  his  companions,  on  his  return  from  the  Conti- 
nent to  England. 

The  particulars  of  this  melancholy  occurrence  you 
will  find  in  the  next  story. 

Henry  never  recovered  from  the  effects  of  this 
grievous  accident.  He  married  Adelais,  daughter  of 
Godfrey,  Earl  of  Louvain,  in  the  hope  of  an  heir  to 
the  crown,  but  was  disappointed  in  this  hope,  and, 
instead  of  doing  a  late  justice  to  Robert  by  choosing 
the  son  of  that  unfortunate  prince  for  his  successor, 
he  caused  his  nobles  to  swear  allegiance  to  his 
daughter  Matilda,  widow  of  Henry  IV,  Emperor  of 
Germany,  and  wife  to  Geoffrey  Plantagenet,  Earl  of 
Anjou. 

To  this  lady  and  her  children  Henry  was  much 
attached,  he  spent  the  last  years  of  his  life  on  the 
Continent  with  them,  and  died  in  Normandy  on  the 
20th    of    November,    1135,    surviving    his    brother 
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Robert  one  year  only.    He  lived  67  years,  and  reign- 
ed 36. 

It  was  in  this,  or  as  some  authors  say,  in  the  pre- 
ceding reign,  that  the  fine  Keep  of  Rochester  Castle 
was  erected ;  the  builder  was  Pandulph,  a  monk  of 
Normandy,  raised  to  the  Bishopric  of  Rochester,  and 
the  most  celebrated  architect  of  his  age. 
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THE  WHITE  SHIP. 


Wb  have  already  alluded  to  the  grievous  misforhme 
by  which  the  latter  years  of  Henry's  reign  were  over- 
clouded. The  particulars  of  this  melancholy  event 
are  related  as  follows : — 

The  fleet  destined  for  the  return  of  the  royal  party 
from  Normandy  to  England  was  lying  in  the  Port  of 
Harfleur,  in  the  month  of  December  1120,  and  all 
things  were  ready  for  the  reception  of  the  voyagers. 
They  were  on  the  point  of  weighing  anchor,  when  a 
Norman  mariner  called  Fitz-Stephen,  (the  son  of 
Stephen),  approa<jhing  the  king  and  presenting  him 
with  a  mark  of  gold,  thus  addressed  him  : — ''  Etienne, 
son  of  Herard,  my  father,  all  his  life  followed  thy 
father  on  the  sea :  he  steered  the  vessel  in  whTch  thy 
father  sailed  to  the  conquest  of  England.  I  ask  of 
thee  that  thou  wouldst  grant  me  the  like  honour.  I 
^ve  a  ship  called  La  Blanche  Nef  (The  White  Ship), 
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in  readiness  for  thee,  sail  in  her  as  thy  father  did  in 
the  ship  of  my  fether/' 

The  king  replied  that  it  was  top  late  to  change  the 
vessel  destined  for  his  own  conveyance,  bnt  that  in 
consideration  of  the  request  of  a  son  of  Etienne,  the 
young  prince  and  all  the  treasure  should  be  confided 
to  his  safe  conduct.  This  compromise  being  accepted, 
the  king  embarked  and  reached  England  in  safety. 
Bat  Prince  William  spent  several  hours  on  deck, 
feasting  and  dancing  with  his  gay  and  thoughtless 
companions,  before  he  would  permit  the  anchor  of  the 
Blanche  Nef  to  be  lifted. 

The  vessel  was  manned  by  fifty  skilful  rowers ;  the 
son  of  Etienne  was  at  the  helm,  and  they  held  their 
course  rapidly  under  a  clear  moon,  coasting  along 
Normandy  before  reaching  the  open  sea.  The  rowers, 
stimulated  by  the  wine  with  which  in  the  riot  of  the 
moment  they  had  been  too  plentifully  supplied,  re- 
solved on  attempting  to  overtake  the  vessel  of  the 
king:  but  too  eager  to  accomplish  this,  they  in- 
cautiously entangled  themselves  among  the  rocks  by 
which  that  dangerous  coast  is  protected.  The  hand 
of  the  helmsman  proved  untrue,  and  amidst  the  shouts 
and  merriment  of  her  disorderly  company,  the  White 
Ship  struck  with  all  the  velocity  of  her  course,  and 
immediately  began  to  fill. 

Prince  William  was  instantly  lowered  into  a  boat. 
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and  might  with  ease  have  reached  the  shore^  bat  the 
screams  of  his  sister  Adela  recalled  him  to  her  aid; 
numbers  rushed  into  the  small  boat  as  she  once  more 
approached  the  sinking  bark^  and  she  was  instantly 
swamped^  all  within  perishing  immediately!  The 
ship  itself  went  down  veiy  soon  after,  and  all  on  board 
—to  the  number  of  three  hundred  persons,  among 
whom  were  one  hundred  and  forty  of  the  Norman 
nobility,  with  eighteen  noble  ladies — ^were  buried  in 
the  waves. 

The  despairing  ciy  of  the  sufferers  was  heard  from 
the  other  vessels,  already  far  at  sea,  but  no  one  dared 
even  to  suspect  the  extent  of  the  mischief  that  had 
happened,  and  all  proceeded  quietly  on  their  course. 
Out  of  all  the  gay  crowds  that  had  so  joyously  em- 
barked, two  only  saved  themselves  by  clinging  to  a 
yard.  Fitz- Stephen  sunk  with  the  rest,  but  rising 
to  the  surface,  and  well  able  to  swim,  he  made  for 
these  men,  calling  out, — "The  Prince !  what  has  be- 
come of  the  Prince?^'  ''We  have  seen  no  more  of 
him,  nor  of  his  brother,  nor  of  his  sister,  nor  of  any 
of  their  companions,'^  was  the  mournful  reply. 

''Woe  is  me  1^'  exclaimed  the  despairing  captain; 
he  too  might  have  held  by  the  spar,  but  hearing  the 
tidings  that  had  been  given  him,  he  refused  all  further 
effort,  and  voluntarily  sank  beneath  the  waves. 

The  night  was  extremely  cold,  and  the  weaker  of 
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the  two  survivors^  benumbed  and  worn  out  by  his 
gofferings^  lost  his  grasp  of  the  spar^  and  sank  while 
in  the  act  of  expressing  a  hope  that  his  companion 
might  hold  out  better^  and  this  prayer  was  heard. 
Bcrauld^  the  last  survivor^  and  among  the  humblest 
of  all  who  had  entered  that  ill-fated  bark^  was  wrapped 
in  the  sheep-skin  doublet  of  the  Norman  peasant, 
this  saved  him  from  expiring  of  cold.  He  continued 
to  support  himself  on  the  surface  until  morning,  when 
he  was  picked  up  by  a  fishing  boat,  and  from  his  lips 
the  details  given  above  were  gained. 

It  is  said  that  for  many  days  after  the  fatal  in- 
telligence had  reached  England,  there  was  no  one  who 
could  be  prevailed  on  to  communicate  the  terrible 
secret  to  the  king ;  naturally  alarmed  by  his  son^s  de- 
lay, he  yet  persisted  in  maintaining  that  the  prince 
had  chosen  to  put  in  at  some  distant  port ;  nor  could 
the  melancholy  looks  of  those  around  him  induce  the 
unhappy  father  to  turn  his  thoughts  towards  the 
dreadftil  truth.  At  length  a  boy  was  instructed  to 
throw  himself  weeping  at  the  king^s  feet,  and  by  a 
series  of  questions  the  wretched  father  at  length 
elicited  the  lamentable  fate  of  his  children.  But  all 
these  precautions  to  break  the  matter  gradually,  could, 
not  ward  off  the  anguish  of  the  blow.  Henry  fainted 
when  his  loss  became  apparent,  and  the  old  Chroniclers 
affirm  that  he  was  never  afterwards  seen  to  smile. 

T  3 
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We  regret  to  add  that  the  ajSTection  eyinced  by  the 
sacrifice  Prince  William  made  to  his  sister^  miist  not 
be  taken  as  an  index  to  his  general  character.  Though 
the  son  of  a  Saxon  princess^  and  grand-nephew  of  a 
Saxon  king^  he  was  in  heart  and  soul  a  Norman^  and 
had  been  heard  to  say^  that  if  ever  he  came  to  rule 
over  ^' those  miserable  English^  he  would  yoke  them 
like  oxen  to  the  plough/' 

It  is  eyident  that  this  calamity^  so  fatal  to  the 
most  illustrious  Norman  families^  as  well  as  to  the 
king^  was  regarded  by  the  earlier  chroniclers  of  Eng- 
land as  a  judgment  of  heaven  on  their  tyrannical 
Norman  masters. 

''  The  proud  youth  I"  exclaims  Henry  of  Hunting- 
don, ''he  thought  of  his  future  reign;  but  God  said, 
'  It  shall  not  be  so,  thou  impious  man,  it  shall  not  be.' 
And  it  has  come  to  pass  that  his  brow,  instead  of 
being  encircled  with  a  cix)wn  of  gold,  has  been  dashed 
against  the  rocks  of  the  ocean  !  'Twas  God  himself 
who  would  not  that  the  son  of  the  Norman  should 
again  see  England.'' 
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REIGN    OF    STEPHEN. 
1135  TO  1154 


This  prince,  whose  mother  was  sister  to  Henry  I,  had 
taken  the  oath  of  allegiance  to  Matilda,  but  this  did 
not  prevent  him  from  seizing  the  crown  on  his  uncle's 
death ;  and  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  the  Bishop 
of  Salisbury,  and  others  of  the  clergy,  having  sanc- 
tioned the  usurpation,  his  coronation  took  place  at 
Westminster,  on  the  26th  of  December,  1135. 

The  principal  agent  of  Stephen  in  this  unprinci- 
pled action  was  his  brother  Henry,  Bishop  of  Win- 
chester, and  the  Pope's  Legate  in  England.  The 
prelate  had  been  principally  educated  in  England,  as 
well  as  Stephen,  and  both  had  been  loaded  with  be- 
nefits by  the  uncle  whose  daughter  they  had  so  un- 
gratefully displaced.  Nor  did  the  Pope  refuse  his 
sanction  to  the  act  of  perfidy  committed  by  these 
brothers ;  he  declared  rather  that  the  choice  made  bj 
the  clergy  was  the  suggestion  of  God  himself. 

Stephen's  manners  were  popular  and  conciliating 
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he  had  gained  the  clergy  by  his  earliest  gifts.  He 
won  the  barons  by  granting  them  the  privilege  of  for- 
tifying their  castles,  and  making  war  on  each  other  at 
their  pleasure,  and  made  himself  acceptable  to  the 
people  by  the  repeal  of  many  obnoxious  laws.  His 
court  was  one  of  great  magnificence.  At  peace  with 
France,  he  even  conciliated  the  husband  of  Matilda, 
by  granting  him  a  pension  of  5,000  marks  yearly,  and 
received  the  oath  of  allegiance  from  Robert  of  Glou- 
cester, the  late  king's  son,  and  who  had  at  first  beea 
his  half-sister's  most  strenuous  supporter. 

Stephen  was  brave,  generous,  and  merciful;  but 
his  usurpation  tarnished  all  his  good  qualities,  and  he 
had  reigned  three  years  only  when  its  evil  conse- 
quences began  to  assail  him.  His  first  unpopular  act 
was  an  attempt  to  seize  the  person  of  Gloucester,  Ma- 
tilda^s  brother,  by  which  he  estranged  that  nobleman^ 
who  was  greatly  respected.  Being  attacked  by  the 
Scots,  he  used  the  large  treasures  of  Henry  I,  for  the 
hire  of  mercenary  troops  from  all  countries ;  these 
filled  the  land  with  their  disorders.  The  friends  of 
Matilda  thought  the  occasion  a  fair  one  for  their  pur- 
poses; she  landed  at  Arundel,  1139,  with  a  few  at- 
tendants, and  Stephen,  with  the  courtesy  demanded 
from  knighthood  in  that  day,  gave  her  a  safe  conduct 
to  the  castle  of  her  brother,  whom  she  found  at  Bris- 
tol with  150  knights  only. 
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Stephen  now  saw  himself  deserted  by  many  of  his 
friends^  and  among  others  by  his  own  brother,  the 
Bishop  of  Winchester,  who  went  over  to  the  enemy. 
All  historians  give  a  frightful  picture  of  the  state  of 
England  at  this  time ;  famine  prevailed  to  a  terrible 
extent,  and  one  old  writer  has  recorded  that  ''you 
might  see  towns  of  famous  name  void  of  all  their  in- 
habitants/' 

In  1141,  the  king  besieged  Lincoln,  and  being 
surprised  by  Gloucester,  was  taken  prisoner,  but  not 
until  he  had  killed  numbers  of  those  who  had  sur- 
rounded him  with  his  battle-axe,  and  was  himself  felled 
to  the  ground  by  a  stone  hurled  from  a  distance. 

Stephen  th\is  lying  prisoner  at  Bristol  Castle,  his 
cousin  Matilda,  or  Maude  as  she  is  often  called,  was 
crowned  at  Westminster ;  but  she  is  accused  of  ex- 
treme arrogance  in  her  prosperity.  Many  nobles 
offered  themselves  as  hostages  for  Stephen,  and  joined 
his  wife  in  imploring  her  husband's  liberty,  but  their 
prayers  were  haughtily  rejected  by  Matilda ;  she  re- 
voked the  grants  lately  made  to  the  clergy,  attainted 
many  barons,  and  so  enraged  the  inhabitants  of  Lon- 
don in  particular,  that  they  broke  into  open  revolt. 

A  severe  struggle  now  ensued,  in  which  the  queen 
of  Stephen^  who  was  also  called  Matilda,  took  a  dis- 
tinguished part.  The  Earl  of  Gloucester  was  in  his 
turn  taken  prisoner,  and  being  exchanged  for  the 
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king,  the  contest  afterwards  went  on  with  increased 
fury,  till  the  death  of  Gloucester  put  an  end  to  Ma- 
tilda's hopes,  and  she  retired  with  her  son  Henry  to 
his  father's  territory  of  Anjou. 

This  young  prince  is  said  to  have  heen  distin- 
guished fipom  childhood  for  great  talent  and  bravery ; 
he  succeeded  his  father  in  the  earldoms  of  Anjou, 
Tours,  and  Maine.  The  death  of  Stephen's  only  son, 
Eustace,  opened  for  Henry  a  path  to  the  dukedom  of 
Normandy,  and  all  Stephen's  eflPorts  to  counteract 
his  influence  there  were  vain;  he  married  Eleanor, 
the  divorced  wife  of  Louis  VII,  of  France,  and  enriched 
by  her  large  provinces  of  Guienne  and  Foictou,  added 
to  his  many  other  advantages,  he  was  enabled  to  at- 
tack Stephen  with  great  vigonr. 

Henry's  landing  was  followed  by  many  demon- 
strations in  his  favour,  but  the  jQriends  of  Stephen 
found  means  to  conclude  a  treaty  with  him,  by  which 
it  was  agreed  that  Stephen  should  retain  the  crown 
during  his  life,  but  should  acknowledge  Henry  his 
heir.  Soon  after  the  completion  of  this  compact,  the 
king  died  at  Dover,  October  25th,  1 164,  in  the  fiftieth 
year  of  his  age,  and  after  a  troubled  reign  of  nineteen 
years. 

More  than  eleven  hundred  castles  are  said  to  have 
been  erected  in  Stephen's  reign,  but  many  of  these 
wexe  afterwards  pulled  down  by  himself 
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THE  ONE  ENGLISH  PONTIFF. 


The  papal  tlirone  lias  been  occupied  by  one  English- 
man^ and  on^  only^  but  this  is  a  remark  so  constantly 
reiterated^  that  it  is  most  probably  familiar  to  you; 
and  my  principal  motive  for  choosing  this  solitary 
English  pope  as  the  subject  of  a  narrative^  is  that  his 
life  presents  us  with  a  significant  picture  of  the  papal 
power  as  it  existed  in  Stephen's  day,  with  whom  this 
pontiff  was  strictly  contemporary,  and  will  assist  you 
in  your  observations  of  its  gradual  though  very  slow 
decadence. 

Adrian  IV,  whose  original  name  was  Nicholas 
Brekespere,  was  the  son  of  a  servitor  in  the  monas- 
tery of  St.  Alban's,  and  while  a  youth  was  obliged  to 
perform  the  most  menial  offices  for  his  daily  bread. 
Desirous  of  entering  as  a  brother  of  the  monastery, 
he  was  rejected  by  the  Abbot  Richard,  whom  Matthew 
Paris  represents  as  exclaiming,  "Wait,  my  son,  till 
you  are  better  qualified."    The  very  moderate  infer- 
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mation,  however,  which  then  sufficed  to  qualify  a 
monkj  together  with  the  extraordinary  talents  cer- 
tainly possessed  by  Nicholas,  would  make  it  probable 
that  Pitts,  who  charges  the  abbot  himself  with  igno« 
ranee  and  want  of  discernment,  has  intimated  the  real 
groi]inds  of  his  exclusion;  be  that  as  it  may,  the  re- 
proaches and  bitter  treatment  of  his  father,  as  conse- 
quent upon  this  failure,  drove  the  future  pontiff  to 
seek  his  fortunes  abroad,  and  though  half  starved,  he 
yet  pursued  his  studies  with  the  most  unremitting  as- 
siduity. He  afterwards  went  into  Provence,  and  be- 
came servitor  in  the  monastery  of  St.  Bufus;  here 
his  obliging  disposition,  his  diligence  in  study,  and 
above  all  the  profound  observance  he  paid  to  his  su- 
periors, not  only  gained  him  admittance  to  the  bro- 
therhood, but  lifted  him  rapidly  from  office  to  office, 
until,  at  the  death  of  the  Abbot  William  in  1137, 
brother  Nicholas  was  elected  his  successor. 

But  the  cringing  servant  became  a  tyrannical 
master,  as  might  have  been  expected;  his  monks 
brought  various  accusations  against  him  before  Euge- 
nius  III,  and  our  Abbot  Nicholas  was  summoned  to 
Borne.  Here  Pope  Eugenius,  discovering  his  great 
talents,  resolved  on  retaining  him  in  his  own  imme* 
diate  service;  he  dismissed  the  good  monks,  with  per- 
mission to  elect  themselves  an  abbot  more  to  their 
liking.     '^This  man/'  said  he,  significantly,  to  the 
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fraternity  of  St.  Rnfiis. — ^^  TTUs  man  shall  be  no  bur- 
then to  you."  After  this  he  rose  with  astonishing 
rapidity,  became  Bishop  of  Alba,  was  created  Cardi- 
nal, and  in  1154  he  succeeded  Anastasius,  the  short 
iired  snccessor  of  Engenius,  to  the  papal  crown,  when 
Nicholas  Brekespere  became  Adrian  IV. 

Soon  after  his  exaltation,  the  Abbot  of  St.  Albans 
appeared  before  the  pontifical  footstool  as  bearer  of 
the  English  sovereign's  congratulations  (Henry  11, 
had  just  ascended  the  throne),  and  bringing  valuable 
presents  from  his  monastery.  '' Not  so/' remarked 
Adrian,  half  jestingly  to  the  abbot,  "  I  will  not  ac- 
cept your  gifts,  because  when  I  wished  to  take  the 
habit  of  your  monastery  you  would  not  accept  me/' 
The  abbot,  who  perfectly  understood  the  difference 
between  Nicholas,  a  servitor's  son,  and  the  sovereign 
pontiff  Adrian,  replied  courteously,  ''  it  was  not  for 
us  to  oppose  the  will  of  heaven,  which  had  destined 
yon  for  greater  things,"  a  compliment  that  gained  him 
valuable  privileges  for  his  monastery. 

That  ambition  was  the  ruling  principle  of  Adrian's 
character  is  manifested  by  his  whole  life.  When  Henry 
demanded  permission  for  the  conquest  of  Ireland,  the 
£ither]y  benedictioYi  of  his  holiness  was  at  once  ac- 
corded to  the  supplicating  monarch,  the  manifest  in- 
justice of  the  design  nothing  hindering.  **  We  do 
grant  yon  ftdl  liberty  to  make  a  descent  on  that 
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island,  dear  son,"  he  gracionsly  remarks,  "  for  indeed 
it  is  certain,  that  all  places  enlightened  by  Christ  are 
nnquestionably  St.  Peter's  right,  and  belong  to  the 
holy  Roman  Church." 

Whatever  Sovereign  or  other  leader  ventured  to 
oppose  him,  he  sought  to  coerce  into  obedience.  Ar- 
nold of  Brescia  had  encouraged  the  Roman  people 
to  attempt  regaining  their  ancient  liberties,  and  the 
restoration  of  authority  to  the  Senate :  against  these 
efforts  were  the  lightnings  of  the  church  launched 
with  unsparing  rigour;  the  deputies  who  came  to 
support  the  rights  of  the  people  were  dismissed  in 
haughty  silence,  and  the  Senators  were  commanded 
to  banish  Arnold. 

When  Frederic,  King  of  the  Romans,  appeared  at 
Sutrium  for  the  purpose  of  negociating  a  peace.  Pope 
Adrian  insisted  that  the  sovereign  should  hold  his 
stirrup  while  he  alighted ;  Frederic  long  refused,  but 
was  compelled  to  see  the  policy  of  compliance;  and 
this  made,  the  Pope  conferred  on  Ids  vassal  the  im- 
perial crown,  to  which  his  title  of  ''  King  of  Rome '' 
was  a  pledge  and  preliminary.  In  like  manner  the 
King  of  the  Sicilies  was  reduced  to  a  terrified  obe- 
dience. The  Pope  had  refused  this  sovereign  the 
title  of  king,  styhng  him  '^Lord  of  Sicily^'  only;  a 
grave  offence,  and  declaring  him  a  vassal  of  the  holy 
aetd.    This  provoked  a  war,  in  which  the  papal  tnH^ 
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were  nltogetlier  unsuccessful;  but  tlie  pope  then  be- 
took himself  to  his  spiritual  weapons— excommunica- 
tion soon  brought  the  refractory  monarch  to  hi3 
senses,  and  William  consented,  not  only  to  hold  his 
crown  from  the  pope,  but  to  pay  him  yearly  tribute. 

Whenever  Adrian  perceived  himself  the  weaker 
party,  the  old  cringing  habits  of  the  servitor  were  at 
once  resumed  with  the  utmost  facility,  as  was  proved 
by  his  conduct  in  a  quarrel  that  arose  out  of  these 
Sicilian  affairs  with  the  Emperor  Frederic,  the  de- 
tails of  which  would  lead  us  too  far.  But  if  he  did 
no  great  honour  to  his  exalted  situation,  neither  does 
it  seem  to  have  secured  his  happiness.  John  of  Sa- 
lisbury, a  learned  and  distinguished  Englishman  of 
the  period,  declares  that  Adrian  complained  to  him 
that  '^his  crown  seemed  to  have  been  put  burning 
upon  his  head,''  and  for  all  the  consolation  to  be 
gained  by  this  avowal,  he  was  bitterly  reproved  by 
Salisbury  for  his  restless  ambition  and  insolent  pride; 
nay,  the  conversation  proceeded  further,  if  John's  own 
account  may  be  credited,  and  when  Adrian  inquired 
of  his  old  friend  what  the  public  opinion  of  the  then 
Pope  might  be,  Salisbury  assures  us  that  he  declared 
his  holiness  to  be  considered  *'  a  burden  too  heavy  for 
dH  Christendom  to  bear." 

Pope  Adrian  wore  his  "burning  crown"  some  five 
years  only,  since  he  died  in  the  year  1 159. 
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HOUSE  OF  PLANTAGENET. 

HENRY  THE  SECOND. 

1154  TO  1189. 


The  claim  of  this  prince  to  the  English  throne  was 
happily  free  from  doubt :  his  mother  was  the  daugh- 
ter of  Matilda  of  Scotland^  a  direct  descendant  of 
Edmund  Ironside ;  he  was  crowned  with  his  queen, 
Eleanor,  by  Theobald,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  on 
the  19th  of  December,  1154. 

The  large  continental  possessions  of  Henry  might 
have  justified  his  pretensions  to  an  extended  domi- 
nion, but  a  love  of  warfare  did  not  distinguish  his 
character.  Not  that  he  wanted  personal  activity ;  on 
the  contrary,  his  incessant  love  of  motion,  and  ardour 
in  the  chace  more  particularly,  is  described  as  fatigu- 
ing his  whole  court.  He  was  fond  of  literature,  was 
himself  learned,  for  the  day  in  which  he  lived,  and 
greatly  encouraged  the  troubadours,  or  minstrels, 
who  were  then  universally  popular. 
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The  early  acts  of  Henry's  reign  were  marked  by 
much  foresight  and  wisdom;  he  dismissed  the  late 
king's  foreign  troops,  destroyed  many  of  those  castles 
that  are  described  as  dens  of  robbers,  restored  the 
coinage  which  had  been  greatly  debased,  and  revoked 
many  grants  made  by  his  predecessors ;  for  all  which 
he  took  the  consent  of  parliament,  which  then  consisted 
of  the  clergy  and  nobles  only. 

It  is  said  to  his  discredit  that  he  had  promised  his 
father  to  resign  Anjou  to  his  brother  on  his  own  ac- 
cession to  the  English  crown ;  but  this  promise  was 
afterwards  broken.  He  is  also  accused  of  having  at- 
tempted to  retain  the  earldom  of  Flanders,  which  had 
Been  committed  to  his  trust  by  its  earl  and  countess^ 
on  the  occasion  of  their  visit  to  the  Holy  Land. 

An  expedition  against  the  Welsh  was  carried  into 
effect  by  this  sovereign  with  great  energy ;  it  was  one 
of  much  peril,  but  ended  in  the  subjugation  of  the 
Welsh  monarch,  who  was  compelled  to  cede  a  portion 
of  his  dominions,  and  to  hold  the  remainder  as  a  vassal 
of  England. 

The  power  of  the  clergy  was  at  this  time  very 
great,  and  the  king  desiring  to  lessen  it,  resolved  on 
raising  his  intimate  friend,  Thomas  a  Becket,  whom 
he  had  previously  made  chancellor,  to  the  Archbishop- 
rick  of  Canterbury  ;  to  this  there  was  great  opposition, 
Becket  not  being  a  churchman,  and  the  king  pre- 
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vailed  only  witli  great  difficulty.  But  the  new  prelate 
was  far  from  responding  to  Henry^s  expectations: 
once  a  member  of  the  priesthood^  he  became  the  most 


ardent  champion  of  its  rights^  and  the  more  dangerous 
a  one,  because  he  was  a  man  of  great  talent  and  ad- 
dress.   From  being  the  king's  chosen  companion,  he 
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now  became  his  opponent,  and  a  long  contest  between 
tbem  was  terminated  only  by  the  wicked  murder  of 
Becket,  who  was  slain  at  the  altar  by  four  knights,  of 
whose  intentions  Henry  solemnly  declared  himself  in- 
nocent, but  was  never  thoronghly  cleared  from  the 
imputation  of  having  at  least  consented  in  his  heart 
to  their  crime.  Thomas  k  Becket  was  buried  at 
Canterbury,  and  being  afterwards  canonized,  his  tomb 
was  visited  by  pilgrims  as  a  holy  place,  among  others 
by  Henry  himself. 

Soon  after  this  terrible  event,  the  king  proceeded 
to  Ireland  with  a  formidable  army ;  he  had  received  a 
commission  from  Pope  Adrian,  to  subdue  this  island, 
and  the  state  of  the  country  at  that  moment  was  par- 
ticularly favourable  to  his  design.  It  was  divided  in- 
to five  independent  sovereignties ;  these  were  at  war 
with  each  other,  and  were  besides  harassed  by  internal 
divisions.  The  English  king  was  preceded  by  two 
powerful  nobles,  Fitz  Stephen  and  Richard  de  Glare, 
named  Strongbow ;  these  obtained  possession  of  seve- 
ral fortresses,  and  Henry  had  little  to  do  on  his  ar- 
rival but  to  receive  the  homage  of  the  native  chiefs, 
who  were  for  the  most  part  confirmed  in  their  pos- 
sessions. 

But  the  external  prosperity  of  Henry  was  troubled 
by  domestic  disquiet ;  his  children  were  armed  against 
him  by  their  mother,  a  very  unprincipled  woman,  and 
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these  rebellions  members  of  his  own  family  were  aided 
by  William  the  Lion,  of  Scotland,  who  made  incur- 
sions into  his  kingdom,  bat  was  subdued  and  taken 
prisoner.  Prince  Henry  also,  the  king's  eldest  son, 
was  reduced  to  submission,  from  a  state  of  active  re- 
bellion, but  instantly  after  entered  into  a  fearful  con- 
test with  his  brother  Richard,  in  the  midst  of  which 
he  (fied,  overwhelmed  with  remorse.  The  king  was 
heavily  afflicted  by  the  death  of  his  son,  and  new  trou- 
bles awaited  him ;  his  younger  children,  Richard  and 
Geoffry,  took  arms  against  him,  each  contending  for 
a  portion  of  his  continental  dominions,  and  while  the 
unhappy  father  was  still  mourning  over  their  rebellion, 
he  received  intelligence  thl,t  his  youngest  and  favourite 
son,  John,  had  gone  over  to  his  enemies.  This  last 
event,  joined  to  the  grief  of  those  preceding,  threw 
him  into  a  fever,  of  which  he  died  at  Ghinon,  in  An- 
jou,  on  the  6th  of  July,  1189,  in  the  fifty-seventh  year 
of  his  age,  and  the  thirty-fifth  of  his  reign. 

Henry  founded  the  Cathedral  Church  of  Bristol, 
and  began,  according  to  Baker,  "the  stone  bridge 
over  the  Thames."  In  this  reign,  also,  according  to 
the  same  author,  "  London  Bridge  was  new  made  of 
timber  by  Peter  of  Cole-Church,  a  priest." 
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In  t^e  quarrel  just  alluded  to^  as  taking  place  between 
the  sons  of  Henry  II,  Geoffry,  the  third  son,  took 
part  with  his  elder  brother  against  Richard,  the  second 
son  of  the  king.  Many  efforts  were  made  to  bring 
about  a  reconciliation,  and  Prince  Henry  displayed 
some  anxiety  to  second  them ;  but  Geoffry  persisted 
in  carrying  on  the  war.  Among  other  envoys  sent 
to  this  latter  prince  *'  came  a  Norman  clerk,  holding 
a  crucifix  in  his  hand,  who  besought  him  by  the  love 
of  Christ  to  spare  the  blood  of  his  brother  christians, 
and  not  imitate  the  crime  of  Absolom,  by  opposing 
his  father's  will. 

''What!"  said  Geoffry,  "wouldst  thou  have  me 
deprive  myself  of  mine  inheritance  ?" 

''God  forbid  I  my  lord,"  returned  the  priest,  "I 
wish  nothing  to  your  detriment/' 

"Thoa  dost  not  understand  me,"  rejoined  the 
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joung  man,  "  I  talk  not  of  lands  or  possessions ;  but 
know  that  it  is  the  fate  of  our  family  that  none  of  ns 
shall  love  the  rest  1  this  is  our  inheritance,  and  not 
one  of  ns  viU  ever  relinquish  it." 

And  that  this  fearful  belief  was  really  prevalent  at 
the  time  is  but  too  true.  The  supposition  bore,  that 
an  evil  influence  was  over  the  race  of  Plantagenet,  and 
that  they  were  doomed,  by  a  series  of  family  feuds, 
and  the  frequent  shedding  of  each  others  blood,  to  ex- 
piate some  mysterious  crime.  The  true  evil  genius  of 
the  &mily  would,  however,  have  been  properly  sought 
in  their  own  violent  passions,  unless  it  may  be  sup- 
posed to  have  resided  in  the  person  of  Bertrand  de 
Boice,  Lord  of  Hautefort,  a  man  of  consummate  abi- 
lity, but  entirely  without  principle,  who  had  gained  a 
complete  ascendancy  over  the  minds  of  both  Heniy 
and  his  sons.  This  influence  he  used  for  the  most  ma- 
lignant purposes ;  seeking,  in  the  language  of  the  day, 
*'  to  stir  up  the  blood  against  the  flesh,  to  sever  the 
head  from  the  limbs  ^^ — and,  accordingly,  the  great 
Italian  Poet,  Dante,  in  his  ^'  Divina  Commedia,^^  re- 
presents him  as  sufiering  a  punishment  analogous  to 
his  crime,  and  as  being  seen  to  wander  through  the 
infernal  regions  ''a*trunk  without  a  head/' 

The  wicked  Hautefort  beheld  the  compunction  of 
the  yoimger  Henry, -and  the  reviving  affection  of  his 
father,  with  extreme  dislike,  and  by  many  an  evil 
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suggestion)  prerailed  on  the  prince  to  forego  his  bet- 
ter purposes.  He  was  on  the  eve  of  once  more  en- 
conntering  his  parent  and  soTcreign  in  the  field,  when 
a  malignant  fever,  greatly  aggravated  by  the  violence 
of  his  remorse,  put  an  end  to  his  days.  Henry  was 
deeply  affected  by  the  news  of  his  death,  and  resolved 
to  take  a  full  vengeance  on  Bertrand  de  Boice,  whom 
he  justly  considered  the  real  criminal  in  this  new  re- 
volt. Attacking  him  in  his  castle  of  Hautefort,  he 
soon  compelled  him  to  surrender  at  discretion.  The 
courage  and  presence  of  miiSl  of  this  bad  yet  able 
man  did  not  forsake  him  at  this  crisis;  when  led  be- 
fore the  king,  Henry  thus  addressed  him : — 

'^  Bertrand,  Bertrand,  thou  wert  used  to  say  that 
thou  never  hadst  occasion  for  half  thy  wit,  but  know 
that  the  time  is  come  when  the  whole  would  not  be 
too  much  for  thee ;  for  the  double  of  it  shall  not  save 
thy  head :''  these  words  were  accompanied  by  a  smile 
of  bitter  derision. 

"  My  liege,^'  replied  the  Noble  of  Aquitaine,  un- 
moved by  the  taunt,  ''  it  is  true  that  I  said  so,  and  I 
said  but  the  truth/' 

"Yet  I  think  thy  wit  is  failing  thee  now/'  re- 
joined the  king. 

"  Yes,''  returned  Bertrand  in  a  graver  tone,  and 
with  a  manner  that  seemed  greatly  agitated— ''yes,  it 
failed  me  on  the  instant  that  thy  valUant  son  ez- 
piiM;  with  him  I  lost  dli" 
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At  the  mention  of  his  son^  whose  name  he ' 
wholly  unprepared  to  hear,  Henry  melted  into  tears  y 
when  he  recovered,  all  his  purposes  of  revenge  had 
flown,  and  he  no  longer  beheld  the  rebel  and  seducer 
in  the  prisoner  awaiting  his  sentence  firom  his  lips, 
but  the  friend  of  the  son  for  whom  he  mourned — 
•'  You  may  well  have  lost  your  wits  for  my  son,"  de- 
dared  the  relenting  monarch,  *'  for  he  loved  you  better 
than  any  man  in  the  world,  and  I,  for  love  of  him, 
forgive  your  offences/' 

De  Hautefort  was%t  once  restored  to  liberty,  his 
possessions  were  replaced  in  his  hands,  and  he  fully 
regained  the  king's  friendship :  Iiow  deeply  is  it  to  be 
regretted  that  this  man  had  not  the  uprightness  and 
integrity  of  purpose  that,  joined  to  the  talents  all  de- 
scribe him  as  possessing,  would  have  made  him  rather 
the  good  angel  than  the  evil  genius  of  the  lofty  race 
whose  destinies  he  so  powerfully  influenced. 
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RICHARD  1,  SURNAMED  CCEUR-DE-LION. 
1189  TO  1199. 


This  monarch,  the  eldest  sur^ving  son  of  Henry  II, 
was  in  his  thirty-second  year  when  he  ascended  the 
throne ;  he  was  crowned  at  Westminster  on  the  3rd 
of  September,  1189.  Inured  to  war  from  his  earliest 
youth,  Richard  was  brave  and  daring  beyond  any  man 
of  his  day ;  he  was  liberal,  fond  of  literature  as  it  then 
existed,  and  capable  of  great  generosity,  but,  fierce 
and  vindictive,  he  made  his  impetuous  will  the  only 
law  of  his  actions. 

The  coronation  of  this  prince  was  distinguished  by 
a  fearful  tragedy,  which  will  show  you  how  intolerant 
was  that  day  in  comparison  with  our  own  happier 
times.  The  Jews  had  been  commanded  not  to  appear 
in  the  cathedral  during  the  solemnity,  but  some  few 
individuals  of  that  persuasion  attempting  to  gain  ad- 
mission, a  struggle  ensued,  which  ended  in  a  general 
massacre.     Nor  was  this  confined  to  London;  once 
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aroused^  the  dreadful  spirit  off  intolerance  extended  its 
ravages  without  mercy^  and  in  Norwich,  Lincoln,  and 
Stamford,  but  more  especially  in  York,  the  Jews  were 
murdered  by  thousands,  with  their  wives,  children, 
and  servants,  their  whole  property  being  plundered 
and  destroyed. 

And  this  dark  national  crime  was  committed  on 
the  eve  of  a  crusade  undertaken  by  the  English  king, 
for  the  recovery  of  the  Holy  Land,  the  sacred  scene 
of  our  Saviour's  sufferings  and  death,  from  the  hands 
of  Turkish  infidels  !  It  is  said  that  Richard,  on  the 
first  breaking  out  of  the  tumult,  did  indeed  make 
many  attempts  to  arrest  the  slaughter,  but  with  a 
want  of  success  that  gives  a  frightful  picture  of  what 
fanaticism  then  was. 

Among  the  earliest  acts  of  Richard's  reign  was  the 
liberation  of  his  mother  from  an  imprisonment  in 
which  Henry  had  held  her  for  twelve  years  previous 
to  his  death;  he  also  conferred  great  benefits  on  his 
brother  John,  and  having  amassed  enormous  sums  of 
money  by  the  sale  of  the  royal  forests  and  castles,  by 
that  of  civil  and  ecclesiastical  dignities,  and  by  the  re- 
lease of  Scotland  frt>m  its  homage  to  the  English 
crown,  he  departed  for  Palestine  on  the  11th  of  De- 
cember, 1189,  first  constituting  William  Longchan^, 
Bishop  of  Ely,  and  Hugh,  Bishop  of  Durham,  joint 
regents  in  his  absence. 
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The  wars  of  Richard  hi  Palestine  were  a  long  se- 
ries of  Tictories  and  trinmphs,  and  the  renown  he 
gained  in  them^  surpasses  that  of  any  other  warrior  of 
whateyer  nation;  but  they  must  be  passed  over  here 
without  particular  detail^  which  would  greatly  over- 
pass our  limits.  Richard  had  been  betrothed  in  his 
childhood  to  Alesia,  sister  of  Philip  of  France,  who 
was  in  Palestine  with  him,  and  who,  agreeing  to  annul 
the  contract  for  his  sister's  marriage,  the  English  mo* 
narch  took  for  his  queen  Berengaria,  daughter  of 
Sancho,  King  of  Navarre.  This  lady  he  married  at 
Cyprus,  an  island  of  which  he  had  made  himself  mas- 
ter, and  where  he  caused  her  to  be  crowned. 

The  jealousy  Philip  felt  at  the  splendid  successes 
of  Richard  caused  him  to  leave  Palestine,  and  Richard's 
army  being  greatly  weakened  by  this  desertion^  and 
by  sickness,  he  made  a  truce  with  the  Turkish  Sultan^ 
Saladin^  and  also  withdrew  to  Europe,  where  John  was 
seeking  to  possess  himself  of  the  English  crown,  and 
Philip  of  the  English  sovereign's  Norman  Provinces. 

Hearing  that  the  French  were  preparing  to  cap- 
ture him  on  the  seas,  Richard  attempted  to  cross  Qer- 
many  in  disguise,  but  being  taken  prisoner  by  Leopold^ 
Duke  of  Austria,  whom  he  had  mortally  offended  in 
Palestine,  that  potentate  sold  him  to  the  Emperor  of 
Germany,  from  whom  he  was  not  ransomed  until 
more  than  a  year  after,  when  he  returned  to  England 
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after  an  absence  of  five  j^ears^  having  landed  on  the 
20th  of  March,  1194. 

He  found  hk  kingdom  in  the  wildest  dis(»*der, 
and  overrun  by  robbers,  among  whom  the  most  fa* 
mous  was  Robin  Hood,  a  man  whose  acts  of  violence 
to  the  rich  were  redeemed  in  some  degree  by  aid  and 
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protection  extended  to  the  poor.  Longchamp  having 
imprisoned  his  fellow  regent,  had  in  his  turn  been  de- 
prived of  his  dignities  by  Prince  John  and  a  league  ol 
the  nobles.  That  ungrateful  brother,  after  delaying 
his  sovereign's  liberation  by  the  basest  intrigues,  was 
prevented,  by  the  promptitude  of  Richard  only^  from 
now  breaking  into  open  war;  the  king was^  neverthe- 
less, induced  to  pardon  him  at  the  entreaty  of  their 
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motlier^  but  lie  marked  his  conviction  of  John's  worth- 
lessness  by  these  words : — '^  I  wish  I  could  as  readUy 
forget  your  injuries  as  you  will  forget  my  pardon  of 
them/' 

A  war  undertaken  against  France  was  terminated 
by  a  treaty  concluded  between  the  two  monarchs^  on 
the  5th  of  J'  ember^  1195.  Much  commotion  was 
excited  in  t  j^llowing  year^  by  the  imposition  of  a 
highly  unpd^  i  tax.  The  people  were  led  by  Wil- 
liam Fitzosb(^lSe^  called  Long-beard,  and  the  insur- 
rection had  at  one  time  assumed  a  somewhat  formida- 
ble character,  but  the  prompt  energy  of  Hubert, 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  and  then  Chief  Justiciary 
of  England,  succeeded  in  restoring  order :  and  Long- 
beard  was  executed,  together  with  his  chief  adherents. 

In  1197>  the  country  was  afflicted  by  famine,  fol- 
lowed, as  too  frequently  happened,  by  pestilence,  which 
more  especially  affected  London.  Two  years  after 
Richard  himself  was  killed  while  attacking  one  of  his 
tributary  barons,  by  a  man  named  Bertrand  de  Gour- 
dain,  whose  father  and  two  brothers  the  king  had  for- 
merly slain.  This  man  declaring  his  wrongs  boldly, 
was  pardoned  by  Richard,  but  cruelly  flayed  alive  after 
his  death  by  the  commander  of  his  German  troops. 
Richard  of  the  Lion  Heart  died  on  the  6th  of  April, 
1199,  in  the  forty-second  year  of  his  age,  and  the 
tenth  of  his  reign. 

xd 
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THE  MASSACRE  OF  YORK. 


I  HAYS  already  alluded  to  tlie  cmel  fate  experienced 
by  the  Jews  in  Richard's  reign;  here  is  a  narrative  of 
events  that  took  place  in  York^  as  given  by  a  contem- 
porary historian^  Hemingford^  who  was  eye  witness  of 
the  facts  he  relates : — 

"  One  Benedict^  a  Jew  of  York,  being  in  London 
daring  the  massacre^  was  compelled  to  receive  baptism 
by  the  fear  of  deaths  but  recanted  immediately  after, 
and  died  of  the  wounds  he  had  received,  on  the  fol- 
lowing day.  Now  Benedict  had  been  accompanied  to 
London  by  one  Jocenus,  also  a  Jew;  but  this  latter 
escaped  to  York,  and  there  related  all  that  had  taken 
place.  But  instead  of  exciting  pity  and  compassion 
in  his  hearers,  he  thus  stirred  up  many  of  them  to 
follow  the  evil  example ;  and  these  men,  first  setting 
fire  to  several  parts  of  the  city,  that  the  citizens,  being 
taken  up  with  extinguishing  it,  might  give  them  no 
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intermption^  began  their  attack  by  assaiQting  the 
house  of  the  aforesaid  Benedict,  wherein  were  his  wife 
and  children,  with  several  of  their  relations,  and  much 
merchandize — ^for  the  house  being  large,  and  of  some 
strength,  aU  were  lodged  there  for  the  greater  secu- 
rity— this  they  quickly  got  possession  of,  and  haying 
murdered  every  one  found  therein,  they  burnt  it  to  the 
ground.  Now  that  barbarous  action  alarming  the 
rest  of  the  Jews,  and  particularly  Jocenus,  a  man  of 
mighty  wealth,  most  of  them,  under  his  conduct,  ad- 
dressed themselves  to  the  governor  of  the  castle,  and 
prevailed  with  him  to  give  them  shelter  both  for  their 
persons  and  effects,  which  he  had  no  sooner  done, 
than  the  rioters,  flying  to  the  house  of  Jocenus,  de- 
stroyed it  as  they  had  done  that  of  his  friend  Bene* 
diet ;  and  seizing  on  aU  those  unhappy  wretches  who 
had  not  been  so  provident  as  to  get  them  into  the  castle 
with  their  fellows,  they  put  them  all  to  death  without 
distinction  either  of  age  or  sex — ^those  only  being 
saved  who  consented  to  be  immediately  baptized. 

''  While  they  continued  thus  in  their  stronghold, 
the  Governor  chancing  one  day  to  go  forth,  some  crafty 
person  among  their  enemies,  pretending  great  friend- 
ship,  insinuated  to  them  that  his  business  was  to  con- 
clude a  treaty  with  the  rioters  about  delivering  them 
up,  on  condition  that  he  was  to  have  the  largest  share 
of  the  booty ;  and  alarmed  by  this,  the  unhappy  Jews, 
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when  the  governor  returned  to  the  castle,  barred  Hbe 
gates  against  him,  and  refused  him  entrance. 

"  The  Sheriff  of  the  County  chanced  to  be  in  York 
on  the  king's  affairs,  with  many  soldiers  when  this 
happened ;  to  him  the  governor  complained  of  the 
Jews*  treachery,  the  ringleaders  of  the  disorder  join- 
ing in  the  outcry,  and  declaring  it  would  reflect  on  the 
king's  authority,  if  the  Jews  were  suffered  to  continue 
masters  of  the  castle.  The  sheriff  therefore  com- 
manded that  the  castle  should  be  rescued :  that  was 
what  they  wanted.  Under  protection  of  his  command 
they  joyned  the  troops,  and  though  the  sheriff,  soon 
perceiving  that  their  intention  was  solely  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  Jews,  at  once  revoked  his  order,  yet  it  was 
now  too  late — the  rabble  were  much  too  heated  to  be 
restrained  by  words;  they  continued  their  assaults 
with  fury ;  the  siege  lasted  many  days ;  and  the  Jews, 
perceiving  at  length  that  they  should  not  be  able  to 
hold  out  much  longer,  called  a  council  among  them- 
selves, to  consider  what  was  best  to  be  done  in  case 
they  were  driven  to  extremities. 

"  When  they  had  assembled,  their  senior  Rabbi, 
who  had  been  sent  from  distant  lands  to  instruct  them 
in  the  law,  by  reason  of  his  great  learning  and  expe- 
rience, rose  up  and  said — *  Men  of  Israel !  the  God  of 
our  fathers,  to  whom  none  can  say;  what  dost  thou? 
oommuids  us  at  this  time  to  die  for  his  law;  and  be* 
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liold  death  is  even  before  our  eyes^  and  there  is  nothing 
left  us  to  consider  but  how  to  undergo  it  in  the  most 
reputable  and  easy  manner.  If  we  fall  into  the  hands 
of  our  enemies,  which  I  think  there  is  no  avoiding, 
our  deaths  will  not  only  be  cruel  but  ignominious ; 
they  win  not  only  torment  us,  but  despitefully  use  us. 
My  advice  therefore  is,  that  we  voluntarily  surrender 
those  lives  to  our  Creator  which  he  seems  to  call  for^ 
and  not  wait  for  any  other  executioners  than  our* 
selves.  The  fact  is  both  rational  and  lawful,  nor  do 
we  want  examples  from  amongst  our  illustrious  ances- 
tors to  prove  it  so;  they  have  frequently  proceeded  in 
like  manner  upon  the  same  occasion/  Having  thus 
spoken,  the  old  man  sat  down  and  wept. 

"  The  assembly  were  divided ;  some  affirming  that 
he  had  spoken  wisely,  others  that  it  was  a  hard  say- 
ing. 

'^To  which  the  Rabbi,  standing  up  a  second  time^ 
replied — ^'Seeing,  brethren,  that  we  are  not  all  of 
one  mind,  let  those  who  do  not  approve  of  my  advice 
depart  from  this  assembly.  They  departed ;  but  the 
greater  number  continued  stedfastly  with  him,  and  as 
soon  as  they  perceived  themselves  alone  (their  despair 
increasing)  they  first  burnt  everything  belonging  to 
them  that  was  consumable  by  fire ;  then,  setting  fire 
to  several  places  of  the  castle  at  once,  they  took  each 
man  a  sharp  knife,  and  first  cut  the  throats  of  their 
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wives  and  children^  then  their  own — Jocenus  and  the 
Rabbi  remaining  last  alive,  to  see  that  all  was  per« 
formed  according  to  their  resolutions ;  and  when  this 
was  done,  the  Rabbi,  out  of  respect  to  Jocenus,  who 
was  a  person  of  distinction^  first  slew  him,  and  then 
destroyed  himsel£ 


''To  increase  the  horror  of  the  &ct,  this  dismal 
tragedy  was  acted  in  the  night  time ;  the  castle  was 
all  in  flames  before  the  eyes  of  the  assailants ;  a  few 
miserable  wretches  only  remaining  on  the  battlements, 
who  pretended  to  no  resistance,  but,  declaring  the  la^ 
mentable  fate  of  their  brethren  as  well  as  their  tears 
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woiQd  permit^  offered  to  give  up  all  their  treasure, 
and  become  christians — ^but  a]l  were  massacred  to  a 
man  I 

"  The  king  took  some  steps  towards  punishing  the 
^  murtherers  of  "the  Jews/  but  the  leaders  escaped  into 
Scotland  when  his  proclamation  appeared:  some 
authorities  declare  that  no  fewer  than  1^500  Jews  pe- 
rished in  this  massacre  V^ 
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JOHN,  SURNAMED  LACKLAND. 
1199  rS  1216. 


We  liave  already  remarked  that  the  right  of  primo- 
geniture was  not  yet  a  law  in  England^  hence  John 
succeeded,  to  the  prejudice  of  Arthur,  who,  as  the  son 
of  Geoflfry,  his  elder  brother,  would  have  had  the 
better  claim. 

But  that  doubts  existed  as  to  the  rectitude  of 
John^s  accession  is  proved  by  the  fact,  that  his  reign 
was  not  said  to  have  commenced  till  the  27th  of  May, 
whereas,  if  he  had  succeeded  by  undoubted  right,  it 
would  have  been  reckoned  from  the  6th  of  April, 
when  Richard  died.  That  last  sovereign  is,  besides, 
shown  to  have  acknowledged  Arthur  as  his  heir  (in 
the  event  of  his  dying  vrithout  children),  by  a  letter 
to  the  Pope,  and  by  a  contract  for  the  young  prince's 
marriage.  Be  this  as  it  may,  all  historians  agree  that 
Arthur  disappeared  immediately  after  falling  into  his 
uncle's  hands  at  the  battle  of  Mirabel,  where  Philip  of 
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France  was  pretending  to  be  in  arms  for  the  yonng 
prince's  rights.  John  is  even  declared  to  have  mur- 
dered him  with  his  own  hands^  and  it  is  certain  that 
he  kept  Eleanor^  the  sister  of  Arthur,  in  perpetual 
imprisonment. 

The  reign  of  John  was  a  continued  series  of 
troubles  and  disgraces;  he  lost  the  whole  of  his  con- 
tinental dominions,  and  although  he  confirmed  the 
Enghsh  authority  over  Wales  and  Ireland,  and  com- 
pelled the  Scottish  king  to  pay  him  tribute,  yet  his 
continual  disputes  with  his  nobles  kept  the  country  in 
a  ceaseless  turmoil ;  and  his  quarrels  with  the  Clergy 
and  the  Pope,  subjected  his  kingdom  to  all  the  mise- 
ties  of  an  Interdict. 

My  young  friends  will  perhaps  require  to  be  told 
that  while  a  kingdom  was  under  an  interdict,  all  the 
churches  were  closed,  public  worship  ceased,  the 
clergy  suspended  all  their  functions,  no  baptism  could 
be  solemnized,  the  sick  lay  unconfessed,  the  dying 
unabsolved  (a  source  of  dreadful  sorrow  in  Catholic 
countries,  as  you  know  Ours  was  then),  and  the  dead 
remained  unburied.  This  terrible  sentence  was  fol- 
lowed by  the  excommunication  of  the  king,  which 
£reed  all  his  subjects  from  their  allegiance,  and  Philip 
of  Prance  was  commissioned  by  the  Pope— -then  all- 
powerful — ^to  take  possession  of  his  kingdom. 

From  these  evils  John  delivered  himself  by  re- 
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signing  his  crown  into  the  hands  of  Pandolfo^  the 
Boman  Legate — by  declaring  himself  a  vassal  of 
Rome,  and  agreeing  to  pay  a  tribute  of  700  marks  a 
year  for  England,  and  of  300  marks  for  Ireland.  All 
this  so  disgusted  his  barons^  that  they  refused  the 
authority  of  so  despicable  a  prince^  and  took  up  arms 
against  him. 


Alarmed  by  these  demonstrations,  the  king  con- 
sented to  meet  his  nobles  in  a  field  called  Runnimede^ 
between  Staines  and  Windsor,  and  there  signed  the 
famous  Charter  of  English  liberty,  called  Magna 
Charta — a  foundation  on  which  the  present  glorious 
Constitution  of  our  country  has  been  raised. 
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But  there  was  no  honesty  in  the  character  of  John^ 
he  had  no  sooner  formed  this  compact  than  he  took 
measures  to  break  it.  Calling  on  the  pope  for  aid 
against  his  barons^  he  caused  many  of  them  to  be  ex- 
communicated^ and  hired  an  army  of  foreigners^  who 
carried  disorder  throughout  the  kingdom. 

Driven  to  extremity,  the  barons  now  invited  Louis, 
eldest  son  of  the  French  king,  to  take  possession  of 
the  throne,  and  that  prince  landed  in  the  Isle  of 
Thanet,  took  the  city  of  Rochester,  and  proceeded 
to  London,  where  he  was  received  with  open  arms. 
But  Louis  was  soon  found  to  be  so  repulsive  and  im- 
perious, that  many  of  those  who  had  most  eagerly  in- 
vited him,  now  turned  with  repentance  to  their  former 
sovereign,  whose  mercenaries  were  still  ravaging  the 
country. 

What  might  have  resulted  from  this  disposition  of 
things,  cannot  now  be  known,  for  the  king,  having 
lost  many  of  his  troops,  with  all  his  treasures,  by 
an  inroad  of  the  tide,  as  he  crossed  the  Lincolnshire 
marshes,  was  seized  with  a  fever  from  grief,  or,  as 
others  say,  was  poisoned  at  Newark,  where  he  died 
on  the  19th  of  October,  1216,  leaving  his  son  Henry, 
a  child  of  nine  years  old,  as  his  successor. 

The  great  difference  existing  in  the  relations  be- 
tween sovereigns  and  their  people  at  the  period  we 
are  now  speaking  of,  and  our  own,  may  perhaps  be 
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usefully  as  well  as  amusingly  illustrated^  by  tlie  fol- 
lowing instances  of  what  we  should  now  call  unwar- 
rantable interference  with  the  liberty  of  the  subject, 
and  which  I  find^  with  many  others^  in  Madox's  His- 
tory of  the  Exchequer. 

Alice  Bertram  is  condemned  to  pay  the  fine  of 
one  hundred  marks,  for  not  cotmng  to  be  married  at 
the  king^s  summons  1 

''Celestia,  widow  of  Richard,  son  of  Colbem/^ 
pays  a  large  sum,  ^^that  she  might  have  her  children 
in  wardship,  and  that  she  might  not  be  married  ex- 
cept to  her  own  good  liking :''  this  took  place  in 
Henry  II's  reign. 

Again, — Isabel  de  Bolebec  pays  John  "three  pal- 
freys and  three  hundred  marks,  that  she  might  not 
be  distrained  to  marry  f  but  agreeing  on  her  part, 
that,  if  she  wished  to  marry,  she  would  first  demand 
the  king^s  conduct. 

Occasionally  John  sells  his  power  to  enforce  or 
forbid  marriages,  as  when  he  accepts  one  hundred 
marks  from  Bartholomew  de  Muleton,  to  whom  he 
grants,  in  return,  ''the  lands  and  heir  of  Lambert  de 
Ybetoft  in  custody,  with  leave  to  marry  the  widow  of 
Lambert  to  whomever  he  might  please  1'^ 

John  was  married  three  times,  and  by  his  third 
wife,  Isabella  of  AngoulSme,  he  had  two  sons  and 
three  daughters.     He  founded  the  Abbey  of  Beau- 
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lieu,  in  Hampshire.  The  stone  bridge  over  the 
Thames  was  finished  in  his  time  by  the  merchants  of 
London,  and  the  Church  of  St.  Mary  Overies,  in 
Southwark,  was  built.  He  died  at  the  age  of  51,  and 
in  the  eighteenth  year  of  his  reign. 
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Thb  tyrannT  by  ivliicli  John  anmaed  the  hatred  of 
his  barons  has  been  more  than  once  alluded  to  in  the 
abstractor  his  reign;  I  am  now  about  to  relate  to  you 
a  very  fearful  instance  of  this  worthless  monarch's 
wickedness. 

Aware  of  the  strong  disapprobation  his  conduct 
excited  among  the  nobles^  King  John  had  demanded 
that  great  numbers  of  their  children  should  be  placed 
in  his  hands,  as  hostages  for  the  peaceable  demeanour 
of  their  parents.  The  heir  of  William  de  Bruce— or 
de  Braose,  as  he  is  more  correctly  named — ^lord  of 
Bramber,  in  Sussex,  was  in  this  manner  required  from 
his  parents  by  Peter  de  Mauluc,  an  especial  confidant 
of  John,  and  one  who  was  said  to  have  assisted  him 
in  the  murder  of  his  nephew  Arthur.  But  the 
mother  of  the  boy,  a  Norman  lady  of  the  house  of 
St.  Yalery,  was  aware  of  the  crime  imputed  to  this 
Mauluc,  and  declared  that  she  would  not  resign  her 
child  to  a  sovereign  who  had  murdered  his  nepliew. 
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nor  to  one  who  had  taken  part  in  the  crime.  Her 
woidfl  were  overheard  and  malicionsly  reported  to  the 
king  by  De  Maulnc ;  and  the  Lady  de  Braose^  be- 
coming sensible  of  the  danger  into  which  her  impru- 
dent reply  had  thrown  her  family,  made  aU  possible 
efforts  to  propitiate  the  queen  in  her  favour,  hoping 
that  the  influence  of  Isabella  might  procure  a  pardon 
for  her  offence. 

''Among  other  offerings,  the  lady  of  Bramber 
sent  the  queen  a  present  of  four  hundred  cows  and 
one  beautiful  bull,  all  milk-white,  the  ears  only  ex- 
cepted, which  were  red."  But  the  deadly  anger  of 
John  was  not  to  be  thus  averted;  he  pursued  the 
unfortunate  family  into  Ireland,  whither  they  had  re- 
tired for  safety — seized  them  at  Meath,  and  had  all 
brought  prisoners  to  his  Castle  of  Windsor. 

Here  the  wretched  sufferers  were  shut  up  in  a 
strong  room. — ^Father,  mother,  and  five  innocent 
children :  where,  shocking  to  relate,  the  whole  were 
deliberately  starved  to  death  I  *'  An  atrocity,"  as  is 
well  remarked  by  an  admirable  writer  of  our  own  day, 
''compared  with  which  the  dark  stain  of  Arthur's 
murder  fades  to  the  hue  of  a  venial  crime.*' 

This  cruel  tragedy  has  been  made  the  subject  of 
an  episode  in  a  drama  by  Davenport,  an  author  who 
trrote  in  the  middle  of  the  17th  century.  I  subjoin 
some  extracts  from  a  scene  he  describes  as  taking 
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place  between  the  Lady  de  Braose,  her  youngest  son, 
and  their  cruel  jailor,  a  wretch  whom  he  calls  Brands 
and  whom  he  describes  as  a  retainer  of  the  Earl  of 
Chester. 

ErUer  Brand, 

•  ••••• 

He  makes  a  long  speech  which  I  do  not  give  yon, 
then  calls, — 

*'  Come  oat  madam  mother  and  yoar  youii^  prating  brat! 

Enter  Lady  and  Boy. 
Brand. — They  do  look  hungry  already ! 
LiDY.— What  would  our  unkind  jailor  7 
Dot. — Sure,  mother,  Mr.  Brand  hath  brought  us  victuals. 
Brand. — ^No,  sirrah !  I  come  to  tell  you  to-day  is  fasting  day ! 

•  •  #  •  #        .      • 

He  leaves  them  after  many  taunts,  the  next  time  he 
visits  them  it  is  to  demand — 

'*  How  have  yon  passed  the  time  you  wanted  victuals  1" 

Lady. — ^Very  hardly !  and  still  the  poor  boy  sighing  would  say* 
"  Mother, 
"  You  look  very  hungry !"  I  did  think  straight  how  hard 
Your  heart  was ;  then  we  both  did  fall  a  weeping, 
Gling'd  our  lean  armes  about  each  other's  neck 
And  sat,  a  pair  of  mourners. 

Brand.— Delicate  pastime ! — look  yee !  here's  bread. 

Boy. — Oh,  if  you  be  a  good  man,  give  me  but  a  bit  to  give  my 
mother,  poor  soul, 
Indeed  she's  very  hungry  ! 

BRAND.~Yes,  so  is  my  dogge !    I  must  keep  this  for  his  breakftst. 

Lady. — Give  but  my  boy  one  bit ! 
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And  the  Saints  sure  wHl  look  how  good  you  are, 
And  call  it  excellent  compassion ! 

Brand. — No. 

Lady. — Oh,  harder  than  the  rocks — ^more  mercilesse 
Then  the  wild  evening  Woolf  l—iShe  falls.) 

Boy. — Mother  1  do  not  die ! 
For  heaven's  sake  help  my  mother !  mother  look  up 
And  ye  shall  see  me  dance,  and  then  the  gentleman 
Will  sure  bestow  a  piece  of  bread  on  us  ! 

Lady. — Look  here  thou  iron-hearted  man  upon 
A  paire  of  piercing  miseries.  ExU  Braiid. 

Boy. — How  do  ye,  mother  1 

Lady. — How  doth  my  boy  1 

Boy. — ^Very  sick  indeed — ^but  I  warrant  you  are  more  hungry 
than  I  a  great  deal,  are  you  not  1 

Lady. — Oh  no,  thou  art  weak,  and  famine  plays  the  tyrant  with 
thee. 

This  painful  scene  is  prolonged  to  a  degree  of 
agony  by  the  dramatist,  but  I  have  given  you  as  much 
of  it  as  you  can  well  bear,  and  will  leave  it.  We  are 
but  too  certain  that  in  this  case,  the  reality  must  very 
much  have  exceeded  whatever  fiction  could  be  founded 
on  it. 
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1216  TO  1272- 


Many  English  barons  remained  attached  to  Louis  on 
the  death  of  John,  but  others  declared  for  his  infant 
aon,  Henry  of  Winchester;  and  William,  Earl  of 
Pembroke,  availed  himself  with  so  much  skill  and 
prudence  of  whatever  advantages  he  could  gather  for 
his  young  sovereign,  that  Louis  was  defeated  both  by 
land  and  sea,  and  compelled  to  abandon  all  preten- 
sions to  the  English  crown. 

Sole  regent  of  the  kingdom,  and  guardian  of  the 
king,  Pembroke  conducted  the  affairs  of  the  country 
with  great  wisdom,  and  caused  the  Charter  of  Liberty 
to  be  confirmed — ^he  died  unhappily  in  the  twelfth 
year  of  the  king's  age,  and  was  succeeded  by  Peter  de 
Roche,  Bishop  of  Winchester,  and  Hubert  de  Burgh, 
Chief  Justiciary,  both  very  ambitious  men,  by  whom 
the  education  of  the  young  king  was  continued  with- 
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out  any  of  that  wise  moderation  which  so  nobly  dis- 
tingoished  the  good  Earl  of  Pembroke. 

De  Burgh  was  not  long  continued  in  office^  and 
the  Bishop  of  Winchester  so  displeased  the  nobles^by 
the  introduction  of  numerous  foreigners^  that  he  also 
was  dismissed. 

Among  the  unfortunate  acts  of  Henry's  far  from 
brilliant  reign,  was  his  marriage  with  Eleanor  of 
Provence,  a  woman  of  great  beauty,  but  who  brought 
him  as  dowry  no  increase  of  friends  or  allies,  as  the 
old  Chroniclers  repiningly  declare,  but  only  "a  long 
train  of  beggarly  relations,^'  who  caused  him  to  fall 
into  perpetual  disagreements  with  his  barons. 

Henry  was  both  abused  and  satirized  for  his  pacific 
dispositions,  by  the  Troubadours  of  his  day ;  but  the 
more  impartial  Historians  describe  him  as  a  well* 
meaning,  though  very  weak  prince.  He  was  never 
fortunate  in  such  warlike  expeditions  as  he  attempted^ 
and  his  prodigality  in  expense  led  to  many  very  un- 
popular imposts.  To  the  Jews  he  was  particularly 
cruel  and  unjust,  but  this,  the  state  of  feeling  in  that 
day  readily  forgave.  A  less  excusable  fault,  in  the 
eyes  of  his  subjects,  was  the  presentation  of  number- 
less Italians  to  the  most  valuable  Church  preferments, 
the  appropriation  of  the  richest  benefices  to  the  Ro- 
man See,  and  the  extortion  of  large  gifts  from  his 
nobles,  whom  he  pretended  to  honour  by  friendly 
visits,  but  whom  in  effect  he  Mas  pillaging. 
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These  things  were  borne  for  many  years^  but  at 
length  Simon  de  Montfort^  Earl  of  Leicester,  who 
had  married  the  king's  sister  Eleanor,  placed  himself 
at  the  head  of  the  discontented  barons,  and,  though 
at  first  perhaps  influenced  by  motives  of  patriotism^ 
yet  he  sought  at  last,  but  too  evidently,  to  place  the 
crown  on  his  own  head. 

Henry's  war  with  his  barons  continued,  to  the 
disturbance  of  his  whole  reign,  but  its  details  cannot 
here  find  a  place.  One  of  the  most  striking  events  of 
this  struggle  is  the  first  admission  of  the  Commons 
into  the  British  Parliament,  which,  up  to  this  time, 
had  been  composed  of  the  clergy  and  nobles  only. 

At  a  battle  fought  near  Lewes,  the  king,  with  his 
son  Prince  Edward,  and  his  brother  Richard,  titular 
king  of  the  Romans,  were  taken  prisoners,  and  held 
in  durance  by  Leicester ;  until,  dissensions  arising  in 
his  party,  the  Earl  of  Gloucester  joined  Prince  Ed- 
ward, who  had  efiected  his  escape,  and  attacking 
Leicester  at  Evesham,  in  Worcestershire,  there  de- 
feated and  slew  him.  Henry  himself,  who  had  been 
placed  in  the  front  of  the  battle  by  Leicester,  was 
woimded  and  on  the  point  of  being  killed,  when  he 
was  saved  by  his  son  Edward. 

The  death  of  De  Montfort  ended  the  war ;  but 
Henry  punished  those  who  had  engaged  in  it  with 
imprudent  severity,  and  thus  rekindled  the  flames  of 
discord.     Prince  Edward  had  gone  to  Palestine,  where 
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he  was  distingaishiag  himself,  as  well  by  his  high 
character  as  by  his  bravery,  when  intelligence  of  the 
new  disorders  arising  in  the  kingdom,  was  despatch- 
ed to  him  thither,  with  notice  that  the  king^s  health 
was  greatly  impaired.  He  commenced  his  return  on 
receiving  these  accounts,  but  before  he  could  reach 
England  his  father  had  expired.  He  died  at  St.  Ed- 
mondsbury  on  the  16th  of  November,  1272,  in  the 
sixty-fourth  year  of  his  age  and  the  fifty-sixth  of  his 
reign. 
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THE  MONKS  OP  ST.  BAETHOLOMEW. 


Pbw  **  stories/*  whether  of  amusement  or  instraction^ 
are  obtainable  firom  this  weak  and  ill-conducted  reign ; 
and  in  this  dearth  of  subjects^  my  young  friends  must 
be  &m  to  content  themselves  with  a  few  anecdotes^  all 
of  which  go  to  exemplify  disorders  among  the  people 
as  the  inevitable  result  of  incapacity  in  their  rulers. 

Matthew  of  Paris  declares  that ''  the  king  thought 
he  could  never  do  enough  to  testify  his  love  for  the 
queen  and  her  family/'  whose  rapacity,  be  it  said  in 
passing,  was  a  very  powerful  cause  of  many  troubles 
in  his  kingdom.  Among  other  proofs  of  his  devotion 
to  Eleanor,  the  king  seized  the  occasion,  when  St.  Ed- 
mund, Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  died,  to  promote  her 
uncle,  Boniface,  to  the  primacy  of  England. 

This  Boniface  thought  proper  to  meddle  with  the 
affairs  of  the  Bishop  of  London,  by  proceeding  in 
"  visitation "  to  his  Priory  of  St.  Bartholomew ;  the 
monks,  ^'  though  they  liked  not  his  coming,  yet  re- 
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oeived  liiin  with  respect,  and  came  out  in  solemn  pro- 
cession to  meet  him,  but  the  archbishop  said  he  came 
for  the  purposes  of  ecclesiastical  yisitation,  and  not  to 
receive  honours  merely.  To  this  the  monks  replied, 
that  haying  a  learned  bishop  of  their  own,  they  ought 
not  to  be  visited  by  any  other, — ^an  answer  that  so  en- 
raged Boniface  as  to  make  him  forgetful  of  all  decen- 
cy, and  he  smote  the  sub-prior  on  the  &ce,  exclaiming^ 
^  Indeed !  indeed  I  doth  it  become  ye  English  traitors 
thus  to  withstand  me?'  With  violent  oaths  he  then 
tore  the  ridi  cope  of  the  sub-prior  to  pieces,  trampled 
it  under  his  feet,  and  thrust  the  late  wearer  against  a 
pillar  of  the  chancel  with  such  violence,  that  he  had 
well  nigh  slain  him.  The  monks,  seeing  their  prior 
thus  maltreated,  pushed  the  archbishop  back,  and  in 
so  doing,  discovered  that  he  was  cased  in  armour,  and 
prepared  for  battle.  The  archbishop's  attendants, 
who  were  all  Proven9als  to  a  man,  then  fell  on  the 
monks,  whom  they  beat,  buffeted,  and  trampled  under 
foot ;  the  monks,  in  their  rent  and  miry  garments, 
ran  to  show  their  wounds,  and  complain  of  their 
wrongs  to  their  bishop,  who  bade  them  go  and  tell 
the  king  thereof.  The  only  four  who  were  capable  of 
getting  as  far  as  Westminster,  proceeded  to  the  palace 
in  a  doleful  plight,  but  the  king  would  neither  see 
them  nor  receive  their  complaint. 

'^  The  populace  of  London,  taking  part  with  the 
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monksy  were  disposed  to  tear  the  aichfaisliop  to  pieces, 
and  pmrsaed  Idm  to  Lambeth,  cryingy ''  Where  is  this 
mffisn^  this  cmel  smiter  ?  He  is  no  winner  of  souls, 
bat  an  exactor  of  money,  a  stranger  bom,  unlearned, 
and  nnhnrfhUy  elected !'  Bnt  the  archbishop  took 
refuge  with  the  king  in  the  palace,  where  he  made  his 
stoiy  good  through  the  influence  of  the  queen,  his 
niece;  and  the  monks  of  Bartholomew  got  no  re- 
dress/' 

One  day.  King  Hemy,  after  having  been  well 
brow-beaten  by  his  parliament,  was  proceeding  in  no 
very  good  humour  by  water  to  the  Tower,  then  a  royal 
residence,  when  he  was  overtaken  by  a  violent  thun- 
der storm^  and  in  great  alarm  commanded  his  boat- 
men to  make  for  the  next  stairs ;  but  he  had  forgotten, 
in  his  fright,  that  these  belonged  to  Durham  House, 
then  the  abode  of  the  Earl  of  Leicester,  who  came  out 
to  receive  him,  saying  at  the  same  time — ''Be  not 
alarmed,  my  lord,  for  the  storm  is  spent/' 

''  I  am  beyond  measure  afraid  of  thunder  and 
lightning,  but,  by  the  head  of  God,  I  fear  thee  more 
than  all  the  thunder  in  the  world,"  was  the  digmfied 
reply  of  Henry;  to  which  Leicester  quietly  rejoin- 
ed,— ''My  lord,  you  are  to  blame  to  fear  your  only 
true  and  firm  friend,  whose  sole  wish  is  to  preserve 
England  from  ruin,  and  yourself  fit>m  the  destruction 
evil  councillors  are  preparing  for  you." 
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''  On  another  occasion  the  king  was  conversing  in 
angry  mood  with  Roger  Bigod^  Earl  of  Norfolk  and 
Suffolk^  one  of  the  most  powerful^  but  also  one  of  the 
most  turbulent,  of  his  barons—"  What,  Sir  Earl  I  are 
you  so  bold  with  me,  whose  vassal  peer  you  are  ?'^  de- 
manded the  king;  "could  I  not  issue  my  royal  war- 
rant for  threshing  out  all  your  com?*' 

"  Aye  I"  retorted  the  Earl,  "  but  could  I  not  send 
you  the  heads  of  the  threshers  in  return  I'^ 
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EDWARD  I. 
1272  TO  1807. 


Prince  Edward  was  in  Sicily  when  he  received  intel- 
ligence of  his  father's  death,  but  the  Earls  of  Cornwall 
and  Gloucester,  with  the  Archbishop  of  York,  having 
been  appointed  regents  in  his  absence,  he  felt  no  ap- 
prehension for  the  safety  of  his  crown,  and  proceeded 
at  his  leisure  through  various  parts  of  Europe,  more 
particularly  visiting  France,  for  the  purpose  of  doing 
homage  for  his  French  dominions;  and  afterwards 
passing  through  Aquitaine,  he  received  the  homage  of 
his  Fr^ich  subjects,  and  returning  to  England,  was 
crowned  at  Westminster  with  his  excellent  queen, 
Eleanor,  daughter  of  Alphonso,  King  of  Castile,  on  the 
igthof  August,  1274. 

Edward  was  quite  as  much  distinguished  by  his 
legislative  wisdom  as  by  his  military  skill ;  he  enacted 
many  excellent  laws,  punished  all  such  civil  officers 
as  were  found  to  have  abused  their  trust,  through  the 
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disturbed  reign  of  his  fitther^  and  compelled  liis  own 
magistrates  to  administer  justice  with  firmness  and 
impartiality.  He  confirmed  the  authority  and  ex«' 
tended  the  privileges  of  the  commons^  perceiving  that 
he  should  thus  counterbalance  the  undue  influence 
possessed  by  the  barons. 

But  the  love  of  conquest  was  ever  his  ruling  pas- 
sion ;  he  attacked  the  Welsh  king,  Lewellyn  of  Wales, 
and  having  compelled  him  to  submission,  received  his 
brother  David  into  his  especial  favour,  giving  him  a 
lady  of  the  queen's  bed  chamber  in  marriage,  and  ap- 
pointing him  seneschal  of  aU  his  castles  in  Wales ;  yet 
this  very  David  it  was  who  incited  Lewellyn  again  to 
try  the  fortune  of  arms  against  the  English  king. 
Edward  desired  no  better ;  he  at  once  entered  Wales 
with  an  overpowering  army,  and  Lewellyn  dying  in 
battle,  all  Wales  fell  into  his  hands.  This  triumph 
was  tarnished  by  great  cruelty  towards  David,  who 
being  taken  in  arms,  was  drawn  to  the  gallows  on  a 
hurdle,  hanged  with  every  circumstance  of  ignominy, 
and  his  head  being  struck  from  his  body,  was  placed 
on  the  Tower  of  London,  together  with  that  of  his 
brother  Lewellyn.  From  this  period  it  is,  that  Wales 
has  been  a  principality  of  England,  and  Edward  hav- 
ing a  son  bom  atCaemarvon,  named  the  infant  ''Prince 
of  Wales,''  a  title  still  borne  by  the  eldest  son  of  the 
English  crown. 
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The  manner  in  which  Edward  imposed  his  infant 
ton  on  the  Welsh  is  bat  little  to  his  credit ;  it  is  well 
'  known  and  fireqaentlj  repeated. — Haying  declared  to 
the  chieftains  that  he  proposed  giving  them  a  Prince 
who  could  speak  no  word  of  English^  these  warriors 
natoraUj  understood  him  to  mean  that  one  of  their 
own  native  nobles  would  rule  over  them ;  but  when 
ihejr  came  to  be  presented  to  this  prince  ''  who  could 
speak  no  English,^'  they  found  an  infant  of  a  few 
days  old  only.  It  was  certain,  nevertheless,  that  the 
king  had  kept  lus  promise  to  the  ear,  however  palpa- 
bly and  dishonestly  he  had  broken  it  to  the  sense; 
and  the  Welshmen  were  in  no  condition  to  resent  the 
unworthy  trick  he  had  put  on  them. 

In  1286,  the  sudden  death  of  Alexander  III,  of 
Scotland,  laid  open  to  Edward  the  road  to  that  king- 
dom also ;  competitors,  to  the  number  of  thirteen,  laid 
claim  to  the  crown,  but  the  only  rightful  claimants 
seem  to  have  been  John  fialiol  and  Robert  Bruce, 
whose  titles  were  nearly  equal.  Edward  being  chosen 
umpire,  adjudged  the  crown  to  Baliol,  but  reserving 
to  himself  a  feudal  sovereignty  over  Scotland,  to  which 
the  Scots  submitted,  though  not  without  extreme  in- 
diguation  and  reluctance. 

Many  authors  accuse  Edward  of  treating  Baliol 
as  a  mere  puppet,  and  summoning  him  to  the  English 
court  on  the  most  Mvolous  pretences ;  but  this  is  de- 
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Died  by  others^  who  declare  that  Edward  respected 
the  Scottish  rights^  nntil^  in  a  war  with  France^  the 
Scots  not  only  refused  the  help  demanded  from  them 
but  allying  themselves  to  the  French^  made  war  upon 
England  with  whatever  force  they  could  muster.  Then 
it  was  that  Edward  did  indeed  display  a  determination 
to  keep  no  measures  with  Scotland.  Suspending  his 
continental  operations^  he  brought  his  whole  force 
against  it^  and  Baliol^  divested  of  his  royal  robes^  and 
bearing  a  white  wand  in  his  hand^  in  token  of  sub- 
mission^ was  compelled  to  resign  his  people  and  king- 
dom to  Edward^  as  liege  lord  of  the  whole.  The  Scot- 
tish barons^  also^  among  whom  was  Bruce^  their  future 
king^  again  swore  fealty  to  the  Enghsh  sovereign,  who, 
nevertheless,  sent  many  of  them  prisoners  to  England, 
and  committed  Baliol  himself  to  the  Tower. 

John  de  Warenne,  Earl  of  Surrey,  was  made  go- 
vernor of  Scotland,  and  Hugh  de  Cressingham,  trea- 
surer. A  military  force  was  also  left,  to  retain  the 
country  in  peace,  but  not  thus  were  the  hardy  sons  of 
the  north  to  be  subdued;  while  Edward  was  busily 
contending  for  the  restoration  of  his  French  domi- 
nions, which 'had  been  siezed  by  PhiUp  of  France,  a 
revolution  broke  out  in  Scotland,  which  was  headed 
by  Sir  William  Wallace,  a  chieftain,  whose  virtues  and 
heroic  deeds  make  a  most  conspicuous  figure  in  his 
country's  annab,  and  whose  name  well  deserves  to  be 
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enrolled  among  the  noblest  patriots  and  martyrs.  By 
this  general  the  Earl  of  Surrey  was  defeated  with 
great  loss,  in  the  battle  of  Stirling,  and  following  up 
his  success,  Wallace  drove  the  English  troops  out  of 
Scotland,  penetrated  into  the  border  counties,  took 
possession  of  several  English  fortresses,  and  returned 
laden  with  spoil. 

Informed  of  these  things,  Edward  lost  no  time  in 
repairing  to  the  defence  of  his  kingdom ;  and  meeting 
the  Scottish  troops  at  Falkii^k,  a  tremendous  battle 
ensued,  in  which,  after  a  brave  struggle  on  both  sides, 
the  English  were  completely  victorious.  But  again 
were  the  laurels  of  Edward  stained  by  disgraceful 
cruelty ;  the  great  Wallace,  betrayed  by  a  villain  who 
affected  to  be  his  friend,  fell  into  the  hands  of  the 
English,  imd  was  publicly  executed  in  London  as  a 
traitor,  although  he  had  never  sworn  alliance  to  Ed- 
ward, and  was  not  a  subject  of  the  English  crown. 

It  cannot  be  doubted  that  the  incorporation  of 
Scotland  with  England  had  long  been  Edward's  dar- 
ling project ;  but  he  was  not  destined  to  see  it  realized* 
Robert  Bruce,  the  legitimate  heir  to  the  Scottish 
throne,  succeeded  Wallace  as  Edward^s  opponent.  Of 
the  many  struggles  this  occasioned,  my  young  friends 
will  read  in  more  voluminous  works;  here  we  can 
but  allude  to  events  generally,  and  these  continued 
of  the  most  stormy  kind,  until  Edward,  worn  out  with 
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a^e  and  disease,  yet  eager  to  the  last  for  the  conquest 
of  Scotland,  was  arrested  by  mortal  illness  at  Carlisle, 
on  his  way  to  that  country,  and  died  in  his  tent  at 
Burgh,  July  the  7th,  1307,  in  the  sixty-third  year  of 
his  age,  and  the  thirty-fifth  of  his  reign ;  having  first 
commanded  that  his  body  should  remain  unburied  till 
the  Scottish  subjugation  should  be  completed. 

It  may  be  feared  that  the  charge  of  cruelty  so 
often  brought  against  this  monarch  was  but  too  well 
deserved ;  among  other  proofs  of  this  are  the  severi- 
ties practised  against  the  Jews  in  this  reign :  great 
numbers  of  them  were  executed  in  1279,  on  a  charge 
of  having  clipped  the  coin.  In  1 289,  Edward  expelled 
them  from  his  Gascon  territories,  and  two  years  aftier^ 
from  England;  their  treasures  he  bestowed  on  his 
queen,  and  it  is  even  said  that  the  sailors  of  the  Cinque 
Ports,  whence  these  imhappy  men  were  expatriated^ 
''robbed  them  of  what  goods  remained  to  them,  and 
threw  many  of  the  wretched  owners  into  the  sea/' 

Much  violence  of  all  sorts  marks  this  reign ;  but  I 
find  in  Walsingham  and  others,  certain  relations  that 
place  Edward's  character  in  the  more  amiable  lights 
that,  spite  of  his  cruelties,  many  authors  ascribe  to  it. 
It  will  be  a  relief  to  tell  you  some  of  these,  after  the  sad 
details  that  have  preceded  it ;  here  they  are  then  :^ 
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THE  PRINCE'S  FORBEARANCE. 


Befobe  Edifard  had  yet  attidned  to  the  crown,  and 
daring  the  lifetime  of  his  father,  he  proceeded  to  the 
Holy  Land ;  not  more  in  compliance  with  the  reli- 
gious custom  of  the  day,  than  to  gratify  the  love  of 
military  enterprise,  that  forms.so  material  a  part  of  his 
character.  It  was  during  this  Syrian  campaign  that 
the  prince,  hawking  one  day  by  a  river,  beheld  one  of 
his  barons  permitting  a  falcon,  who  had  just  seized  a 
wild  duck  among  the  willows,  to  clutch  his  prey,  without 
paying  any  attention  to  the  movements  of  the  bird ; 
an  omission  that  Edward's  ardour  in  field  sports  made 
him  look  upon  as  little  less  than  a  crime.  The  piince 
upbraided  the  baron  for  his  neglect ;  and  the  nobl^ 
instead  of  receiving  the  reproof,  that  by  the  usages  of 
falconry  he  had  amply  merited,  in  a  proper  spirit,  re- 
turned an  insolent  reply,  declaring  tauntingly  that 
^'it  was  well  for  Edwai'd  the  river  flowed  between 
them« 
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Enraged  by  tliis  ofibnsive  insiniifttion^  the  prince^ 
albeit  ignorant  of  what  depth  the  river  might  haye^ 
plunged  in  without  hesitation,  and  having  gained 
the  opposite  shore,  though  not  without  great  diffi- 
culty, and  at  the  imminent  hazard  of  his  life,  he 
pursued  the  recreant  buron,  who  had  taken  to  his 
heels  incontinently,  with  sword  drawn,  and  a  fixed  de- 
termination to  strike  off  his  head ;  the  culprit,  now 
seeing  escape  hopeless,  sprang  from  his  horse,  and  ap- 
proaching the  prince  with  all  humility,  stood  bare 
headed,  awaiting  the  punishment  that  it  might  please 
his  lord  to  inflict;  but  Edward,  disarmed  by  this  sub- 
mission, extended  forgiveness  to  the  offender,  whom 
he  commanded  to  remount,  and  returning  to  the  camp 
in  lus  company,  showed  no  further  signs  of  resent- 
ment. 

The  stoiy  of  his  attempted  assassination  by  the 
''Old  Man  of  the  Mountains''  is  sufficiently  known; 
but  an  admirable  writer  of  the  present  day  has  success- 
fully shown  that  the  popular  tradition  of  his  wife  Ele« 
anor  extracting  the  poison  with  her  lips,  is  incorrect^ 
although  it  appears  certain  that  her  incessant  atten- 
tions were  the  means  of  his  restoration  to  health,  after 
his  life  had  been  despaired  of.  Walter  Hemingford, 
a  contemporary  of  Edward,  whose  chronicle  is  of  high 
authority,  relates  the  matter  on  this  wise ; — the  wound 
had  shown  symptoms  so  unfavourable,  that  the  prince's 
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attendants  began  to  despair,  and  were  anxioiisly  oon- 
suiting  together^  when  the  sufferer  asked,  "  Why 
whisper  ye  among  yourselves  ?  what  see  ye  in  me  ? 
tell  the  truth  and  fear  not/'  It  was  then  made  known 
to  him  that  the  ''  Master  of  the  Temple*'  had  declared 
for  an  operation^  which  would  be  excessively  painfiU. 
"  I  commit  myself  to  you/'  replied  the  prince,  addres- 
sing his  sui^eon,  "  if  suffering  may  restore  my  health, 
work  your  will,  and  spare  not." 

But  his  wife  could  not  endure  the  pain  about  to 
be  inflicted  on  him,  and  broke  forth  into  cries  of  an- 
guish, when  Edward  bade  his  brother  Edmund  and 
his  favourite  knight,  John  de  Yesci,  bear  the  princess 
to  her  chamber,  which  they  did — she  screaming  and 
struggling^  until  her  brother-in-law  remonstrated  with 
her  to  the  effect,  that  '^  it  were  better  she  should  scream 
and  cry  than  all  England  lament  and  mourn !" 

On  leaving  Syria,  the  prince  and  princess  found 
grievous  tidings  awaiting  them  ,in  Sicily ;  first  came 
news  of  the  death  of  Prince  John,  their  eldest  child, 
a  fair  and  promising  boy ;  this  was  followed  by  intel- 
ligence that  Prince  Henry,  their  second  son,  was  also 
dead;  and  a  third  messenger  related  the  death  of 
King  Henry,  and  that  Edward  was  himself  King  of 
England.  Now  Edward  had  borne  the  loss  of  his 
sons  with  a  firmness  and  resignation  that  astonished 
all  who  beheld  him;  but  when  told  of  bis  Cither's 
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deaths  he  gave  sucli  violent  tokens  of  grief,  that  his 
uncle,  Charles  of  Anjou,  then  King  of  Sicily,  who  was 
beside  him  when  the  intelligence  arrived,  could  not 
re&ain  from  asking  how  it  happened  that  he  bore  the 
loss  of  his  two  sweet  and  promising  children  with  such 
exem^ary  firmness,  yet  seemed  heart  broken  at  the 
death  of  an  aged  man  ?  Edward  then  made  the  fol- 
lowing reply,  which  is  equally  remarkable  and  credit- 
able to  his  feelings : — 

*'The  loss  of  my  children  I  may  hope  to  see  made 
up  to  me  by  the  same  God  who  gave  them ;  but  when 
a  man  has  lost  a  good  father,  it  is  not  in  the  course  of 
nature  for  God  to  send  him  another/^ 
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EDWARD  II,  SURNAMED  OF  CAERNARVON. 
1807  TO  1327. 


This  prince  acceded  to  the  crown  with  great  advaii"- 
tages^  yet  hk  reign  was  so  unfortunate  that  he  is 
constantly  cited  as  a  warning  to  English  monarchs. 
Even  before  the  funeral  of  his  father^  the  injudicious 
Edward  imprisoned  his  principal  minister,  a  prelate  of 
high  worthy  and  for  no  other  crime  than  that  he  had 
offered  friendly  admonitions  on  the  riotous  conduct  of 
the  youthful  prince^  and  of  his  fitvorite  page^  Piers 
Gaveston^  whom  Edward  I,  had  banished,  and  whom^ 
being  on  his  death-bed,  he  had  exhorted  his  son  never 
to  recall. 

Regardless  of  this  advice,  the  youthful  king  had 
scarcely  well  seated  himself  on  his  throne,  before 
Gaveston  was  again  in  England,  was  created  Earl  of 
Cornwall,  received  the  king's  niece  in  marriage,  and 
when  Edward  left  the  country  to  solemnize  his 
nuptials  with  Isabella  of  France,  it  was  Gaveston 
whom  he  appointed  regent  in  his  absence  1 
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That  Edward  bIlouM  be  steady  in  attaclunent  to 
the  companion  of  his  childhood  would  not  have  been 
to  his  discredit^  but  it  seems  that  this  young  man  was 
wholly  unworthy  of  his  favour :  insolent  and  rapacious, 
he  sent  into  Gascony  large  sums^  abstracted  by  the 
weakness  of  the  king  from  the  royal  treasure.  Not 
content  with  surpassing  the  English  nobles  in  show 
and  splendour^  he  is  reported  by  Speed,  quoting 
Walsingham,  to  ''have  spared  not  to  scoffe  at  the 
principal  peers,  calling  Aimerie  de  Valence,  Earl  of 
Pembroke,  Joseph  the  Jew,  because  I^e  was  pale  and 
tall;  Guy,  Earl  of  Warwick,  the  black  dogge  of  Ar« 
den ;  and  Thomas  of  Lancastre,  the  stage  player — all 
whom,  and  others,  he  at  a  tournament,  by  him  pro- 
claimed and  holden,  handled  vilely /' 

These  excesses  ended  after  many  struggles  in  the 
death  of  the  favorite,  who  was  seized  and  executed  by 
the  enraged  nobles. 

An  expedition  imdertaken  against  Scotland  was  a 
total  failure,  the  English  army  being  entirely  defeated 
at  Bannockbum;  and  though  Edward  fought  with 
great  bravery,  he  was  compelled  to  an  ignominious 
flight.  This  misfortune  was  presently  followed  by 
others :  the  Earl  of  Lancaster,  one  of  the  principal 
.actors  in  the  death  of  Gaveston,  now  heading  the  dis- 
affected barons,  took  a  decided  part  against  his  sov&. 
reign,  who  had  unhappily  foimd  a  new  fisLVorite  ia 
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Hugli  Le  Despenser^  sou  of  a  highly  respected  Eng- 
lish gentleman^  and  once  in  Gaveston's  service.  This 
youth,  indulged  like  his  predecessor^  and  untaught  by 
his  fate,  again  embroiled  the  king  with  his  barons : 
heavy  troubles  ensued,  but  at  this  time  the  arms  of 
Edward  triumphed,  and  the  king,  though  usuaUy  mild 
and  forgiving,  was  so  irritated  by  the  long  contest 
that  he  caused  Lancaster  to  be  executed  immediately, 
besides  nineteen  other  persons  of  distinction,  and 
many  more  of  inferior  rank. 

The  elder  Despenser,  now  Earl  of  Winchester,  and 
his  son,  made  Earl  of  Gloucester,  were  daily  becoming 
more  and  more  offensive  to  the  nobles,  whose  pro- 
perty they  confiscated  on  the  most  frivolous  pretences. 
Not  content  with  this,  they  even  ventured  to  lessen 
the  state  and  luxuries  of  the  queen,  whereupon  Isa- 
bella, a  very  worthless  woman,  became  instantly  at- 
tached to  the  party  of  the  revolted  barons. 

Pretending  to  visit  her  brother,  the  French  king, 
in  the  interest  of  Edward,  she  took  her  son  with  her 
to  Paris,  where  he  did  homage  for  his  father's  posses- 
sions in  France,  and  where  the  queen  contracted  him 
in  marriage,  withouj  her  husband's  consent,  to  Phi- 
lippa,  daughter  of  the  Duke  of  Hainault.  Following 
up  her  evil  projects,  she  next  levied  an  army,  of  which 
she  made  her  favorite,  Roger  Mortimer,  commander, 
and  descended  on  the  English  shores,  where  her 
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knoiini  hatred  to  tlie  Despensers  caused  many  to  flock 
to  her  standard. 

The  king  made  a  feeble  attempt  to  maintain  his 
ground,  but  it  was  ineffectual ;  he  was  compelled  to 
retire  into  Wales.  The  elder  Despenser,  falling  into 
the  queen's  hands  at  Bristol,  was  cruelly  tortured  and 
put  to  death,  as  was  his  son  not  long  after. 

Tfie  king,  being  taken  prisoner,  was  treated  for 
some  time  in  a  manner  becoming  his  rank,  but  was 
afterwards  compelled  to  resign  his  crown  to  his  son, 
who  was  instantly  saluted  Edward  III.  First  care- 
fully attended  at  Kenilworth,  the  deposed  king  was 
removed  successively  to  Corfe  Castle,  to  Bristol,  and 
finally  to  Berkeley  Castle,  at  which  last  place  he  was 
wickedly  murdered,  the  owner  of  the  castle  being 
absent,  as  is  said,  ''from  heavy  sickness^'  at  the 
time. 

It  was  at  this  period  that  the  Society  of  Knights 
Templars,  of  whom  you  will  read  in  many  books,  was 
abolished.  To  the  credit  of  Edward  be  it  recorded 
that  he  long  maintained  the  innocence  of  that  cruelly 
oppressed  Order,  nor  permitted  them  to  be  disturb- 
ed imtil  fairly  overwhelmed  by  the  importunities  of 
Philip  le  Bel  and  the  Pope. 

This  is  no  place  for  the  discussion  of  the  guilt  or 
innocence  of  the  Templars;  who,  whatever  their  do- 
merits  of  former  times,  did  certainly  £Edl  a  prey  at 
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last  to  the  crael^  and  nqpacitj  of  Philip — ovr  affair 
is  with  Edward  only^  who  ui^ed  that  it  was  impossible 
to  believe  the  accusations  brought  against  the  perse- 
cuted knights.  He  made  great  efforts  on  their  be- 
half with  the  pope;  bore  testimony  to  the  respect  and 
Tcneration  secured  for  them  by  their  morals  and 
character  in  his  own  country,  and  even  addressed 
letters  to  several  of  the  European  soTereigns,  '^  be- 
seeching them  not  to  give  ear  to  the  injurious  asper- 
sions which  had  been  cast  on  the  characters  of  this 
£uthful  and  yaUant  aoldieiy/'  —  fRymer,  VoL  2, 
page  10,  afc.; 

And  that  this  was  no  weak  notion  of  our  unfor- 
tunate Edward,  is  apparent  from  the  fact  that  the 
Archbishop  of  York  was  so  thoroughly  convinced  of 
the  injustice  practised  against  the  unhappy  Templars, 
as  to  have  supported  many  of  them  at  his  own  ex- 
pense.— (Ihigdaien  Moruuticon,  VoL  1,  p.  IM.J 

These  are  not  the  acts  of  a  bad  man,  and  with  the 
letters  that  follow  are  strongly  significant  of  Edward's 
grievously  calumniated  character  and  disposition. 

In  the  year  1315,  ''was,''  according  to  Baker^ 
^so  great  a  dearth,  that  horses  and  dogges  were 
eaten,  and  theeves  in  prison  tore  in  pieces  those  newly 
brought  in  amongst  them  and  eat  them  fioff  alive ! 
This  dearth  continuing  three  years,  brought  such  a 
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pestilence^  that  the  living  scarce  sufficed  to  bnry  the 
dead/' 

I  can  find  no  stoiy  through  this  melancholy  reign 
that  will  n6t  be  a  repetition  of  the  violence  and  suffer- 
ing already  described^  and  vnll  defer  my  usual  rela- 
tions of  that  kind  until  less  unhappy  times  shall 
present  us  with  circumstances  of  a  more  cheerfol 
complexion.  But  instead  of  these  you  shall  have 
some  letters  of  the  unhappy  Edward^  which  go  far 
to  strengthen  a  conviction  I  have  always  felt  with 
regard  to  that  prince — ^notwithstanding  the  severity 
of  historians — ^namely^  that  he  was  much  more  heavily 
"  sinned  against  than  sinning,^'  and  that  the  disorders 
of  his  reign  are  more  justly  attributable  to  the  coarse- 
ness and  violence  of  his  nobles^  and  above  all  to  the 
utter  depravity  of  his  worthless  queen^  than  to  any 
faults  of  his  own, — ^his  character,  whatever  may  have 
been  its  weaknesses,  does  not  appear  to  have  been 
tainted  by  vice;  a  fact  of  which  you  will  judge  for 
yourselves  when — deserting  the  mere  compilations  of 
historians — you  examine  for  yourselves  among  the 
true  sources  of  history. 

The  letters  that  follow  are  to  be  found  in  ''  Ry- 
mer's  Foedera,''  one  of  the  ''sources''  I  have  just 
alluded  to.  But  I  take  them  immediately  from  the 
admirable  works  of  an  elegant  contemporary  writer, 
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bj  whom  they  have  been  translated  with  a  delicacy  of 
handling  that  has  preserved  all  their  touching  beauty 
and  striking  originality  of  character,  from  the  Close 
Bolls  of  the  19th  Edward  11^  as  given  in  the  fourth 
volume  of  Bymer. 
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LETTERS  OF  EDWARD  11. 


It  will  be  remembered  that  Isabella  of  France  bad 
proceeded  with  her  son  to  the  court  of  her  brother^ 
not  indeed  without  the  consent  of  her  husband  and 
sovereign^  but  because  she  had  deceived  him  into  tho 
belief  that  her  doing  so  would  redound  to  the  welfare 
of  his  kingdom.  The  letters  that  follow  suflSciently 
show  how  little  she  regarded  his  pleasure  as  to  her 
conduct  in  her  absence^  or  her  return  to  his  home. 

yhe  queen  had  pretended  that  she  dared  not  re- 
turn to  England  because  her  life  was  in  danger  from 
the  Despensers — ^the  following  is  Edward's  reply  to 
her  brother^  Charles  le  Bel. 

•^  Very  dear  and  beloved  brother. — We  hare 
received  and  well  considered  your  letters^  delivered  to 
us  by  the  honourable  father  in  God,  the  Bishop  of 
Winchester,  who  has  also  discoursed  with  us  by  word 
of  mouthy  on  the  contents  of  the  said  letters. 
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''It  seems  that  you  have  been  told^  dearest 
brother,  by  persons  whom  you  consider  worthy  of 
credit,  that  our  companion,*  the  Queen  of  England, 
dare  not  return  to  us,  being  in  peril  of  her  Ufe,  as 
she  apprehends,  from  Hugh  Le  Despenser.  Certes^ 
dearest  brother,  it  cannot  be  that  she  can  have  fear 
of  him  or  any  other  man  in  our  realm,  since,  par 
Dieu  I  if  either  Hugh  or  any  other  living  being  in  our 
dominions  would  wish  to  do  her  ill,  and  it  came  to 
our  knowledge,  we  would  chastise  him  in  a  manner 
that  should  be  an  example  to  all  others,  and  this  is, 
and  always  will  be,  our  entire  will,  as  long  as,  by 
6od*s  mercy,  we  have  the  powers  and,  dearest  brother^ 
know  certainly,  that  we  have  never  perceived  that  he 
has — either  secretly  or  openly — ^by  word,  look,  or 
action,  demeaned  himself  otherwise  than  he  ought  to 
so  very  dear  a  lady.  And  when  we  remember  the 
amiable  looks  and  words  between  them  that  we  have 
seen,  and  the  great  friendship  that  she  professed  for 
him  before  she  crossed  the  sea,  and  the  loving  letters 
which  she  has  lately  sent  him — which  he  has  shown 
to  us — we  have  no  power  to  believe  that  our  loving 
Consort  can  of  herself  credit  such  things  of  him. 
We  cannot,  in  any  way,  believe  it  of  him,  who,  after 
our  own  person,  is  the  man,  of  all  our  realm,  who 

♦  "Our  Companion,"— this  was  the  customary  form  down  to 
Henry  the  VUl'a  day. 
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woxQd  most  wish  to  do  her  honour^  imd  who  liaa 
alwajs  shown  good  sincerity  to  yon. 

*'  We  pray  yon  not  to  giv^  credence  to  any  one 
who  would  make  you  otherwise  suppose^  but  to  put 
your  faith  in  those  who  have  always  borne  true  wit- 
ness  to  you  in  other  things^  and  who  have  the  best 
reason  to  know  the  truth  isn  this  matter.  Wherefore 
we  beseech  you,  dearest  brother,  both  for  your  honour 
and  ours,  but  more  especially  for  that  of  our  said 
Consort,  that  you  would  compel  her  to  return  to. us 
with  all  speed;  for,  certes^  we  have  been  ill  at  ease 
for  the  want  of  her  company,  in  which  we  have  much 
delight;  and  if  our  surety  and  safe-conduct  is  not 
enough,  then  let  her  come  to  us  on  the  pledge  of  your 
good  faith  for  us. 

"  We  also  entreat  that  you  would  be  pleased  to 
deliver  up  to  us  Edward,  our  beloved  eldest  son,  your 
nephew ;  and  that  of  yomr  love  iemd  affection  to  him 
you  would  render  to  him  the  lands  of  the  Duchy,* 
that  he  be  not  disinherited,  which  we  cannot  suppose 
you  wish.  Dearly  beloved  brother,  we  pray  you  to 
suffer  him  to  come  to  us  with  all  speed,  for  we  have 
often  sent  for  him,  and  we  greatly  wish  to  see  him, 
and  to  speak  with  him,  and  every  day  we  long  for  his 
return* 

•  Of  Aquitaine — ^Prince  Edward's  errand  to  PaurU  being  to  perform 
homage  for  that  Ducby  to  hia  unde*  Cbartet. 
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^  And^  dearest  brother,  at  this  time,  the  honotff- 
able  father  in  God,  Walter,  Bishop  of  Exeter,  has  re- 
turned to  us,  having  certified  to  us  that  his  person 
was  in  peril  from  some  of  our  banished  enemies,  and 
we,  having  great  need  of  his  council,  enjoined  him,  on 
his  faith  and  allegiance,  to  return  forthwith,  leaving 
all  other  matters  in  the  best  way  he  could.  We  pray 
you,  therefore,  to  excuse  the  sudden  departure  of  the 
said  bishop,  for  the  cause  before  said. 

**  Given  at  Westminster^  the  1st  day  of  December^  1325.* 

The  next  is  to  Isabella  herself— it  is  exceedingly 
temperate,  but  shows  a  deep  sense  of  injury,  and  is 
written  with  a  formal  courtesy  very  different  from 
the  friendly  and  confidential  tone  of  that  to  her 
brother. 

"  Lady. — Oftentimes  have  we  sent  to  you,  both 
before  and  after  the  homage  (that  performed  by 
Prince  Edward,  their  son),  of  our  great  desire  to  have 
you  with  us,  and  of  our  grief  of  heart  at  your  long 
absence.  And  as  we  understand  that  you  do  us  great 
mischief  by  this,  we  will  that  you  come  to  us  with  all 
speed,  and  without  further  excuse. 

'^  Before  the  homage  was  performed,  you  made  the 
advancement  of  that  business  an  excuse,  and  now  that 
we  have  sent  by  the  honourable  &ther  the  Bishop  of 
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Wincliester,  oiir  safe  conduct  to  you,  '  you  -will  not 
come  for  the  fear  and  doubt  of  Hugh  Le  Despenser  !^ 
whereat  we  cannot  marvel  too  much,  when  we  recall 
your  flattering  deportment  towards  each  other  in  our 
presence,  so  amicable  and  sweet  was  your  deportment^ 
with  special  assurances  and  looks,  and  other  tokens 
of  the  firmest  friendship,  and  also,  since  then,  your 
yery  especial  letters  to  him  of  late  date,  which  he  has 
shown  to  us. 

"  And  certes,  lady,  we  know  for  truth,  and  so  know 
you,  that  he  has  always  procured  from  us  all  the 
honour  he  could  for  you,  nor  to  you  has  either  evil  or 
villany  been  done  since  you  entered  into  our  com- 
panionship; unless,  perad venture,  as  you  may  your- 
self remember,  once,  when  we  had  cause  to  give  you 
secretly  some  words  of  reproof  for  your  pride,  but 
without  other  harshness ;  and,  doubtless,  both  God 
and  the  law  of  our  holy  Church  require  you  to  honour 
us,  and  for  nothing  earthly  to  trespass  against  our 
commandments,  or  to  forsake  our  company.  And  we 
are  much  displeased,  now  that  the  homage  has  been 
done  to  our  dearest  brother,  the  King  of  France,  and 
we  have  such  fair  prospect  of  amity,  that  you — ^whom 
we  sent  to  make  the  peace — should  be  the  cause — 
which  God  forefend — of  increasing  the  breach  between 
us,  by  things  which  are  feigned  and  contrary  to  the 
truth.    Wherefore  we  charge  you,  as  earnestly  as  we 
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can^  that^  ceasing  from  all  pretences,  delays,  and  ftlse 
excuses,  you  come  to  us  with  all  the  haste  you  can. 

^'  Our  said  bishop  has  told  us  that  our  brother^ 
the  King  of  France,  told  you  in  his  presence  "^that 
by  the  tenor  of  your  safe  conduct  you  would  not  be 
delayed  or  molested  in  coming  to  us,  as  a  wife  should 
to  her  lord/  And  as  to  your  expenses — when  it  shall 
be  that  you  will  come  to  us  as  a  wife  should  to  her 
lord,  we  will  provide  that  there  shall  be  no  deficiency 
in  aught  that  is  pertaining  to  you,  and  that  you  be 
not  in  any  way  dishonoured  by  us.  Also,  we  require 
of  you  that  our  dear  son,  Edward,  return  to  us  with 
aU  possible  speed,  for  we  much  desire  to  see  him  and 
to  speak  with  him/' 

The  following  is  to  the  Prince  of  Wales. 

••Very  dear  son. — ^As  you  are  young  and  of 
tender  age,  we  remind  you  of  that  which  we  charged 
and  commanded  you,  at  your  departure  from  Dover, 
and  you  answered  then,  as  we  know,  with  good  will^ 
'that  you  would  not  trespass  any  of  our  injunctions^ 
in  any  point,  for  any  one.'  And  since  that  your 
homage  has  been  received  by  our  dearest  brother,  the 
King  of  France,  your  uncle,  be  pleased  to  take  your 
leave  of  him,  and  return  to  us  with  all  speed  in  com- 
pany with  your  mother,  if  so  be  that  she  will  come 
quickly,  and  if  she  will  not  come,  then  come  you 
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"witlioiit  farther  delay^  for  we  have  great  desire  to  see 
7011  and  to  speak  with  you,  therefore  stay  not  for 
your  mother,  or  for  any  one  else,  on  our  blessing. 
**  Given  at  Westminster^  ^-c." 

Other  letters  to  the  same  persons  on  the  same 
subjects,  and  all  equally  creditable  to  the  writer,  are 
to  be  found  in  the  Record  Bolls.  Unhappily  the  re- 
plies have  not  been  preserved ;  but  Froissart  tells  us 
that  when  Charles  had  read  the  letters  of  Edward  he 
was  greatly  disturbed,  and  ordered  Isabella — with 
whom  he  had  held  no  intercourse  for  some  time  from 
disgust  at  her  hateful  misconduct — to  be  informed  of 
their  contents.  He  then  commanded  that  she  should 
instantly  quit  the  kingdom,  or  he  "  would  make  her 
depart  in  shame,'^  a  fact  that  is  sufficiently  conclu- 
sive as  to  which,  of  husband  or  wife,  had  the  right  in 
this  grievous  business.  Its  fearful  termination  is  but 
too  well  known. 
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EDWARD    IIL 
1327  TO  1377. 


SuccEEDiNO  Lis  father  at  the  early  age  of  fourteen, 
Edward  III^  was  in  no  way  chargeable  with  his  un- 
happy parentis  detestable  murder.  The  principal 
blame  of  that  dark  crime  falling  on  the  Queen  Isa^ 
bella^  and  her  associate  Mortimer,  with  whom  the 
direction  of  public  affairs  remained  for  three  years 
after  Edward  IVs  deposition. 

The  first  remarkable  event  of  Edward  Ill's  reign 
was  an  attempt  on  Scotland,  which  was  conducted 
throughout  with  a  want  of  energy  that  makes  one 
doubt  the  possibility  of  its  sleepy  details  being  the 
acts  of  Englishmen,  and  which  ended,  as  its  whole 
progress  foretells,  in  a  manner  most  advantageous  to 
Scotland,  over  which  kingdom  the  young  Edward  was 
made  to  resign  all  superiority,  "  on  condition  of  re- 
ceiving 30,000  marks !" 

The  marriage  of  Edward  with  Philippa  of  Hainault 
was  concluded  in  his  sixteenth  year,  and  was  produc- 
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tire  of  much  domestic  happiness  to  the  king,  and 
satisfaction  to  the  nation.  Soon  after  this  event,  the 
conduct  of  Mortimer  and  the  queen  mother  exciting 
much  discontent,  and  the  king  especially  resenting 
the  execution,  by  their  intrigues,  of  his  uncle,  the 
Earl  of  Kent,  it  was  resolved  that  both  should  be 
made  to  suffer  for  their  oflfences.  Mortimer,  now 
Earl  of  March,  was  accordingly  tried  for  high  treason^ 
and  executed  at  Tyburn  on  the  29th  of  November, 
1330.  Isabella,  though  perhaps  the  more  guilty  of 
the  two,  was  not  condemned  to  death,  but,  being 
despoiled  of  all  her  treasures,  was  imprisoned  in  the 
Castle  of  Rising  to  the  end  of  her  life. 

Several  important  changes  were  now  made  in  the 
Constitution  and  Laws;  additional  privileges  were 
granted  to  the  Commons,  and  now  it  was  that  this 
body  were  separated  in  their  deliberations  from  the 
Lords,  with  whom  they  had  previously  formed  but  one 
great  council. 

The  Statute  prohibiting  confiscation,  imprison- 
ment, or  execution  without  legal  trial,  was  enacted  in 
this  reign :  and  so  many  wise  regulations  were  en- 
forced, that  Edward  III,  may  be  said  to  have 
resembled  his  illustrious  grandfather,  Edward  I,  in 
legislative  wisdom.  But,  unhappily,  the  resemblance 
became  afterwards  more  apparent  in  his  martial  pro- 
pensities  and  insatiable  ambition. 
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In  the  year  1332^  the  internal  dissensions  of 
Scotland  gave  Edward  an  opportunity  of  again  attack- 
ing it.  Affecting  to  espouse  the  interests  of  Edward 
Baliol^  son  of  that  John  Baliol  whom  his  grandfather 
had  placed  on  the  Scottish  throne,  he  entered  Scot* 
land  with  a  large  army,  defeated  the  Scots  in  a  san- 
guinary battle  fought  at  Halidown  Hill,  and  restored 
Edvvard  Baliol  to  a  throne  whence  he  was  repeatedly 
driven  by  lus  subjects,  and  as  frequently  reinstated  by 
Edward,  but  on  the  degrading  condition  that  he  should 
do  homage  for  his  dominions  to  the  English  king,  and 
that  seven  border  counties,  with  all  their  towns  and 
fortresses,  should  be  ceded  to  England  for  ever. 

Returned  from  his  Scottish  wars,  Edward  next 
engaged  in  a  struggle  for  the  crown  of  France  with 
Philip  de  'V  alois,  nephew  of  Philip  the  Fair.  Now  the 
English  king  was  grandson  to  Philip  the  Fair,  by  his 
mother  Isabella;  in  English  law  the  son  of  the  daugh- 
ter precedes  the  nephew,  but  the  advocates  of  Philip 
de  Yalois  contended^  that  the  exclusion  of  Isabella 
by  the  Salique  law,  excluded  her  heirs  also,  seeing 
that  she  could  not  transmit  a  right  which  she  had 
never  possessed.  This  reasoning  prevailed,  and  Philip 
de  Valois  was  crowned  King  of  France.  But  neither 
Edward  nor  Isabella  was  satisfied  with  this  dedsion, 
and  an  attack  on  France  became  from  that  time  a 
favorite  proiect  with  the  English  king. 
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It  was  not  until  tlie  eleventh  year  of  Us  reign 
that  Edward  avowed  his  designs  upon  France;  but 
the  people  readily  entered  into  the  enthusiasm  of  their 
monarch.  Large  supplies  were  granted  by  parliament, 
a  treaty  was  concluded  with  Louis  of  Bavaria^  Ihen 
Emperor  of  Germany^  by  which  Edward  obtained  the 
right  of  commanding  such  Princes^  Feudatories  of 
the  German  Empii*e^  as  he  could  engage  to  join  him. 
And  thus  sanctioned^  he  entered  into  alliances  with 
the  Archbishop  of  Cologne,  the  Marquis  of  Juliers, 
and  others.  He  now  assumed  the  title  of  King  of 
France,  quartered  his  arms  with  the  French  lilies,  and 
published  manifestoes,  asserting  his  rights,  which  he 
caused  to  be  aiSxed  on  the  church  doors  in  many 
parts  of  France. 

It  was  important  to  Edward  that  the  Flemings 
should  be  on  his  side,  but  their  Earl  was  the  friend  of 
Philip,  the  state  of  Flanders  was  nevertheless  such  as 
to  favour  the  English  king's  wishes.  A  brewer  of 
Ghent,  Jacob  Von  Artaveld,  had  excited  a  revolu- 
tionary spirit  in  the  country :  having  banished  the 
nobles  who  upheld  their  lawful  sovereign,  he  was  go- 
verning the  earldom  with  absolute  power,  and  dispos- 
ing of  its  revenues  at  his  discretion.  He  affected  a 
princely  pomp,  and  it  was  not  difficult  for  Edward  to 
gain  his  support  by  the  flattering  offer  of  his  own 
firiendship. 
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A  free  passage  througli  Flanders  being  thus  ae^ 
cured  to  the  English  army,  Edward,  first  sending  Sir 
Walter  Manny  to  attack  the  Island  of  Cadsand,  pro- 
ceeded himself  to  enter  Prance  from  Valenciennes, 
and  passing  thiough  the  district  of  Cambray — Yon 
shall  hear  of  his  doings  there  in  his  own  words,  which 
we  find  in  a  letter  to  his  son  : — '^  We  passed  out  of 
Valenciennes,  and  the  same  day  began  to  bum  in 
Cambresyn,  and  burnt  there  all  the  following  week, 
so  that  this  country  is  very  completely  destroyed/' 

But  the  French  king  was  scarcely  so  eager  for 
battle  as  the  EngUsh  one,  and  after  many  disappoint- 
ments in  his  hopes  of  a  decisive  engagement,  Edward 
returned  to  England  for  that  year,  having  accom- 
plished little  beside  the  devastations  he  has  himself 
described  to  you. 

The  next  year,  1340,  was  distinguished  by  one 
of  the  most  brilliant  exploits  that  even  ofwr  Naval 
History,  glorious  as  it  is,  has  recorded ;  in  this  alsp 
the  brave  Sir  Walter  Manny  took  a  conspicuous  part, 
and  the  whole  French  fleet,  a  very  large  one,  being 
captured  or  destroyed,  thirty  thousand  men  are  said 
to  have  perished  in  the  action,  while  the  loss  on  the 
English  side  was  comparatively  trilling. 

The  years  1340-41  and  1343  were  passed  in  con- 
tinual warfare,  both  naval  and  military.  Froissart  and 
other  chroniclers  will  give  you  these  events  in  your 
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fiitnre  readings^  with  the  most  exact  detail;  but  we 
must  pass  on  to  the  great  battle  of  Crecj,  in  which 
the  young  Edward^  best  known  as  the  Black  Prince^ 
though  not  so  called  by  writers  of  his  day,  performed 
a  distinguished  part,  although  then  not  more  than 
sixteen  years  old.  In  this  engagement  the  French 
troops  were  greatly  superior  in  numbers  to  the  Eng- 
lish ;  yet,  partly  by  the  efficacy  of  the  cross-bow  men, 
but  principally  by  the  bravery  of  the  prince,  a  total 
victory  was  gained  by  the  English.  The  King  of 
France,  wounded  and  unhorsed,  escaped  with  diffi- 
culty ;  the  King  of  Bohemia,  an  old  blind  man,  (the 
detailed  account  of  whose  death  you  will  find  given 
most  touchingly  in  the  admirable  works  of  Froissart,) 
with  eleven  princes,  eighty  noblemen,  twelve  thousand 
knights,  and  thirty-six  thousand  men  of  lower  rank, 
were  left  dead  on  the  field,  and  the  power  of  Philip 
was  for  a  time  completely  paralyzed. 

When  the  struggle  was  over,  our  king,  who  had 
refused  aid  to  his  son  in  a  moment  of  great  danger, 
declaring  that  '^the  boy  should  win  his  spurs  and  have 
the  honour  of  the  day,'^  is  reported  to  have  met  the 
Prince  with  high  commendations  and  embraces,  all 
which  the  noble  boy  received  with  a  modesty  that 
gave  the  fairest  hopes  for  his  future  character. 

The  king  now  marched  to  Calais,  and  sitting  down 
before  that  town,  resolved  to  starve  it  into  surrender. 
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Jolm  de  Yienne,  the  goveraor^  perceiTing  this  to  be 
his  project^  sent  1^700  persons  out  of  the  town^  and 
these  Edward  not  only  permitted  to  pass  safely  through 
his  camp^  but  giving  to  each  a  hearty  meal,  he  ^*  added 
thereunto  a  couple#of  sterlings — ^about  twopence  for 
every  soule/' 

While  this  siege  occupied  Edward,  Philip  of  France 
incited  David,  King  of  Scotland,  to  invade  England 
with  a  large  force.  The  Scot^  were  met  at  Neville's 
Cross,  near  Newcastle,  by  alwdy  of  English;  the  Queen 
PhiUppa  being  in  the  field,  and  dividing  the  troops 
into  four  divisions,  three  of  which  were  commanded  by 
Prelates — ^for  this  the  manners  of  the  day  permitted, 
namely,  Durham,  York,  and  Lincoln.  Having  done 
so  much,  and  entreated  all  to  perform  their  duty  zea- 
lously, the  queen  retired;  and  a  battle  ensued,  which 
lasted  three  hours,  and  closed  with  the  total  defeat 
of  the  Soots,  and  the  capture  of  David^  who  was 
forthwith  conducted  to  London. 

The  King  of  France  had  meanwhile  collected  a 
large  force  for  the  relief  of  Calais,  but  found  it  impos- 
sible to  penetrate  the  English  lines,  and  the  suffering 
inhabitants  seeing  their  king  retire,  were  compelled 
to  think  of  surrender ;  the  governor  demanded  a  par- 
ley, but  Edward  refused  to  grant  the  lives  of  the  peo- 
ple, except  on  the  hard  condition  that  six  of  the  prin- 
cipal citizens  should  bring  him  the  keys  of  the  city 
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with  ropes  round  their  nec^-s^  and  be  sacrificed  for 
the  rest  of  the  townsmen.  This,  Eustace  St.  Pierre, 
one  of  the  richest  men  of  the  town,  magnanimously 
o£Pered  to  do,  and  was  joined  by  five  others  of  rank 
and  spirit  equally  noble.  Exasperated  by  the  losses 
sustained  in  the  siege,  Edward,  forgetting  his  usual 


generosity,  gave  orders  for  the  decapitation  of  this 
noble  band  of  self-devoted  patriots  ;  in  vain  did  the  ex- 
cellent Sir  Walter  de  Manny  entreat  him  not  to  tarnish 
his  reputation  by  so  fearful  an  act  of  cruelty :  it  n^as 

c  c 
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only  at  the  prayer  of  the  queen,  who  had  joined  him 
after  her  Scottish  victory,  that  Edward  consented  to 
the  release  of  the  prisoners.  Three  years  afterwards, 
Philip  attempted  to  regain  Calais  by  treachery ;  hear- 
ing this,  Edward  himself  went  privately  into  the  town 
with  his  son:  they  sallied  out  on  the  approaching 
French,  and  though  the  struggle  was  so  arduous  that 
the  king  was  twice  struck  to  the  ground,  the  French 
were  at  length  driven  back. 

The  French  wars  still  continued;  Philip  de  Valois 
died,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  son  John,  in  whose 
reign  the  Prince  of  Wales,  frequently  called  the  Black 
Prince,  led  an  army  into  the  French  territories,  and 
after  many  exploits,  which  unhappily  bear  impress 
of  the  barbarism  of  the  age,  fought  the  famous 
battle  of  Poictiers,  on  the  19th  of  September,  1356. 
The  French  king  had  an  army  more  than  six  times 
as  numei*ou9  as  that  of  the  prince,  and  the  latter 
would  willingly  have  avoided  an  engagement;  but 
John  required  the  unconditional  surrender  of  the 
whole  English  army  as  prisoners  of  war.  These  terms 
the  prince  of  course  disdained.  '^  May  God  then  assist 
us  V^  he  exclaimed,  "  we  must  now  consider  how  to 
fight  them  most  to  our  advantage.^'  And  God  did 
assist  them,  and  they  did  fight  to  such  advantage, 
that  the  myriads  of  France  were  once  more  completely 
routed.   The  French  king  and  his  younger  son,  though 
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both  fighting  with  extreme  bravery,  were  taken  pri- 
soners, with  a  large  number  of  the  French  nobles. 

The  young  Edward's  gentleness  in  victory  was 
fully  equal  to  his  fierceness  in  battle ;  he  conducted 
his  prisoners  to  London  with  the  most  courteous  at- 
tentions, and  presented  them  respectfully  to  his  £&• 
ther,  who  received  them  with  honour  and  respect. 

Many  battles  were  afterwards  fought,  the  Dauphin 
Charles  being  Regent  of  France  in  his  father's  ab- 
sence, but  Edward  found  the  permanent  conquest  of 
France  impossible ;  he  therefore  accepted  the  media- 
tion of  the  Pope's  Legate,  and  the  peace  of  Bretigny 
was  agreed  upon.  By  this  treaty,  Edward  renounced 
all  claim  to  the  crown  of  France;  but  Gascony, 
Guienne,  Ponthieu,  Calais,  and  other  places  were  se- 
cured to  him.  John's  ransom  was  fixed  at  three  mil- 
lions of  gold  crowns,  and  he  was  released ;  but  the 
siun  not  being  paid,  John  returned  to  England,  de- 
claring that  "  though  honour  and  good  faith  were  to 
be  banished  from  all  the  world  beside,  they  ought  to 
be  found  in  the  breasts  of  kings.''  He  died  in  England 
some  years  after. 

In  1367  the  Prince  of  Wales  was  induced  to  take 
part  with  Pedro  of  Castile,  who  had  been  driven  from 
the  Throne  by  Henry  of  Trastamara,  his  brother.  Ed- 
ward conducted  this  affair  with  his  usual  ability  and 
success;  but  his  health,  which  had  been  long  dedin- 
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ing^  was  now  utterly  mined.  He  retomed  to  England 
in  the  hope  of  recovery,  but  died,  to  the  unspeakable 
grief  of  his  father  and  the  whole  nation,  on  Trinity 
Sunday,  in  the  year  1376. 

The  king  declined  rapidly,  after  the  death  of  his 
excellent  son,  and  the  close  of  his  reign  was  marked 
by  great  errors  and  heavy  reverses.  He  died  at  his 
palace  of  Skene  on  the  21st  of  June,  1377^  in  the 
sixty-fifth  year  of  his  age,  and  the  fifty-first  of  his 
reign. 

The  great  protestant  reformer,  Wickliflfe,  flou- 
rished in  this  reign ;  but  the  person  of  whom  my  next 
story  treats  shall  be  our  acquaintance  Sir  Walter  da 
Manny,  who  had  more  of  the  virtues,  and  fewer  of  the 
barbarisms  of  his  age,  than  any  other  person  of  the 
period ;  not  excepting  even  the  Prince  of  Wales,  whose 
military  ardour  sometimes  rendered  him  forgetful  of 
mercy — an  assertion  of  which  Froissart  afibrds  us  me- 
lancholy proof,  when  describing  the  Black  Prince's 
entrance  into  the  conquered  town  of  Limoges.  He 
says,  "  Then  would  you  have  seen  men,  women,  and 
children,  on  their  knees  before  the  prince,  crying 
'mercy  V  but  he  would  not  hear  them,  and  all  were 
put  to  the  sword  as  they  were  met.  Above  three 
thousand  men,  women,  and  children,  were  that  day 
destroyed  I  May  God  keep  their  souls,  for  they  were 
really  martyrs/' 
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Sir  Walter  db  Mannt  was  the  son  of  a  knight  of 
Hainanlt^  but  thongh  not  an  Englishman  by  birth, 
yet,  as  he  made  this  conntry  the  land  of  his  adoption 
firom  a  very  early  age,  and  as  ''his  laurels  were  gained 
in  her  service/'  we  are  fully  authorized  to  claim  him 
as  our  own. 

Walter  de  Manny  became  first  acquainted  with 
Edward  III,  while  that  prince  was  abroad  during  the 
reign  of  his  hapless  father,  and  so  close  a  friendship 
sprung  up  between  them,  that  De  Manny  would  have 
accompanied  the  prince  on  his  return  to  England  but 
for  the  opposition  of  his  sovereign,  the  Earl  of 
Hainault,  who,  since  his  father's  death,  had  taken  him 
under  his  own  immediate  guardianship,  and  who 
thought  him  then  too  young  for  the  expedition.  But 
on  the  marriage  of  Edward  with  Philippa,  daughter 
of  his  guardian,  Walter  de  Manny  proceeded  to  Eng- 
land as  page  of  honour  to  the  bride. 

c  c  3 
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His  first  feat  of  arms  ^ras  before  Berwick^  but  at 
the  battle  of  Halidon  Hill  he  distinguished  himself  so 
gallantly  that  aU  declared  him  worthy  of  knighthood, 
which  the  king  conferred  on  the  field. 

While  Edward  was  *'  burning  in  Cambray/'  as  he 
himself  relates.  Sir  Walter  proceeded  to  redeem  a 
promise  given  to  certain  fair  dames  in  England,  that 
he  would  be  the  first  to  enter  France  and  take  some 
castle  or  stronghold  therein.  Having  collected  fifty 
lances,  he  proposed  surprising  the  town  of  Montaigne. 
His  proposal  was  received  with  acclamation  :  but  the 
garrison  had  been  forewarned,  and  would  have  quickly 
overpowered  the  strangers  had  they  not  succeeded  in 
making  good  their  retreat. 

Resolving  not  to  return  baffled  to  the  English 
camp.  Sir  Walter  persuaded  his  companions  to  di- 
verge by  Conde  and  Valenciennes  in  search  of  adven- 
tures, and  the  result  justified  his  boldness.  The 
governor  of  Bouchain,  mistaking  his  little  band  for 
the  advanced  guard  of  a  large  army,  threw  open  his 
gates  at  their  approach ;  and  the  Castle  of  St.  Eveque^ 
at  no  great  distance  from  Cambray,  was  taken  by  a 
coup-de-main. 

We  next  find  this  ''  Star  of  Chivalry,"  engaged  in 
the  relief  of  Hennebon,  then  gallantly  held  by  Mont- 
ford's  spirited  Countess,  against  Charles  of  Blois.  At 
the  head  of  a  small  but  select  body  of  men,  Sir  Wal- 
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ter  threw  himself  into  the  town  at  the  very  moment 
when  it  was  about  to  surrender.  His  arrival  changed 
the  whole  affair ;  the  negociations  were  broken  off^ 
and  the  troops  of  Charles  renewed  the  attack  with 
fury.  A  Catapult  of  more  than  ordinary  dimensions 
had  greatly  annoyed  the  townspeople  by  throwing 
enormous  masses  of  stone  among  them.  Sir  Walter 
was  at  dinner  with  the  Coimtess  when  one  of  these 
projectiles  came  crushing  through  the  roof  of  an  ad- 
joining house^  to  the  great  alarm  of  the  ladies :  but 
Sir  Walter  instantly  vowed  to  destroy  the  machine, 
and^  risings  &om  table  with  the  other  knights^  sallied 
fix)m  a  postern,  overturned  the  Catapult,  hewed  it 
to  pieceslj  burnt  the  sow,  (as  a  certain  part  of  this 
then  formidable  machine  was  called,)  and  threw  the 
whole  camp  of  the  enemy  into  confusion.  They  were 
pressed  hard  at  their  return,  but  the  knights  stood 
their  ground  until  their  archers  and  attendants  had 
passed  the  ditch  in  safety.  They  then  crossed  the 
drawbridge  themselves,  and  were  received  with  accla- 
mations by  the  townsmen,  while  the  Countess  ''came 
down  from  the  castle  to  meet  them,  and  with  a  most 
cheerful  countenance  kissed  Sir  Walter  and  all  his 
companions,  one  after  the  other,  like*  a  noble  and 
valiant  dame.'' 

Some  time  after  this,  hearing  that  his  friends  Sir 
John  Botelor  and  Sir  Matthew  Trelawney,  then  pri- 
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soners  to  the  enemy,  were  about  to  be  sacrificed  to 
Prince  Louis'  thirst  for  revenge,  the  brave  De  Manny 
called  his  knights  around  him,  and  proposed  attempt- 
ing their  rescue.  The  only  possible  plan  for  this  was  a 
very  daring  one,  but  the  genius  of  De  Manny,  with  the 
valour  of  Ids  comrades,  secured  them  success.  The 
prisoners  were  saved  at  the  very  moment  when  they 
were  expecting  death ;  and  Charles,  perceiving  that 
he  should  gain  little  with  such  opponents,  soon  after 
retired  from  before  Hennebon,  which  he  was  then  in- 
vesting. 

In  the  campaign  of  Gascony,  one  of  our  most 
splendid  victories  was  due  to  the  courage  and  sagacity 
of  De  Manny.  The  Earl  of  Derby  had  marched  to 
the  relief  of  Auteroche,  then  closely  invested  by  the 
Count  de  Lisle;  Lord  Pembroke,  who  commanded  at 
Bergerac,  was  to  join  them  on  the  march,  but  before 
he  came  up  they  foimd  themselves  in  the  presence  of 
De  Lisle  and  an  army  of  10,000  men,  their  own  force 
consisting  of  300  men-at-arms,  and  600  archers  only. 
In  this  emergency  De  Manny's  counsel  was  prompt, 
but  wise. 

"Gentlemen,''  said  he,  addressing  a  council  of 
war,  "it  wer^  a  shame  to  us  were  our  friends  to 
perish,  and  we  so  nigh  them;  let  us  mount  our 
horses,  skirt  this  wood,  and  advance  upon  the  enemy ; 
we  will  come  upon  them  unexpectedly,  just  as  they 
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are  sitting  down  to  supper^  and  with  St.  G^i^  to  aid 
vs,  they  shall  be  discomfited/'  The  proposal  was  as« 
sented  to  and  executed  successfully.  The  French 
were  beaten  down  before  they  knew  whence  their  as- 
sailants came,  and  De  Lisle  himself  was  taken  pri- 
soner. 

But  it  is  not  only  as  a  great  warrior  and  accom- 
plished statesman  that  Sir  Walter  claims  our  admi- 
ration :  his  humanity  was  at  all  times  as  conspicuous 
as  his  ability.  During  the  prevalence  of  the  plague 
which  devastated  England  in  this  reign,  and  while 
London  was  threatened  by  that  dreadful  visitant.  Sir 
Walter  devoted  his  whole  attention,  and  a  large  part 
of  his  means,  to  the  mitigation  of  the  sufferings  and 
terrors  of  the  people.  "  It  pleased  God,''  says  Henrie, 
''  in  this  dismal  time,  to  stir  up  the  heart  of  that 
noble  knight.  Sir  Walter  de  Manny,  to  have  respect 
to  the  danger  that  might  fall  in  the  time  of  this  pes- 
tilence, if  the  churches  and  churchyards  in  London 
might  not  suffice  to  bury  the  multitude :  wherefore 
he  purchased  a  piece  of  ground  near  St.  John's  Cross, 
called  Spittlecroft,  of  the  master  and  brethren  of  St. 
Bartholomew  Spittle,  containing  thirteen  acres  and  a 
rood,  and  caused  the  same  to  be  enclosed  and  conse- 
crated at  his  own  proper  cost  and  chaises,  by  Ralph 
Stratford,  Bishop  of  London."  In  this  place.  Stow 
reports,  that  upwards  of  50,000  persons  were  interred 
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the  year  following,  ''as  is  afilrmed  by  the  King's 
Charter,  and  by  an  inscription  which  I  read  on  a 
cross  some  time  standing  in  the  Charter-honse  yard/' 
Sir  Walter  closed  his  military  career  with  great 
splendour  by  an  inroad  from.  Calais  into  the  heart  of 
France.  After  this  he  retired  to  his  house  in  London, 
where  he  passed  the  rest  of  his  life  in  preparing  for 
its  end.  He  died  in  1372,  and  was  buried  with  much 
pomp  in  the  cloisters  of  a  Carthusian  Convent  foimded 
by  himself,  the  king,  with  a  long  train  of  nobles,  at- 
tending his  ftmeral.  He  left  one  child  only,  a 
daughter,  called  Anne,  who,  marrying  the  Earl  of 
Pembroke,  transferred  all  the  possessions  of  her 
family,  whether  in  England  or  Hainault,  to  that  noble 
house. 
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RICHARD  11. 
1377  TO  1899. 


Richard  II,  son  of  Edward  the  Black  Prince,  was 
called  Richard  of  Bordeaux,  from  the  place  of  his 
birth.  He  succeeded  his  grandfather,  Edward  III, 
at  the  age  of  eleven,  the  government  being  in  the 
hands  of  a  regency  composed  of  the  young  king's 
three  uncles,  the  Dukes  of  Lancaster,  York,  and 
Gloucester ;  the  first  of  these,  John  of  Gaunt,  had 
much  experience,  but  was  arbitrary  and  unpopular ; 
the  Duke  of  York  was  a  man  of  weak  character ;  and 
Gloucester,  though  highly  popular,  was  very  turbulent 
and  ambitious. 

Nor  was  the  state  of  England,  either  tranquil 
or  prosperous  at  this  period ;  the  long  wars  of  Edward 
had  exhausted  the  resources  of  the  kingdom.  Expe- 
ditions continued  to  be  sent  year  after  year,  both  into 
Scotland  and  France:  these  returned  for  the  most 
part  unsuccessful,  and  the  exigencies  of  the  state  were 
such,  that  an  impost  highly  obnoxious  to  the  peoplOi 
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and  which  had  been  proposed  in  the  last  reign,  was 
now  enforced  and  levied — this  was  a  tax  of  three  groats 
a  head  on  every  individual  in  the  kingdom  above  the 
age  of  fifteen,  and  whether  rich  or  poor.  This  tax, 
which  pressed  fearfully  on  the  laboring  classes,  was 
besides,  most  oppressively  collected;  and  one  man, 
Wat  Tyler,  a  mechanic  of  Dartford,  was  so  much 
aggrieved  by  this,  that  in  the  heat  of  the  moment  he 
killed  the  offending  collector  by  a  blow  with  the  tool 
he  held  in  his  hand,  and  being  applauded  by  his 
neighbours  and  promised  the  general  support,  he 
placed  himself  at  the  head  of  the  disaffected  of  his 
class,  and  was  very  soon  the  leader  of  thousands. 

Richard,  though  only  fifteen  years  old,  displayed 
much  courage  on  this  occasion,  and  meeting  a  body 
of  these  rioters  at  Mile  End,  he  so  conciliated  them 
by  promises  of  freedom  and  redress,  that  all  quietly 
dispersed  to  their  homes.  But  Wat  Tyler,  with  his 
followers,  was  meanwhile  committing  frightful  atro- 
cities in  London.  Seizing  the  tower,  they  massacred 
the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  and  Sir  Robert  Hales, 
who  had  taken  refuge  there ;  they  burnt  the  palace 
of  the  Savoy,  belonging  to  John  of  Gaunt,  against 
whom  they  were  bitterly  exasperated,  and  proclaimed 
an  intention  of  destroying  the  whole  city.  They  set 
fire  to  the  priory  of  St.  John's-without-Smithfield,  and 
while  thus  occupied,  were  met  by  the  young  king,  to 
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whom  Tyler  behaved  very  kuolently,  and  at  length 
seized  the  bridle  of  his  horse.  Seeing  this^  Sir  Wil- 
liam  Walworth^  Mayor  of  London^  strack  a  '' Basil- 
lard'^  into  the  rebePs  throaty  and  an  Esquire^  standing 
near^  plunged  a  second  into  his  side.  Seeing  their 
leader  dead,  the  populace  were  preparing  to  avenge 
him^  when  the  king^  with  a  presence  of  mind  beyond 
his  years,  rode  among  them,  and  offering  himself  aa 
their  captain,  led  them  into  St.  George's  Fields,  where, 
finding  a  strong  body  of  soldiery,  the  insurgents  were 
glad  to  accept  a  promise  of  pardon  on  condition  of 
their  inunediate  dispersion.  Thus  ended  a  commotion 
at  first  so  formidable,  and  which  is  remarkable  as  the 
first  combined  effort  on  the  part  of  the  commons  to 
abolish  feudal  customs,  and  obtain  political  freedom. 
But  the  fidr  promise  of  Richard's  youth  was  un- 
happily not  fulfilled.  Led  by  favorites  like  his  unfor- 
tunate predecessor,  Edward  II,  he  was,  besides,  so 
lavish  in  his  expenditure,  that  10,000  persons  are  said 
to  have  been  daily  feasted  in  his  household.  Of  this 
the  old  poet  Hardyng  says-* 

Thjly  I  heard  Robert  Incliffe  lajt 
Clerk  of  the  Orene  cloth,  that  to  the  hooaeboldy 

Cime  every  day— for  moost  partie  alwaye— 
Ten  thousand  folke  by  his  mess  is  tould 
That  foloued  the  hous,  aye,  as  thei  would, 

And  in  the  kitchen  three  hundred  servitors. 

And  in  eche  office  nany  oocapiourt. 

D  D 
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The  Duke  of  Gloucester  was  the  principal  op- 
ponent of  the  royal  favorites^  and  for  some  time  his 
party  was  triumphant;  but  this  did  not  last  long; 
visiting  his  uncle  in  seeming  friendship,  the  king 
basely  betrayed  him  into  an  ambush  commanded  by 
Thomas^  Duke  of  Norfolk^  and  sending  him  to  Calais 
had  him  there  assassinated^  to  his  own  ultimate  con- 
fusion and  ruin. 

The  Earl  of  Arundel  was  at  the  same  time  un- 
justly beheaded;  and  tLe  Archbishop  of  Canterbury, 
the  Earl  of  Warwick^  and  many  other  distinguished 
persons^  were  banished  the  kingdom. 

Such  transactions  were  followed  by  their  natural 
consequences  of  fear  and  suspicion :  the  now  un- 
worthy monarch  went  about  surrounded  by  a  guard 
of  two  hundred  men,  whose  "  bows  and  arrows  were 
constantly  bent.^'  But  these  could  not  shield  him 
from  the  stings  of  conscience,  and  he  was  tortured  by 
the  fancy  that  Lord  Arundel  stood  nightly  at  his 
bed-side  with  threatening  gestures. 

His  nobles  now  fell  off  from  their  attachment  to 
him,  and  the  Duke  of  Norfolk,  his  agent  in  Glouces- 
ter's murder,  declared  to  Henry,  Earl  of  Hereford, 
that  the  king  meant  to  destroy  him  and  his  father, 
the  Duke  of  Lancaster,  on  the  first  fair  occasion. 
This,  Henry  of  Hereford  at  once  charged  on  the 
king:  and  Richard,  after  first  consenting  to,  and 
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afterwards  preyenting  a  duel^  wherein  Hereford  eii« 
gaged  to  mamtain  his  charge  against  Norfolk  by  the 
ordefd  of  combat^  banished  both  the  nobles  from  the 
kingdom^  his  consin  Hereford  for  ten  years^  and  the 
Duke  of  Norfolk  for  life. 

John  of  Oannt  dying  before  the  expiration  of 
Hereford's  banishment^  that  nobleman^  as  his  heir, 
became  Duke  of  Lancaster :  but  Richard  forbade  his 
assuming  that  title^  and  excluded  him  from  his  father's 
estates.  Provoked  by  this  act  of  injustice^  the  ba- 
nished lord  raised  an  army^  aud  marched  to  England, 
pnrposing^  as  he  declared^  merely  to  recover  his  law- 
ful inheritance;  but  he  found  himself  invited  on  all 
hands  to  reform  his  cousin's  unpopular  government. 
Richard  was  absent  on  a  military  expedition  in  Ire- 
land^ and  the  Duke  of  York^  who  had  been  appointed 
regent  in  his  absence^  and  who  did  not  suspect  Henry 
of  any  intentions  beyond  those  he  avowed^  made  com* 
mon  cause  with  the  invader^  and  put  into  his  hands 
the  important  fortress  of  Bristol. 

The  king  thought  little  at  first  of  his  cousin  Hen- 
ry's invasion^  and  by  his  dilatory  measures  he  rendered 
useless  the  efforts  of  the  Earl  of  Salisbury  and  others, 
who  remained  fiuthful  to  him.  A  meeting  between 
himself  and  his  opponent  took  place  at  Flint  Castle, 
which  commenced  with  professions  of  respect  on 
Henry's  part,  but  ended  in  the  arrest  of  Richard^  who, 
being  led  through  London  with  circumstances  of  bit^ 
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ter  hnmiliation,  ^as  conTeyed  to  the  Tower  on  the 
2nd  of  September,  1399,  where  he  soon  afterwards 
signed  his  abdication. 


The  time  and  manner  of  Richard^s  death  are  un- 
certain :  it  is  supposed  to  have  happened  in  1400,  and 
rumour  declared  him  to  have  been  starred  to  death 
at  Pontefract  Castle. 

Richard  married^  first,  Anne  of  Bohemia,  who  first 
taught  English  ladies  to  use  side-saddles,  and  whose 
follower,  John  Huss,  being  the  pupil  of  Wickliffe 
took  the  Reformed  Religion  into  Bohemia.  He  mar- 
ried, secondly,  Isabel  of  France,  a  child  of  eight  years 
old;  he  left  no  children,  and  occupied  the  throne 
twenty -three  years. 
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THE  JUSTICE  OP  OUR  FOREFATHERS. 


I  WOULD  very  fain  teO.  you  Stories  that  miglit  serve  as 
examples  to  awaken  your  emulation,  but  unhappily  his- 
tory supplies  such  but  yery  scantily;  the  melancholy 
reign  we  have  just  looked  through  is  more  especially 
deficient  in  them.  The  manners  of  those  violent  times 
are  to  be  described  only  by  narrations  of  violence ;  and 
of  these  the  life  of  the  king's  brother.  Sir  John  Ho- 
land,  presents  a  variety  that  depicts  the  state  of  so- 
ciety at  that  period  but  too  faithfully. 

The  mother  of  Richard  was  an  English  princess 
of  the  blood  royal,  and  called  for  her  beauty  "  the  Fair 
Maid  of  Kent :''  to  this  lady  his  father,  the  Black 
Prince,  formed  an  early  attachment ;  but  her  charac- 
ter was  not  equal  to  her  looks,  and  the  prudent  Phi« 
lippa  refused  her  consent  to  the  marriage.  Joan  of 
Kent  then  married  Sir  Thomas  Holand,  who  left  her 
a  widow  with  two  sons,  one  of  whom,  the  eldest,  is 
the  person  of  whose  furious  proceedings  I  am  about 
to  give  you  a  few  instances.     It  was  after  herwidow- 

n  n  3 
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hood  that  Joan  of  Kent  became  the  wife  of  Prince 
Edward^  and  the  mother  of  Richard  II. 

A  Carmelite  friar  one  day  approached  the  king, 
to  whom  he  presented  a  paper  containing  the  particu- 
lars of  a  conspiracy,  which  he  declared  to  be  at  that 
moment  forming  against  him  by  the  Duke  of  Lancas- 
ter. Desirous  of  examining  the  Carmelite  further  on 
the  subject,  Richard  committed  him  to  the  safe  keep- 
ing of  his  half  brother,  Sir  John  Holand,  in  whose 
care  he  was  to  remain  until  the  king  should  find 
leisure  for  questioning  him  more  minutely. 

It  so  chanced  that  the  Carmelite,  conversing  with 
Holand,  suffered  the  fierce  knight  to  perceive  that 
certain  portions  of  his  testimony  were  likely  to  impli- 
cate persons  whom  he  had  no  mind  to  have  accused^ 
and,  falling  on  the  unhappy  monk,  the  furious  mon- 
ster strangled  him  with  his  oum  hands  I  nor  unclosed 
the  deadly  grasp  from  around  the  throat  of  his  de- 
voted victim  until  the  last  breath  had  been  sobbed 
forth  from  his  blackened  and  disfigured  corse.  It  was 
in  vain  that  the  voice  of  justice  called  for  vengeance 
on  this  monster  in  human  form.  The  king  drove  the 
assassin  from  his  presence  for  a  short  time,  but  the 
influence  of  their  common  mother  soon  restored  him 
to  his  usual  favour,  and  he  received  a  free  pardon.— 
You  will  find  the  whole  narration  in  the  second  vo- 
lume of  Rymer's  Foedera,  page  46. 
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The  forbearance  of  Richard  produced  no  good 
effect  on  his  guilty  brother^  and  within  a  year  from 
the  murder  of  the  Carmelite^  a  second  of  equal  atro- 
city was  committed  in  the  manner  following : — ^An 
esquire  belonging  to  Sir  John  Holand  had  been  killed 
in  a  fray  by  one  of  the  Earl  of  Stafford's  archers, 
whereupon  Sir  John  swore,  in  the  heat  of  his  an;;er, 
that  he  would  neither  eat  nor  drink  until  he  had 
avenged  his  death.  This  tow  he  kept  by  plunging 
his  dagger  into  the  bosom  of  Lord  Stafford's  son, 
whom  he  met  by  accident  some  short  time  afterwards. 
Having  completed  his  wicked  work,  he  turned  to  en- 
quire, what  member  of  Lord  Stafford's  household  it 
was  that  he  had  slain,  when  being  told  that  it  was  his 
own  son,  he  declared  that  ^'  the  matter  contented  him 
thoroughly.''  '*  Be  it  so,"  exclaimed  the  brutal  Ho- 
land, "  I  had  rather  have  put  him  to  death  than  one 
of  less  rank,  for  so  have  I  better  avenged  the  loss  of 
my  squire." 

The  unfortunate  father  demanded  the  punishment 
of  the  assassin,  while  his  mother  again  attempted  to 
mediate  in  his  favour,  but  Richard  on  this  occasion 
displayed  more  severity  than  he  had  thought  needful 
for  the  murder  of  a  poor  friendless  friar  (such  was  the 
justice  of  those  days),  and  confiscated  the  offender's 
estates.  Sir  John  finding  matters  serious,  took  refuge 
in  the  sanctuary  of  St.  John  of  Beverley.    The  king 
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declared  he  wotQd  hang  him  up  once  he  came  without 
the  sanctuary;  but  their  unhappy  mother  dying,  and 
as  it  was  said  of  grief  for  her  son's  danger^  the  king 
once  more  relented,  and  granted  his  guilty  relative  a 
second  pardon. 

Sir  John  soon  after  married  the  second  daughter 
of  the  Duke  of  Lancaster,  so  that  his  monstrous  crimes 
do  not  in  any  way  appear  to  have  produced  that  hor- 
ror of  the  criminal,  which  to  us  they  seem  so  calcu- 
lated to  awaken.  Indeed,  the  minuter  annals  of  the 
day,  speak  far  more  frequently  of  his  brilliant  repu- 
tation, and  shining  feats  of  arms,  than  of  these  base 
and  cowardly  assassinations ;  neither  do  his  furious 
actions  appear  to  have  rendered  him  in  the  least  un- 
popular with  the  gentle  lords  and  ladies  of  his  time. 
This  shows  that  the  fault  was  quite  as  much  in  the  age 
as  in  the  individual,  but  that  such  a  life  should  meet 
an  approprite  end  can  in  no  way  surprise  us.  We  find 
it  recorded  that  Holand,  afterwards  Earl  of  Hunting- 
don, while  flying  firom  the  consequences  of  a  detected 
conspiracy  in  the  reign  of  Henry  lY,  fell  into  the 
hands  of  the  Duke  of  Gloucester's  vassals;  and  they, 
suspecting,  perhaps  with  justice,  that  he  had  taken 
p^t  in  their  master's  supposed  murder,  rewarded  him 
for  what  they  believed  his  share  therein,  by  chopping 
off  his  head  with  a  hatchet :  and  so  ended  the  king's 
wicked  brother. 
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THE    HOUSE    OF    LANCASTER. 


HENRY  IV,  SURNAMED  OF  BOLING- 
BROKE. 

1399  TO  1413. 


Edmitnd  Mortimer,  Eail  of  March,  was  heir  to  the 
thipne  by  hereditary  saccession  on  the  demise  of 
Richard  II ;  and  Henry,  conscious  that  his  was  not 
the  rightful  claim,  had  recourse  to  various  prudential 
measures  for  the  security  of  his  crown.  He  procured 
an  act  of  parliament  excluding  the  other  descendants 
of  Edward  III,  and  entailing  the  succession  on  him- 
self and  his  heirs ;  he  secured  the  favour  of  the  clergy, 
by  declaring  himself  the  protector  of  the  Church 
against  the  Lollards,  or  followers  of  Wickliffe,  al- 
though he  had  formerly  espoused  the  cause  of  that 
sect.  But  he  was  nevertheless  harrassed  by  many 
conspiracies  and  difficulties  of  various  sorts ;  among 
these,  the  most  serious  was  a  revolt  of  the  Welsh 
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provinces^  instigated  by  Owen  Glendower,  a  lineal 
descendant  of  the  antient  Welsh  princes,  and  a  man 
of  great  skill  and  intrepidity.  This  chieftain,  first 
powerfully  opposed  by  Percy,  Earl  of  Northumber- 
land, and  by  his  son,  Harry  Hotspur,  was  afterwards 
joined  by  those  nobles,  and  by  Edmund  Mortimer, — 
who,  first  his  prisoner,  had  afterwards  become  his 


friend  and  son-in-law.  This  formidable  rebellion  was 
subdued — the  younger  Percy  being  slain  in  battle, 
and  the  elder  being  received  by  Henry  to  mercy  ;  but 
the  Earl  of  Worcester,  who  had  also  taken  part  in  it, 
was  beheaded. 

Some  time  afterwards,  the  Archbishop  of  York, 
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H  relation  of  the  Percys,  attempted  another  insnrrec« 
tion,  but  it  was  easily  suppressed ;  as  was  a  third,  set 
on  foot  by  the  Earl  of  Northumberland  at  a  later  pe- 
riod :  nor  was  the  reign  of  Heniy  afterwards  disturbed 
by  any  other  competitor. 

In  the  year  1401,  the  king  was  reminded  by  the 
clergy,  of  his  promise  to  scourge  the  heretics,  and  a 
statute  was  enacted,  in  consequence  of  which,  a  Lol- 
lard minister,  William  Sawtrey,  Rector  of  St.  Oswy th, 
London,  was  publicly  burnt,  because  he  refused  to 
worship  the  cross,  and  denied  the  doctrine  of  transub- 
stantiation ;  nor  was  this  the  only  martyr  who  then 
died  in  the  same  cause. 

The  Welsh  insurgents  long  continued  very  Itou- 
blesome,  but  were  at  length  subdued ;  their  leader^ 
Owen  Glendower,  closing  his  days  peacefully  in  a 
good  old  age.  A  peace  was  also  concluded  with 
France  and  Scotland,  but  the  quiet  of  Henry  was  ren- 
dered imperfect  by  the  turbulent  conduct  of  his  eldest 
son.  This  prince,  who  had  distinguished  himself  high- 
ly against  the  Percys  in  the  battle  of  Shrewsbury, 
was  given  up  to  every  kind  of  profligacy,  and  all  his 
father's  efforts  to  restrain  him  were  ineffectual;  one 
only  circumstance  gave  hope  of  his  future  amendment. 
A  magistrate,  the  Lord  Chief  Justice  Gascoigne,  hav- 
ing condemned  one  of  Prince  Henry's  companions  to 
a  merited  punishment,  the  prince  was  so  enraged  by 
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this,  that  he  stmck  the  jndge  in  open  court.  The 
magistrate  instantly  committed  him  to  prison,  and  the 
royal  offender,  instead  of  resisting,  as  might  have 
heen  expected,  permitted  himself  to  he  taken  to  the 
Marshalsea.  Hearing  this,  the  king  was  so  much 
gratified,  that  he  exclaimed — "  Happy  the  king  who 
has  so  faithful  a  magistrate,  and  still  more  happy  the 
parent  who  has  a  son  willing  to  suhmit  to  such  a 
chastisement."  This  is  one  of  the  earliest  instances 
we  have  of  law  taking  the  supremacy  of  arbitrary 
power. 

The  last  years  of  Henry's  life  were  much  enfeebled 
by  ill  health  ;  he  felt  a  great  desire  to  go  to  the  Holy 
Land  on  a  crusading  expedition,  and  even  made  pre- 
parations for  doing  so.  He  became  childishly  anxious 
about  his  crown,  placing  it  always  on  his  pillow. 
One  day,  the  prince  being  in  his  father's  chamber, 
and  not  perceiving  him  to  breathe,  believed  him  dead, 
and  removed  the  crown  from  the  pillow,  for  which  the 
king,  on  awakening,  severely  reproving  him,  reminded 
him  that  neither  he  nor  his  father  had  any  good  right 
to  it. 

"My  lord,"  replied  Henry,  "it  is  my  intent  to 
hold  and  defend  it  by  my  sword  as  you  have  done." 
The  king  sighed,  and  praying  God  to  have  mercy 
upon  him,  expired  shortly  after,  March  the  19th  (or 
20th,  both  dates  are  given),  1413,  in  the  forty-sixth 
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year  of  his  age  (some  authors  say  forty-seventh),  and 
fourteenth  of  his  reign. 

The  wives  of  Henry  were — first,  Mary  de  Bohun^ 
mother  of  his  son,  Henry  V ;  and  secondly  Jane  or 
Joanna  of  Navarre,  daughter  of  Charles  D^ Albret,  sur- 
named  the  Bad,  and  widow  of  John  the  Valiant,  Duke 
of  Brittany. 

In  this  reign,  Bartholomew  Hospital  was  built; 
also  Christ's  Hospital,  and  the  '^  East  part  of  Guild- 
hall/' by  Richard  Whittington,  Mayor  of  London:  and 
New  College,  Oxford,  was  founded  by  William  of 
Wyckham,  Bishop  of  Winchester. 


E  E 
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WHERE    SLEEPS    THE    KING? 


The  tomb  of  King  Henry  IV  is  near  the  site  once  oc* 
cupied  by  the  shrine  of  St.  Thomas  a  Beckett^  where 
the  superstition  of  Henry  had  anxiously  fixed  its 
place;  but  the  stoiy  that  follows  casts  a  doubt  on  the 
fact  of  his  body  reposing  in  the  spot  he  thought  so 
hallowed,  and  if  the  relation  we  are  about  to  give  may 
be  credited,  it  "rests  not  there."  The  circumstance 
is  related  by  Miss  Strickland,  in  one  of  the  most  per- 
fectly executed  works  of  our  day :  I  mean  her  "  Lives 
of  the  Queens  of  England,''  and  it  is  thence  that  I 
take  it. 

''The  testimony  of  Clement  Maydestone,  trans- 
lated from  a  Latin  manuscript  in  the  library  of  Ben- 
net  College,  Cambridge,  1440. 

**  Thirty  days  after  the  death  of  Henry  IV,  Sep- 
tember 14,  1412  (the  dates  are  not  correct,  but  are 
given  as  in  the  manuscript),  one  of  his  domestics  came 
to  the  l^ouse  of  the  Holy  Trinity  at  Hounslow,  and 
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dined  there;  and  as  the  bystanders  were  talking  at 
dinner  of  the  king's  irreproachable  morals^  this  man 
said  to  a  certain  esquire,  named  Thomas  Maydestone, 
then  sitting  at  table — 'Whether  he  was  a  good  man 
or  not,  Ood  knows ;  but  of  this  I  am  certain,  that 
when  his  corpse  was  carried  from  Westminster  towards 
Canterbury  (by  water)  in  a  small  vessel,  in  order  to 
be  buried  there,  I  and  two  more  threw  his  corpse  into 
the  sea,  between  Birkingham  and  Oravesend.  For/ 
he  added  with  an  oath, '  we  were  overtaken  by  such  a 
storm  of  winds  and  waves,  that  many  of  the  nobility, 
who  followed  us  in  eight  ships,  were  dispersed  so  aa 
with  dijKculty  to  escape  being  lost;  but  we  who  were 
with  the  body,  despairing  of  our  lives,  with  one  con- 
sent threw  it  into  the  sea^  and  a  great  calm  ensued* 
The  coffin  in  which  it  lay,  covered  with  a  cloth  of 
gold,  we  carried  with  great  solemnity  to  Canterbury.' 
The  monks  of  Canterbury  therefore  say  that  the 
tomb,  not  the  body,  of  Henry  lY  is  with  us.  As 
Peter  said  of  holy  David,  as  Ood  Almighty  is  my  wit- 
ness and  judgCi  I  saw  this  man,  and  heard  him  speak 
to  my  father,  Thomas  Maydestone,  that  all  the  above 
was  true.    Signed,  Clement  Maydestone.'' 

This  story  is  to  be  received  with  caution,  as  com- 
ing from  two  men  who  were  known  to  have  been 
sworn  enemies  to  Henry,  as  the  Maydestones  were; 
but  the  antiquarians  of  the  present  centuiy  have 
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tlioaglit  Clement's  narratiTe  snffideiitly  wortli j  of  at- 
tention^  to  induce  the  examination  of  the  tomb^  which 
took  place  accordingly  on  the  21st  of  August^  1832. 
The  following  account  is  given  by  an  eye  witness : — 
'When  the  rubbish  was  cleared  away,  we  came  to  a 
wooden  case  of  very  rude  form  and  construction ;  upon 
this  lay  a  leaden  cofiBn,  of  much  smaller  size,  and  very 
singular  shape/  This  was  the  last  abode  of  Joanna 
of  Navarre,  and  from  the  woodcut,  would  seem  to  re- 
semble what  cooks  call  an  ^  apple  turnover/ 

''  Not  being  able  to  take  off  the  lid  of  the  large 
coflBn,  as  a  great  portion  of  its  length  was  under  the 
tomb,  an  aperture  was  sawed  in  the  lid;  immediately 
under  the  coffin  board  was  found  a  quantity  of  hay- 
bands,  filling  that  part  of  the  coffin,  and  on  them  lay 
a  very  rude  cross,  formed  by  merely  tying  two  twigs 
together :  this  fell  to  pieces  on  being  moved.  When 
the  haybands,  which  were  very  sound  and  perfect,  were 
removed,  we  found  a  leaden  case  or  coffin  in  some  de- 
gree moulded  to  the  shape  of  a  human  figure.  It  was 
evident  that  this  had  never  been  disturbed,  but  lay  as 
originally  deposited,  though  it  may  be  difficult  to  con* 
jecture  why  it  was  placed  m  a  case  so  rude  and  un- 
sightly, and  so  much  too  large  for  it  that  haybands 
had  been  used  to  keep  it  steady.  After  cutting 
through  lead  and  leather  wrappers,  the  covers  were 
lifted  up,  and  the  face  of  the  king  (?)  appeared  in  per* 
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feet  presenration;  tlie  nose  elevated,  the  cartilage 
even  remaining,  though,  on  admission  of  air,  it  rapidly 
sunk  away;  the  skin  of  the  chin  entire ;  heard  thick 
and  matted;  jaws  perfect,  and  all  the  teeth  in  them^ 
one  fore  tooth  excepted :  the  queen's  body  was  not 
examined. 

''Although  the  gentleman  who  relates  the  above 
seems  convinced  that  he  has  seen  the  king,  and  no 
other,  still  the  absence  of  royal  insignia^-the  coffin 
too  small  for  its  case,  and  filled  in  with  haybands^  as 
done  by  men  in  haste  who,  having  thrown  the  corpse, 
that  their  superstition  made  them  fear,  into  the  waves, 
had  supplied  its  place  from  some  burial  place  on  their 
road;  the  cross  of  witch  elm,  showing  the  supersti- 
tious fears  of  the  ministrants ;  and  lastly,  the  perfect 
state  of  the  skin — ^would  all  seem  to  give  some  colour 
to  the  narration  of  Maydestone;  for  Henry  was  suf- 
fering from  a  grievous  leprosy,  which  had  much  dis- 
figured his  face  before  his  death/'  So  far.  Miss  Strick* 
land  and  her  authorities,  the  drcnmstanoes  she  enu- 
merates as  giving  support  to  the  assertion  of  Clement 
Maydestone,  must  be  allowed  to  have  weight;  but  it 
seems  exceedingly  improbable  that  any  man  should 
voluntarily  come  forward  in  open  hall,  and  without 
cause  assigned  or  motive  given,  accuse  himself  of  an 
action  liable  to  be  punished  by  the  heavy  penalties 
awarded  to  sacrilege. 

B  B  3 
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HENRY  V,  CALLED  HENEY  OF  MONMOUTH. 
1413  TO  1422. 


The  defective  title  of  tliis  prince  was  no  obstacle  to 
his  peaceful  accession,  and  the  earnest  reformation  of 
condact  that  instantly  followed,  gave  the  fSurest  hopes 
of  his  future  reign.  He  treated  his  father's  ministers, 
and  in  particular  Judge  Gasooyne,  with  great  fa^ 
your;  received  the  young  Earl  of  March  into  his  es- 
pecial Mendship,  notwithstanding  that  March's  title 
to  the  crown  was  superior  to  his  own,  and  showed  his 
gratitude  for  kindness  received  in  his  childhood  at  the 
hands  of  Richard  II,  by  causing  the  body  of  that  un- 
fortunate prince  to  be  interred  with  much  pomp  at 
Westminster. 

But  these  evidences  of  right  feeling  were  greatly 
weakened  in  their  effect  by  extreme  intolerance  in 
matters  of  religion ;  giving  ear  to  the  wicked  counsels 
of  Arundel,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  Henry  be- 
came the  virulent  persecutor  of  the  Lollards,  whom 
he  imprisoned,  and  even  burnt  in  great  ntunbera. 
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His  occasioned  mncli  disaffection ;  and  partly  to  pre- 
vent the  growth  of  this,  bnt  principally  to  gratify  his 
personal  ambition,  the  king  resolved  on  a  war  with 
France,  the  insanity  of  whose  sovereign,  Charles  VI, 
together  with  the  fiEu^ons  by  which  that  kingdom  was 
rent  in  pieces,  giving  him  a  veiy  fedr  prospect  of  suc- 
cess. 

Landing  at  Harfleur,  the  English  king  took  that 
fortress  after  considerable  diJKculty:  but  his  army 
being  much  weakened  by  disease,  he  was  compelled 
to  retreat  towards  Calais,  and  on  his  way  thither  en- 
countered the  French  army,  commanded  by  the  con- 
stable D'Albreth.  More  than  four  times  the  number 
of  the  English,  the  French  promised  themselves  an 
easy  victory :  encamped  near  the  village  of  Agincourt, 
they  ''  seemed  to  the  eye  like  an  innumerable  multi- 
tude of  locusts,''  but  a  brave  Welshman  of  Henry's 
army,  being  asked  his  opinion  of  their  numbers,  de- 
clared only  that  there  were  '' enough  to  be  kiUed, 
enough  to  be  taken  prisoners,  and  enough  to  run 
away."  The  king  himself,  though  sensible  to  the  ex- 
ceeding peril  of  his  position,  preserved  the  most  un- 
shaken equanimity;  he  took  up  his  ground  with  ad- 
mirable judgment,  and  the  result  of  the  battle  of 
Agincourt  was  the  total  defeat  of  the  French  army 
with  great  slaughter,  and  the  capture  of  14,000  pri- 
floners^a  number  exceeding  the  whole  amount  of  the 
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Englisli  army.  After  this  great  Tictoiy,  Henrjr  le- 
turned  to  England,  but  i^ain  entered  France  with  an 
army  in  1417,  pretending  to  assist  the  King  of  France 
against  the  Dauphin,  who  was  in  arms  opposing  hia 
father;  and  on  this  occasion,  Henry  married  Catha.- 
rine,  daughter  or  the  French  king,  ietnd  was  declared 
heir  to  the  crown  of  France — Charles  VI  to  enjoy  the 
title  and  dignity  while  he  lived,  Henry  being  en- 
trusted with  the  administration  of  government. 

The  subjugation  of  the  Dauphin  was  an  enterprise 
of  great  difficulty ;  Prince  Charles  having  learnt  cau- 
tion from  various  defeats,  refused  all  general  engage- 
ments, and  carried  on  a  protracted  and  harrassing 
warfare.  The  health  of  Henry  was  besides  much 
weakened  by  the  many  hardships  to  which  bis  warn 
had  subjected  him ;  but  undeterred  by  this,  he  pro- 
ceeded by  forced  marches  to  relieve  the  garrison  of 
Cosne,  in  Burgundy,  which  had  been  reduced  by  the 
Dauphin  to  gr6at  extremities.  He  was  seized  on  his 
way  by  a  fever,  which  compelled  him  to  resign  the 
command  of  the  army  to  his  brother,  the  Duke  of 
Bedford.  Feeling  his  death  approach,  he  desired  that 
the  Duke  of  Burgundy  should  be  offered  the  regency 
of  France  during  his  son^s  minority;  that,  in  the 
event  of  Burgundy's  declining  that  arduous  office,  it 
should  devolve  on  the  Duke  of  Bedford^  whom  he 
named  Protector  of  England.    Having  constituted 
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the  Earl  of  Warwick  guardian  of  his  infant  heir,  and 
performed  his  religious  duties  with  great  devotion,  he 
expired  on  the  Slst  of  August,  1422,  in  the  thirty- 
sixth  year  of  his  age,  and  the  tenth  of  his  reign. 

The  College  of  Heralds  was  founded  by  Henry,  and 
the  palace  of  Shene,  now  Richmond,  was  rebuilt  by 
him,  haying  been  destroyed  by  Richard  II,  in  hatred 
to  it  as  the  place  of  his  queen's,  Anne  of  Bohemia, 
death. 

The  story  I  have  to  tell  you  of  this  period  is  a  very 
melancholy  one,  but  will  show  how  great  cause  for 
thankfulness  we  possess,  who  live  in  a  day  when  no 
man  can  be  persecuted  for  his  religious  opinions. 
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"THE  GOOD  LORD  OOBHAM." 


Sib  John  Oldcastlb — commonly  called  the  good 
Lord  Cobham — obtained  his  peerage  by  marriage  with 
the  daughter  of  that  Lord  Cobham^  whom  your  future 
readings  in  more  important  and  extensiye  works  than 
this  will  show  to  you  as  the  upright  and  patriotic  op- 
poser  of  Richard  IFs  tyrannies. 

From  his  early  youth  Sir  John  Oldcastle  was  a 
zealous  disciple  of  Wickliffe^  and  besides  expending 
large  sums  in  the  transcription  and  circulation  of  that 
reformer's  writings^  he  maintained  a  number  of  his 
followers  as  itinerant  preachers  in  yarious  parts  of  the 
country.  In  conjunction  with  others  of  the  reform- 
ing party,  he  prepared  a  series  of  articles  against  the 
abuses  then  prevalent  among  churchmen^  which  were 
presented  in  form  of  a  ''remonstrance''  to  the  com- 
mons. These  measures  drew  upon  him  the  anger  of 
the  whole  ecclesiastical  body^  and  yarious  attempts 
were  made  to  crush  him.- 
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On  the  accession  of  Henry  lY^  Lord  Cobham  was 
invited  to  courts  and  soon  after  receiyed^  with  the 
Earl  of  Arundel^  the  joint  command  of  an  armament, 
which  Henry  was  then  despatching  to  the  aid  of  the 
Duke  of  Burgundy. 

The  reign  of  the  Fifth  Henry  was  deeply  stained 
by  religious  persecutions,  as  we  have  before  remarked, 
and  the  most  industrious  promoter  of  these  was  the 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  a  turbulent,  seditious  man, 
whose  whole  hfe  had  been  a  struggle  for  supremacy. 
He  received  the  mitre  at  an  earlier  period  of  life  than 
has  been  known  in  any  other  instance  through  the 
history  of  the  English  church.  At  the  age  of  21,  he 
was  consecrated  Bishop  of  Ely,  by  the  Pope^s  man- 
date, in  opposition  to  the  monks,  who  had  una- 
nimously chosen  Henry  Wakefield  for  their  bishop. 
An  old  Latin  writer  humourously  describes  this  ''  ve- 
nerable  prelate'^  as  "  full  of  years  and  gravity  /'  an 
''  old  man  with  one  foot  in  the  grave  I  who  had  almosi 
completed  his  22nd  year  J* 

Bichard  II  complains  bitterly  of  this  prelate's 
assumption,  and,  expostulating  on  the  subject  with 
Pope  Boniface  IX,  he  says,  "  if  you  have  a  mind  to 
provide  for  him  elsewhere,  we  have  nothing  to  object, 
only  we  cannot  allow  him  to  dip  in  our  dish.''  Such 
was  the  man  who  now  prevailed  on  Henry  to  appoint 
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a  commission  at  Oxford — Hxe  great  seat  of  tlie  Wick- 
liffite  doctrines — ^to  inquire  into  the  progress  of 
heresy. 

These  commissioners  reported  that  the  new  '^«r- 
rors^^  continued  to  *' spread  and  fester  among  the 
students,  and  that  this  was  mainly  owing  to  Lord 
Cobham,    who  not    only    avowedly   held  heretical 
opinions  himself,  but  encouraged  scholars,  by  boun- 
tiful stipends,  to  propagate  these  opinions  thro^hout 
the  country."     The  convocation  hereupon  determin- 
ed to  enforce  the  penalties  of  the  wicked  law  passed 
for  the  burning  of  heretics  in  the  preceding  reign,  and 
to  which  this  very  Arundel  had  been  the  principal 
instrument,  against  the  Noble  who  had  formerly  been 
the  church's  opponent.    But  the  king  unwilling  to 
sacrifice  his  faithful  servant  and  friend,  undertook  to 
convince  him  of  his  errors.     Cobham's  reply  to  the 
speech  wherein  Henry  attempted  this,  is  on  record : — 
*'  I  ever  have  been  and  ever  will  be  a  dutiAil  subject 
to  your  majesty;  next  to  the  obedience  I  owe  my 
God,  is  that  which  I  profess  to  my  king  :  but  for  the 
spiritual  dominion  of  the  Pope,  I  cannot  see  on  what 
it  is  founded,  neither  can  I  pay  him  obedience.    Ab 
sure  as  the  Word  of  God  is  true,  so  siu'ely  does  it 
seem  to  me  that  the  Pope  is  the  great  antichrist  fore- 
told in  holy  writ."    The  king  now  permitted  Arundd 
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to  take  his  own  eourse.  Lord  Cobham  was  cited  be* 
fore  the  ecclesiastical  tribunal,  and,  failing  to  appear, 
was  solemnly  excommunicated. 

We  cannot  enter  into  the  details  of  his  subsequent 
trials,  suffice  it  to  say,  that  all  were  borne  brayely  and 
without  the  least  wavering  in  faith.  Contriving  to 
escape  from  the  Tower,  he  lived  for  some  time  in  the 
protection  of  certain  Welsh  Chieftains,  among  the 
fastnesses  of  Wales. 

Certain  Popish  writers*  have  made  a  miserable 
attempt  to  show  that  he  afterwards  appeared  in  Lon- 
don at  the  head  of  a  body  of  rebels.  The  church 
party  of  the  day  succeeded  in  convincing  Henry  that 
Cobham  was  engaged  in  treasonable  practices,  and  a 
price  was  put  on  his  head.  That  all  these  things 
were  pure  inventions  of  his  enemies  has  since  been 
proved,  but  this  did  not  avail  him.  After  four  years 
passed  in  various  retreats  among  the  Welsh  moun- 
tains, he  was  at  length  betrayed  by  Lord  Powis,  and, 
beine  conveyed  to  London,  he  was  burnt,  with  circum- 
stances of  great  cruelty,  in  1417. 

Soon  after  pronouncing  sentence  of  excommuni- 
cation against  Cobham,  the  archbishop  was  seized  with 
inflammation  of  the  throat,  which  speedily  terminated 
his  life.    He  died  on  the  20th  of  February,  1418 ; 


*  Even  the  Cfttholic  historian,  Dr.  Lingard,  though  generally  very 
liberal,  has  adopted  this  yiew. 
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the  superstition  of  the  times  attributed  tliis  to  '^  the 
just  judgment  of  Grod."  Bishop  Godwin,  the  Latin 
writer  quoted  above,  declares  that  he  could  swallow 
no  food,  and  that  his  death  proceeded  from  &mine  aa 
much  as  from  the  force  of  his  disease — ^probably  a 
sort  of  quinsey. 

Noie.-^The  careless  and  prejudiced  Hmne  has  followed  Walsingham 
as  to  Lord  Cobham^batWalsiiigham's  bigotry  makes  him  miworthy 
of  credit  on  this  question.  As  to  Hume  himself,  the  lig^htest  reader 
of  history,  in  its  true  sources,  is  aware  of  his  myriad  inaccuracies,  so 
that  he  is  now  received  with  great  caution  only,  and  requires  to  be 
constantly  compared  with  more  careftxl  and  more  conscientious  wil- 
tera. 
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This  prince  was  only  nine  months  old  when  the 
untimely  death  of  his  fiather  took  place.  His  educa- 
tion, instead  of  being  confided  to  the  Earl  of  War- 
wick, Henry's  faithful  and  trusted  friend,  was  en- 
trusted to  Beaufort,  Bishop  of  Winchester,  an  am- 
bitious prelate,  who  saw  in  that  important  office  only 
a  means  of  increasing  his  bwn  power  and  influence. 

The  death  of  Charles  of  France  following  quickly 
on  that  of  Henry  Y,  the  Duke  of  Bedford  caused  the 
infant,  Henry  YI,  to  be  proclaimed  King  of  France, 
and  receiyed  the  homage  of  such  French  nobles  as 
were  attached  to  the  English  interests,  in  his  nephew's 
name.  The  wisdom  of  the  Duke's  measures  induced 
many  persons,  hitherto  hostile,  to  join  his  party :  in- 
somuch that  the  Dauphin,  who,  at  his  father's  death, 
had  assumed  the  title  of  Charles  YII,  had  little  chance 
for  success;  his  capital  and  the  greater  part  of  his  for- 
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tresses  being  in  the  hands  of  the  English^  the  most 
powerful  yassals  of  the  French  empire  having  sworn 
allegiance  to  the  English  sovereign^  and  his  most  im- 
portant adherents  being  prisoners  in  England.  The 
Dauphin^s  chief  hope  was  in  his  Scottish  allies;  but 
even  this  was  destroyed  in  a  battle^  fought  A.D.  1424^ 
when  the  Earl  of  Buchan  was  slain  and  his  troops 
utterly  routed  by  the  Duke  of  Bedford. 

These  successes  were  rendered  yain  by  the  con- 
tentious spirit  of  Beaufort,  whose  disputes  with  the 
Duke  of  Gloucester — regent  of  England  in  Bedford^s 
absence — ^recalled  the  Protector  to  England;  and 
when,  having  partially  reconciled  these,  the  duke  re- 
turned to  France,  he  found  that  the  English  interest 
had  greatly  declined,  and  this  principally  in  conse- 
quence of  an  occurrence  for  which  history  presents  no 
parallel. 

This  was  the  appearance  of  Joan  of  Arc,  or,  as  she 
is  commonly  called  by  historians,  the  ''  Maid  of  Or- 
leans.'^ This  woman,  the  servant  of  a  small  ion  at 
Neufchatel,  believed  herself  to  have  verbal  communi- 
cations with  different  saints,  and  to  be  the  destined 
restorer  of  Charles  of  France  to  his  throne ;  the  prince 
was  reduced  at  this  time  to  the  last  extremity,  yet  the 
Maid  of  Orleans  confidently  affirmed  that  he  should 
soon  be  crowned  at  Eheims  after  the  manner  of  his 
ancestors;  she  was  for  some  time  disregarded,  but 
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lier  semces  being  at  length  accepted,  slie appearedin 
armour  at  the  head  of  the  troops,  and  such  was  the 
superstition  of  the  times,  that  her  confident  assertions 
not  only  encouraged  her  own  party,  but  struck  a 
panic  into  the  English,  that  was  probably  one  great 
cause  of  her  after  triumphs.  Be  this  as  it  may,  the 
promises  Joan  had  made  to  the  King  of  France  were 
performed  to  the  letter :  he  was  crowned  at  Rheims, 
and,  although  the  Duke  of  Bedford  had  Henry  pub- 
licly crowned  at  Paris  immediately  afterwards,  yet 
the  English  power  in  France  still  continued  to  de- 
cline. 

On  the  30th  of  May,  1431,  the  Maid  of  Orleans 
having  been  taken  prisoner,  was  cruelly  burnt  to 
death  at  Rouen,  an  action  which  has  fixed  an  indeli- 
ble stain  on  the  character  of  Bedford,  by  whose  orders 
this  wickedness  was  perpetrated.  Nor  did  the  ad- 
Tantages  follow  that  were  expected  fix>m  the  death  of 
Joan ;  the  Duke  of  Burgundy,  long  the  most  powerful 
partizan  of  England,  concluded  a  treaty  with  Charles, 
and  the  death  of  the  Protector  himsdf,  which  followed 
soon  after  this  treaty,  was  succeeded  by  losses  which 
paved  the  way  for  the  final  expulsion  of  the  English 
from  France. 

The  Duke  of  York,  a  near  relative  of  the  English 
crown,  succeeded  Bedford  in  the  regency  of  France, 
and,  during  a  suspension  of  hostilities  between  the 
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two  ootintries^  a  marriage  iras  concluded  between 
Henry  and  Mai^aret^  daughter  of  Regnier,  Duke  of 
Anjou.  The  Duke  of  Gloucester^  having  strongly 
opposed  this  marriage^  was  remoTcd  from  the  royal 
council  by  the  intrigues  of  Beaufort  (who  was  now  a 
cardinal)^  and  those  of  the  queen^  who  highly  resented 
his  opposition  to  her  elevation.  Gloucester's  duchess, 
being  accused. of  witchcraft,  was  condemned  to  do 
public  penance  in  St.  Paul's  Church  for  that  offence^ 
and  afterwards  to  be  imprisoned  for  life :  and  himself^ 
being  imprisoned  on  a  charge  of  high  treason,  and 
dying  in  prison,  was  declared  to  have  been  assas- 
sinated by  orders  of  the  queen  and  her  faction,  during 
the  preparations  for  his  impeachment. 

The  death  of  this  prince  was  followed  by  that  of 
Beaufort,  who  is  described  as  suffering  agonies  of 
remorse  in  his  last  moments ;  soon  afterwards  began 
the  terrible  struggle  known  as  the  Wars  of  the  Roses^ 
and  which  deluged  England  with  blood  from  one  end 
of  the  kingdom  to  the  other. 

And  now  mark  the  retribution  that  falls  on  the 
wicked*  The  death  of  Gloucester,  procured,  as  must 
be  feared,  by  Margaret,  was  the  primal  cause  of  all 
her  own  misfortunes ;  it  opened  a  path  to  Richard, 
Duke  of  York,  who,  from  this  moment,  aspired  to  the 
crown.  And  tracing  his  descent,  by  the  female  line, 
to  Lionel,  second  son  of  Edward  III,  while  Henry 
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was  descended  from  John  of .Gaunt^  a  younger  son  of 
the  same  monarch.  He  is  by  many  thought  to  have 
had  the  better  right. 

An  insurrection  broke  out  about  this  time  in 
Kent^  which  at  first  threatened  to  be  formidable,  it 
was  headed  by  a  man  called  Jack  Cade,  who,  pretend- 
ing to  be  a  relation  of  the  Duke  of  York,  assumed  the 
name  of  Mortimer.  The  rebels  entered  London  in 
great  force,  beheaded  Lord  Say,  the  late  high  trea- 
surer, and  Sir  James  Cromer,  the  sheriff  of  Kent,  and 
proceeded  to  plunder  the  city;  but  their  leader  being 
killed  while  hiding  from  his  pursuers,  and  a  procla- 
mation being  issued,  of  pardon  for  all  who  returned 
to  their  allegiance,  the  insurgents  dispersed,  and  their 
confederacy  was  broken  up. 

The  king,  who  had  never  been  more  than  a  mere 
cypher  in  the  hands  of  his  queen,  displayed  such  total 
incapacity,  that  the  parUament  found  it  necessary  to 
appoint  a  protector,  and  the  Duke  of  York  was  chosen 
to  that  office.  He  performed  the  duties  of  Royalty  for 
some  time  without  appearing  to  desire  its  honours^ 
but  the  king  being  prevailed  on  to  declare  before  par- 
liament a  determination  to  govern  by  himself,  and  to 
deprive  the  duke  of  all  his  offices,  that  nobleman  re- 
tired into  Wales,  where  he  raised  a  large  army,  and, 
attacking  the  king^s  troops  at  St.  Albans,  May  the 
23rd,  1455,  gained  a  decisive  victory  over  them,  and 
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took  Henry  himself,  with  many  of  his  adherents, 
prisoners. 


Undismayed  by  this  outset,  the  queen  levied  new 
forces,  and  in  her  turn  defeated  the  Yorkists  in 
several  battles,  by  one  of  which  she  liberated  the  per- 
son of  the  king,  who  seems  to  have  been  an  indifferent 
spectator  of  these  events,  although  by  no  means  want- 
ing in  personal  bravery. 
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Desirous  of  putting  an  end  to  the  sanguinaiy  con- 
test^ the  most  distinguished  i>eer8  now  attempted  to 
bring  about  a  reconciliation ;  certain  articles  of  peace 
were  agreed  on^  and  the  Duke  of  York  was  seen  pub- 
licly leading  the  queen  by  the  hand  in  seeming  con* 
cord.  But  this  truce  was  soon  proved  to  be  a  hollow 
one^  the  war  was  renewed  with  increased  yiolence^  and 
multitudes  perished  on  both  sides^  both  in  the  field 
and  on  the  scaffold.  At  length  a  battle  was  fought 
near  Wakefield,  in  which  the  Yorkists  were  defeated, 
and  the  duke  himself,  with  his  second  son,  the  Earl 
of  llutland,  was  slain. 

Oveijoyed  at  her  victory,  the  queen  ordered  the 
duke's  body  to  be  decapitated,  placed  a  paper  crown 
on  the  head  in  derision  of  his  royal  claims,  and  com- 
manded it  to  be  raised  on  one  of  the  gates  of  York. 

She  now  believed  her  triumph  secure,  but  events 
quickly  showed  the  fallacy  of  her  expectation.  Ed- 
ward, eldest  son  of  the  Duke  of  York,  and  then  called 
Earl  of  March,  was  at  a  distance  levying  troops  when 
the  battle  of  Wakefield  took  place ;  but  hearing  of  ita 
result,  and  of  the  indignities  offered  to  his  father's 
body,  he  hurried  to  encounter  the  queen's  forces,  and 
having  gained  a  partial  victory  at  Mortimer's  Cross, 
near  Hereford,  proceeded  at  once  to  London,  where 
he  was  proclaimed  king  by  a  general  assembly  of  the 
citizens ;  such  nobles  and  clergy  as  were  in  London 
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at  the  time  taking  also  the  oath  of  allegiance  to  him 
by  the  title  of  Edward  IV.  This  took  place,  A.D. 
1461,  when  Henry  had  reigned  better  than  thirty-six 
years ;  and  here  the  reign  of  that  well-meaning,  but 
very  weak  monarch,  may  be  said  to  have  closed;  for^ 
though  the  struggle  still  continued  with  various  suc- 
cess, and  he  was  for  a  short  time  restored  to  his  throne 
by  the  enterprise  of  his  queen  and  the  intervention  of 
Lord  Warwick,  yet  he  was  never  afterwards  generally 
recognised  as  king 
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It  lias  been  already  said  that  Margaret  did  not 
abandon  ber  husband's  cause^  but  the  sketch  of  Ed- 
ward rV's  reign  will  show  you  that  little  success 
attended  her  arms.  You  will  there  see  her  described 
as  escaping  with  di£Biculty  from  a  battle^  fought  with 
the  Yorkist  forces  near  Hexham^  and  although  the 
circumstances  by  which  this  escape  were  attended 
haye  been  often  related,  yet  they  must  find  a  place 
here ;  and  the  rather,  as  the  researches  of  an  elegant 
writer  of  our  own  days  have  brought  forward  certain 
incidents  relative  to  it,  which  materially  add  to  the 
interest  of  the  narrative  as  usually  given.  I  extract 
the  story  from  the  life  of  Margaret  of  Anjou  just  re- 
ferred to. 

When  the  victorious  Yorkists  broke  into  the  Lan- 
castrian camp  at  Hexham  Levels,  Margaret,  seized 
with  mortal  terror  for  the  life  of  her  child,  fled  with 
him  on  foot  and  alone  into  the  neighbouring  forest^ 
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where  she  piirsuedherway  by  the  most  Qnfrequented 
paths,  in  momentary  dread  of  being  overtaken  by  the 
enemy.  Here  she  unhappily  fell  in  with  a  band  of 
robbers,  who,  attracted  by  the  richness  of  her  dress 
and  that  of  the  young  prince,  surrounded  and  de- 
spoiled them  of  their  jewels  and  costly  robes.  While 
these  ruffians  were  quarreling  about  the  division  of 
their  plunder,  Margaret,  whose  courage  and  presence 
of  mind  had  saved  her  from  a  similar  peril,  when  cap- 
tured by  Lord  Stanley's  followers  after  the  battle  of 
Northampton,  caught  up  her  son  in  her  arms,  and 
fled  to  a  neighbouring  thicket,  the  robbers  being  too 
much  occupied  in  fighting  over  the  rich  booty  they 
had  taken,  to  observe  her  movements,  favoured  as 
they  were  by  the  inequalities  of  the  ground. 

When  the  shades  of  night  closed  round  them,  the 
frigitive  queen  and  her  son  crept  fearfully  from  their 
hiding  place,  and,  uncertain  whither  to  turn  for  re- 
fuge, began  to  attempt  making  their  way  through  the 
forest,  fearing  above  all  else  to  fall  into  the  hands  of 
Edward's  partizans. — '^  One  wrong  turn  might  lead 
them  into  the  very  midst  of  their  enemies  !''  Whfle 
Margaret,  bewildered  with  doubt  and  fear,  was  consi- 
dering what  was  best  to  be  done,  she  perceived  by  the 
light  of  the  moon  another  robber  approaching  her^ 
with  his  sword  drawn.  Gathering  courage  from  the 
desperation  of  her  case,  the  queen  took  her  child  by 
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the  hand,  and  presenting  him  to  the  freebooter,  she 
said,  "  Here  is  the  son  of  your  king  my  friend — save 
his  life  I''  A  few  words  now  explained  to  Margaret 
that^  the  outlaw  before  her  was  a  Lancastrian  gentle- 


man ruined  in  her  husband's  cause.  He  took  the 
prince  in  his  arms,  and  led  the  queen  to  his  own  re- 
treat, a  cave  in  Hexham  Forest,  still  known  by  the 
name  of  '*  Queen  Margaret's  Cave,''  where  the  royal 
fugitives  received  such  comfort  and  refreshment  as 
the  outlawed  gentleman's  wife  could  furnish. 

In  this  retreat  the  queen  and  prince  remained  for 
two  days  of  dreadful  suspense  and  fear.  On  the 
third  morning,  their  host  encountered  Sir  Pierre  de 
Brez^,  one  of  Margaret's  knights,  with  his  squire 
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Barville^  and  an  Englisli  gentleman^  all  of  whom  hav- 
ing escaped  the  slaughter  at  Hexham^  were  making 
anxious  search  for  their  mistress. 

Accompanied  by  De  Brez^  and  his  squire,  and 
guided  by  the  Outlaw  of  Hexham,  Margaret  now 
took  the  road  to  Carlisle,  whence  a  passage  to  Scot- 
land had  previously  been  secured,  and  they  landed 
safely  at  Kirkcudbright.  But  there  was  an  English- 
man named  Corb  in  the  town,  to  whom  Margaret's 
person,  which  was  too  beautiful  and  majestic  to  pass 
unnoticed,  was  unhappily  known.  This  man  was  a 
zealous  Yorkist ;  he  surprised  Margaret^s  brave  pro- 
tectors, Breze  and  Barville,  and  hurried  them  on 
board  a  vessel ;  he  had  then  no  diflSculty  in  carrying 
off  the  queen  and  her  son,  whom  he  placed  in  the 
same  boat,  designing  to  deliver  all  four  into  the 
hands  of  Edward,  and  thereby  secure  his  own  fortune. 
It  was  night,  and  neither  party  knew  that  the  others 
were  captive,  until  the  morning  sun  enabled  them  to 
recognize  each  other.  The  great  personal  strength  of 
Breze,  however,  had  enabled  him  to  extricate  himself 
from  his  bonds  in  the  coiirse  of  the  night.  When  he 
had  also  undone  those  of  his  squire,  they  were  but 
two  against  five,  but,  having  got  possession  of  the  oars, 
they  contrived  to  master  their  opponents,  and  after  a 
desperate  struggle,  slew  some  and  threw  thereat  over- 
board, not  without  extreme  danger  of  upsetting  the 
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boat.  After  tossing  about  for  some  hours  in  the  Gulf 
of  Solway^  the  wind  drove  the  boat  on  a  sand-bank 
near  Cantyre,  where  she  was  in  momentary  danger 
of  being  beaten  to  pieces  by  the  waves.  At  length 
Breze,  wading  knee-deep  in  sand  and  water^  succeeded 
in  conveying  the  queen  on  his  shoulders  to  a  dry  spot, 
while  Barville  followed  with  the  prince.  The  coast 
they  had  gained  was  wild  and  barren^  but  here  at 
least  Margaret  had  no  fear  of  being  recognised^  since 
the  peasantry  were  little  likely  to  believe  any  one  a 
queen,  who  did  not  appear  with  a  crown  on  her  head 
and  a  sceptre  in  her  hand.  In  one  of  these  obscure 
hamlets  Margaret  remained  with  her  son,  while  Bar- 
ville sought  intelligence  of  Henry.  We  cannot  follow 
her  through  the  movements  that  succeeded,  suffice 
it  to  say,  that  she  reached  Flanders  with  the  prince 
and  some  of  her  ladies  whom  she  had  found  at  Bam- 
borough,  and  was  there  joined  by  such  friends  as  still 
adhered  to  her  fallen  fortunes,  among  others,  by  Doc- 
tor Morton,  afterwards  Cardinal- Archbishop  of  York. 
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HOUSE  OF  YORK. 

EDWARD  tV. 
1461  TO  1488. 


This  prince  had  just  completed  Ms  twentietli  yeat 
when  he  obtained  possession  of  the  crown.  His  per- 
son was  remarkably  iine^  his  deportment  affable^  and 
his  general  character  enterprising  and  brave;  but 
these  better  qualities  were  marred  by  great  cruelty 
and  ferocity.  He  is  reported  to  have  put  one  person 
to  death  for  a  jesting  allusion  to  ^he  illegality  of  his 
title  to  the  crown^  and  a  second^  for  having  expressed 
resentment  at  the  death  of  a  favourite  doe^  which  the 
king  had  killed  while  hunting. 

Queen  Margaret  still  continued  to  struggle  for 
Henry's  rights,  and  assembled  an  army  of  60,000 
men,  which  was  met  by  Edward  and  his  general,  the 
Earl  of  Warwick,  at  Towton,  in  Yorkshire,  where  the 
queen  being  defeated  with  great  loss,  was  compelled 
to  retire  into  Scotland  with  her  husband  and  son. 
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,  Edward  soon  afterwards  entered  York,  and  haying 
taken  down  the  heads  of  his  father  and  Lord  Salis- 
bury from  its  gates,  he  set  those  of  the  queen's  van- 
quished generals,  the  Earls  of  Devon,  Wiltshire,  and 
others  in  their  place. 

Returning  to  London,  the  king  now  summoned 
the  parliament,  for  the  purpose  of  being  acknow- 
ledged legitimate  heir  to  the  crown,  and  of  passing 
acts  of  attainder  against  the  different  members  of  the 
house  of  Lancaster,  and  such  nobles  as  still  adhered 
to  it.  The  confiscated  possessions  of  these  persons 
were  at  once  vested  in  the  crown,  which  greatly  in- 
creased the  royal  treasure ;  but  Edward  was  not  per- 
mitted a  long  repose.  The  unwearied  Margaret  had 
passed  from  Scotland  into  France,  and  had  prevailed  on 
its  king,  Louis  XI,  to  furnish  her  with  a  small  army, 
at  the  head  of  which  she  landed  in  England,  but  was 
again  defeated  in  a  battle  fought  at  Hezham.  Henry, 
who  had  been  reluctantly  dragged  from  his  retreat, 
was  taken  prisoner,  and  committed  by  Edward  to  the 
tower ;  while  Margaret  herself,  with  her  young  son 
Edward,  escaped  with  much  difficulty  to  the  conti- 
nent. 

Having  now  a  breathing  time  from  his  opponents, 
Edward  bethought  himself  of  marriage,  and  dispatched 
the  Earl  of  Warwick,  as  some  historians  say,  but  the 
fact  is  denied  by  others,  to  demand  for  him  the  French 
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king's  sister,  the  Lady  Bona  of  Savoy ;  but  in  tlie 
earrs  absence  he  became  attached  to  Elizabeth  Wood- 
villa,  widow  of  Sir  John  Grey,  a  gentleman  who  had 
fallen  in  behalf  of  Henry  VI.  This  lady  he  married^ 
to  the  great  displeasure  of  Warwick,  who  turned  in 
consequence  to  the  party  of  Queen  Margaret,  with 
whom  he  entered  into  a  treaty  for  the  restoration  of 
Henry  to  his  throne ;  Prince  Edward  being  married 
at  the  same  time  to  his  daughter,  the  Lady  Anne  Ne- 
ville, and  the  regency  of  England  being  promised  to 
him  during  Edward's  minority. 

In  pursuance  of  this  arrangement,  the  earl  landed 
in  England  with  a  formidable  army,  and  was  joined 
by  the  most  distinguished  Lancastrians.  Edward^  now 
become  extremely  dissipated^  was  so  much  occupied 
by  his  pleasures  as  to  be  completely  taken  by  surprise. 
Deserted  by  all  in  whom  he  had  most  confided,  he 
found  disaffection  and  treachery  all  around  him,  and 
was  compelled  to  quit  his  kingdom  without  having 
made  one  effort  to  defend  it. 

Henry  VI  was  now  liberated  from  his  confine- 
ment, and  being  proclaimed  anew  by  the  same  chief- 
tain who  had  formerly  promoted  his  expulsion,  was  led 
with  great  pomp  through  the  streets  of  London,  and 
once  more  replaced  on  the  throne. 

Bills  of  attainder,  confiscations^  and  public  execu- 
tions followed,  though  with  less  severity  than  had 
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marked  tlie  rise  of  the  House  of  York ;  but  tlie  Lail« 
castrians  did  not  triumph  long.  Impatient  of  his  dis- 
grace^ Edward  landed  with  a  small  army  at  Ravenspur, 
in  Yorkshire^  and  declaring  that  he  came  only  to  re- 
cover his  hereditary  possessions,  and  not  to  claim  the 
croTpi,  he  was  soon  joined  by  numbers  that  made  his 
force  formidable.  The  Earl  of  Warwick  marched  on 
to  Leicester  to  give  Edward  battle,  but  4;he  latter, 
having  passed  to  London  by  another  road,  obtained 
possession  of  that  city  and  of  Henr/s  person,  whom 
he  again  committed  to  the  Tower. 

Elated  by  this  success,  Edward  instantly  turned 
back  to  encounter  the  approaching  troops  of  Warwick, 
whom  he  met  and  slew  in  a  sanguinary  battle  fought 
at  Bamet.  This  victory  was  attributable  in  great 
part  to  the  Duke  of  Clarence,  Edward's  brother,  who, 
having  married  Warwick's  daughter,  had  joined  his 
enterprise,  but  now  treacherously  carried  over  to  his 
brother's  camp  his  whole  force  of  12,000  men,  with- 
drawing from  Warwick  the  night  preceding  the 
battle. 

Still  undiscouraged  by  their  many  reverses.  Queen 
Margaret  and  her  son.  Prince  Edward,  made  one  more 
effort  for  the  recovery  of  their  rights.  Landing  at 
Weymouth  on  the  day  of  the  battle  of  Bamet,  Mar- 
garet, astounded  for  the  moment  by  that  disastrous 
event,  retired  to  take  refuge  in  a  sanctuary  at  Beau- 
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lien ;  but  detennining  to  risk  one  more  strt^gle,  she 
met  the  Yorkists  at  Tewkesbury,  where  her  troops 
were  totally  routed,  almost  every  leader  of  distinction 
either  falling  in  the  battle,  or  perishing  afterwa^  on 
the  scaffold. 

The  Harleian  manuscript,  as  also  Bernard  An- 
dreas, an  author  of  great  credit  who  wrote  thirty-eight 
years  aftei*  the  event,  declare  the  young  Prince  Ed- 
ward to  have  fallen  in  this  battle ;  but  most  writers 
maintain  that,  being  brought  into  King  Edward's 
presence  affer  it  was  over,  and  sternly  asked  by  him 
*'  How  he  durst  so  presumptuously  with  banner  dis- 
played enter  into  his  realme?''*  he  declared  boldly 
that  he  came  **  To  recover  his  father's  kingdom  and 
most  rightfid  inheritance ''t — ^thereupon  King  Ed- 
ward ''with  his  gauntlet  dashed  the  prince  on  the 
mouth,  whom  Richard  of  Gloucester,  George  of  Cla- 
rence, Lord  Hastings,  and  others,  most  shamefully 
murthered  even  in  the  king's  presence."J  Queen 
Margaret  fled  from  the  battle  of  Tewkesbury,  but 
being  taken,  was  kept  prisoner  until  ransomed  by  her 
father,  in  whose  dominions  she  ended  her  unhappy 
life,  A.D.  1482. 

Soon  after  the  action  of  Tewkesbury,  King  Henry 
died  in  prison,  poisoned  as  some  report — ^as  others  say 

•  Speed.  t  Ibid.  X  Ibid. 
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stabbed  by  Richard^  Ihike  of  Olonceater ;  but  modem 
research,  overcoming  popidar  prejudice,  acquits  Bich* 
ard,  then  only  eigbteen  years  old,  of  that  crime,  and 
attributes  Henry's  death  to  sudden  illness,  occasioned 
by  grief  for  his  son's  death,  and  the  downfall  of  his 
fiiends.  The  only  remaining  heir  of  the  Lancastrian 
house  was  the  young  Henry  Tudor,  Earl  of  Rich- 
mond, who  escaped  into  Brittany,  together  with  his 
brother,  the  Earl  of  Pembroke. 

Secure  of  peace  at  home,  Edward  now  commenced 
a  war  with  France,  but  this  proved  unsuccessful,  and 
soon  terminated  in  the  peace  of  Amiens.  The  treason 
of  Clarence  in  joining  Warwick  had  never  been  for- 
gotten by  Edward,  although  he  had  so  greatly  profited 
by  the  double  treachery  of  his  unhappy  brother  in 
forsaking  Warwick  at  his  utmost  need.  A  succession 
of  disputes  occurred,  partly  between  Richard  and  Cliw 
rence,  and  partly  between  Clarence  and  the  king;  at 
length  the  latter  caused  his  brother  to  be  arraigned 
on  a  mixed  charge  of  treason,  necromancy,  &c.  He 
was  condemned  to  death,  and  privately  executed  by 
drowning,  as  most  accounts  declare,  in  a  butt  of 
Malmsey  wine.  Edward  is  said  to  have  bitterly  re- 
pented this  crime  on  the  instant  of  its  perpetration^ 
and  to  have  exclaimed  in  the  agonies  of  his  remorse, 
"  Oh !  unfortunate  brother,  for  whose  life  no  man 
would  make  suite.'' — (Speed.) 
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During  the  latter  part  of  Edward's  reiga  the  art 
of  printing  was  brought  into  England,  and  the  press 
established  at  Westminster  by  W.  Caxton.  A  peace 
was  concluded  with  Scotland,  which  had  made  some 
slight  effort  in  the  cause  of  Margaret,  and  a  marriage 
was  contracted  between  James,  Prince  of  Scotland, 
and  Cecilia,  youngest  daughter  of  Edward,  both  child- 
ren, which  marriage  did  not  however  take  place. 

Having  threatened  war  with  France,  Edward  was 
led  to  make  a  truce  for  seven  years  by  Louis  XI,  who 
promised  his  eldest  son  as  the  husband  of  Edward's 
daughter,  but  the  English  king,  finding  himself  de- 
ceived by  the  artful  Louis,  was  so  much  disquieted, 
that,  his  vexation  coming  in  aid  of  very  irregular  habits, 
bi^ought  on  a  disease  which  terminated  his  life  on  the 
9th  of  April,  1483,  in  the  forty-first  of  his  age  and  the 
twenty-second  of  his  reign. 
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THE  OUTLAW  OP  MOLD;   OR,  WALES  IN 
THE  OLDEN  TIME. 


Tou  remember  that  the  conquest  of  Wales  was  so  far 
effected  by  Edward  I^  that  from  this  period  the  eldest 
sons  of  the  reigning  monarch  of  England  have  borne 
the  title  of  "  Prince  of  Wales  f  but  the  country  was 
but  nominally  subjected  to  English  rule^  and  remained 
for  centuries  after  in  a  state  of  the  wildest  anarchy. 

In  the  earliest  years  of  Edward  IV^s  reign,  and 
while  Margaret  was  still  in  arms  for  the  rights  of  her 
husband  Henry,  there  lived  at  a  strong  castle  in  Flint- 
shire a  most  daring  marauder,  named  Reginald  Grif- 
fith, or  as  his  clansmen  called  him,  '^  Reinallt  ab  Mere- 
dydd  ab  Grufiyd/'  This  Reinallt^s  favourite  amuse- 
ment was  to  plunder  th^  city  of  Chester,  of  whose 
inhabitants  he  made  prey  on  all  occasions,  reason  or 
none.  To  be  a  citizen  of  Chester  sufficed  to  bring  any 
man  under  the  ban  of  Meredith,  who  asked  no  pretext 
for  destroying  them  than  the  simple  fact  that  he  had 
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got  one  into  hia  hands.  Now  it  chanced  that^  in  the 
year  1465,  a  larger  concourse  than  ordinary  had 
flocked  to  the  fiiir  of  Mold  with  their  merchandise  ; 
and  the  opportunity  was  so  tempting  a  one  for  en- 
riching himself  at  the  cost  of  the  "  good  men  of  Ches^ 
t&c,"  that  our  Reginald  could  not  in  conscience  let 
it  pass  him  unheeded. 

He  proceeds  then  to  the  fair  with  a  body  of  his 
followers^  who  soon  contrived  to  bring  about  a  quarrel, 
which  in  those  days  could  by  no  means  be  worthily 
concluded  without  a  fight,  in  which  Reginald's  men 
were  victors.  Had  the  matter  ended  there,  it  would 
have  been  a  circumstance  but  little  noteworthy,  even 
for  a  much  later  period,  but  what  followed  was  tragical 
indeed.  Robert  Bryne,  the  Mayor  of  Chester,  had  ap- 
peared at  this  fair  in  his  quality  of  a  cloth  merchant, 
and  led  on  his  townsmen  in  the  battle  with  Meredith ; 
but  the  ferocious  outlaw  had  an  especiiU  enmity 
against  Bryne,  who  was  now  to  pay  a  fcarfol  price  for 
his  temerity  in  venturing  so  near  his  haunts.  No 
sooner  was  the  strife  at  an  end,  than  Reginald  hur- 
ried the  mayor  to  his  strong-hold,  and  at  once  hung 
him  up  to  a  staple  fixed  in  the  ceiling  of  the  great 
hall,  which  staple  is  still  to  be  seen  in  the  position  it 
then  occupied;  that  part  of  Reginald's  castle  remain- 
ing to  this  day,  '^  a  terrible  memento  of  the  lawless  fe- 
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ndty  wbicli  distingcdslied  Wales  in  the  fifteenth  and 
sixteenth  centuries. 

It  was  not  to  be  supposed  that  the  townsmen  of 
Bryne  would  sit  quietly  down  with  the  injury  thus  in- 
flicted on  them  in  the  person  of  their  magistrate^  and 
accordingly  200  stout  and  well  armed  men  left  Ches- 
ter^ and  proceeded  to  the  Tower  (as  the  dwelling  of 
Beginald  was  named)^  with  the  purpose  of  seizing  him 
and  hi3  followers^  and  iufiicting  summary  punishment 
on  all  for  the  murder  of  their  mayor.  But  the  wily 
freebooter  receiving  notice  of  their  approach^  left  his 
dwelling  with  such  valuables  as  he  cared  to  secure, 
and  retired  with  his  retainers  to  a  neighbouring  wood, 
where  he  remained  watching  the  operations  of  his 
enemies,  who  rushed  eagerly,  as  he  had  expected, 
within  the  walls. 

No  sooner  had  all  entered,  than  Reginald  hastened 
from  his  ambush,  surrounded  the  tower  with  his  fol- 
lowers, and  set  it  on  fire ;  the  Chester  men  came  rush- 
ing out  as  he  had  anticipated,  and  were  cut  down  by 
his  people  without  mercy  or  remorse.  Few  escaped 
to  describe  the  fate  of  their  companions ;  and  so  in- 
timidated were  the  townsmen  of  Chester  by  this  vio- 
lence, that,  instead  of  again  making  force  and  re- 
ducing the  castle,  they  took  no  further  measures  for 
redress,  nor  dared  longer  to  oppose  themselves  to  the 
Outlaw  of  Mold. 
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It  will  suffice  to  gire  you  a  dear  idea  of  the  spirit 
of  the  times  at  that  period^  when  I  add^  firpm  the  same 
authority,  that  for  these  and  other  atrocities  Reginald 
Meredith  Griffith  received  a  pardon  firom  Thomas, 
Lord  Stanley,  President  of  the  Council  of  Wales, 
which  was  subsequently  ratified  under  the  great  seal 
by  Edward  IV. 
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EDWARD  V. 
APRIL  9th,  1488,  TO  JUNE  26th,  1488. 


This  reign,  as  well  as  that  of  Richard  III,  has  been 
described  by  historians  so  anxious  to  blacken  the 
House  of  York,  and  its  then  head,  Bichard,  Duke  of 
Gloucester,  that  their  statements  must  be  received 
with  great  caution ;  nor  is  it  until  our  own  day  that 
this  period  of  histoiy  has  been  treated  with  the  dis* 
passionate  impartiality  that  results  from  a  desire  for 
Truth,  and  truth  only. 

Even  the  excellent  Sir  Thomas  More  was  not 
proof  against  the  rage  for  vilifying  Richard  of  Glou* 
oester,  so  common  to  the  Lancastrians  and  adherents 
of  the  House  of  Tudor;  but  we  will  consult  all  the 
authorities,  and  let  us  see  what  the  most  trustworthy 
among  them  relate  of  this  short  but  very  eventful  pe- 
riod of  histoiy* 

Edward  was  in  his  thirteenth  year  when  his  father 
died,  and  was  resident  at  Ludlow  Castle,  the  seat  of 
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Ilis  nnde^  Earl  Biren,  who  had  the  charge  of  his  edu- 
cation. A  jealousy  had  long  subsisted  between  the 
members  of  the  queen's  family  and  many  of  the  old 
nobility  j  the  Duke  of  Gloucester^  Edward  IVs  bro- 
ther, was  more  especially  inimical  to  the  new  nobles. 
This  enmity  now  displayed  itpelf  in  the  apprehension 
of  Biversy  Lord  Grey,  the  queen's  second  son  by  her 
first  marriage,  and  others  of  the  queen's  party,  who 
were  seized  by  the  Dukes  of  Gloucester  and  Bucking- 
ham as  they  were  escorting  the  king  to  London,  and 
sent  prisoners  to  Pomfiret  Castle,  where  they  were 
soon  afterwards  beheaded. 

The  young  king  was  greatly  distressed  at  being 
separated  from  his  relatives,  but  was  soothed  by  Glom- 
cester,  who  fell  on  his  knees  before  him,  with  assu* 
ranees  of  loyalty  and  affection.  He  was  conducted  to 
London,  where  Bichard  exhibited  him  publicly  to  the 
citizens  as  their  hereditary  sovereign,  and  preparations 
were  instantly  made  for  his  coronation. 

The  Duke  of  Gloucester  was  now  appointed  Pro- 
tector of  the  Bealm,  and  soon  after  accused  Lord 
Hastings  (who,  from  being  Ids  firm  adherent,  had  be- 
come suspected  of  seeking  a  coalition  with  the  queen's 
party),  of  joining  with  Jane  Shore,  a  fSftvourite  of  the 
late  king,  to  take  away  his  life  by  Arts  ofmoffic.  On 
this  charge  the  Lord  Hastings  was  immediately  put  to 
death,  and  although  there  can  be  no  doubt  of  hia  in- 
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nocence  as  to  practising  magic  arts^  yet  there  is  evi- 
dence that  he  was  falling  off  from  the  protector's  in- 
terest ;  and  if^  as  many  historians  assert^  he  took  part 
in  the  murder  of  Edward,  son  of  Henry  VI,  his  death 
must  be  regarded  as  the  retribution  that  sooner  or 
later  invariably  follows  crime. 

Alarmed  by  the  destruction  of  her  relations,  the 
queen  had  gone  into  Sanctuary  at  Westminster  with 
her  daughters,  and  Richard,  Duke  of  York,  her  son. 
This  child,  now  seven  years  old,  she  was  afterwards 
persuaded  to  resign  to  the  care  of  his  uncle,  the  Pro- 
tector;  but  so  reluctantly,  that  only  the  fear  of  being 
eompeUed  to  it  by  violence,  overcame  her  dislike  to 
this  painful  step. 

The  king  being  lodged  in  the  Tower  preparatory 
to  his  coronation,  his  brother  was  sent  thither  to  bear 
him  company ;  and  at  this  time  it  is  that,  from  letters 
written  by  his  own  hand  to  the  authorities  at  York, 
the  Protector  appears  to  have  first  conceived  the  trea- 
sonable design  of  supplanting  his  nephew,  and  occu- 
pying his  place.  Reports  were  carefully  spread  that 
Edward  IV  had  been  privately  married  to  Lady  Elea- 
nor Botteler,  daughter  of  the  Earl  of  Shrewsbury, 
previous  to  his  marriage  with  Elizabeth  Woodville, 
whose  children  were  by  consequence  illegitimate. 
Richard  felt  little  doubt  that  his  oflSce  ofProtector 
would  be  taken  from  him  on  the  young  king's  coro- 
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nation^  and  his  adherent^  the  Duke  of  Buckingham, 
played  so  artful  a  part  in  his  behalf,  that  the  public 
authorities  were  led  to  offer  the  crown  to  Glouces- 
ter, who,  after  some  apparent  reluctance,  permitted 
himself  to  be  named  king. 

Thus  ends  the  short  reign  of  Edward  V,  having 
lasted  less  than  three  months.  His  fate,  and  that  of 
his  brother,  remains  involved  in  mystery.  Some  re- 
ports declared  them  to  have  been  drowned  at  sea. 
The  more  common  one,  which  makes  them  to  have 
been  murdered  in  the  Tower,  seems  to  have  received 
confirmation,  from  two  bodies  having  been  found,  long 
after,  in  the  place  described  as  that  of  their  burial,  and 
these  were  then  so  firmly  believed  to  be  the  remains  of 
the  Princes,  that  Charles  II,  the  reigning  sovereign, 
bad  them  buried  with  much  splendour  in  Westminster 
Abbey.  It  is  greatly  to  be  feared  that  the  heavy  guilt 
of  this  crime  must  continue  to  rest  on  the  memory  of 
Bichard :  how  Uttle  he  profited  by  it,  his  short  and 
troubled  reign  will  presently  show  you* 
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THE  BED  HAND  OP  LLANVEOTHENi  OR 
WALES  IN  THE  OLDEN  TIME. 


Wb  ptirsne  the  subject  of  our  last  story,  the  materiak 
of  which^  with  much  beside  of  the  same  kind,  may  be 
found  in  Sir  John  Wynne's  "  Histoiy  of  the  Gwydir 
Family/'  and  this  is  the  description  he  gives  of  things 
as  they  remained  even  down  to  his  own  day  (from 
1553  to  1626). 

'' Questioning  with  my  uncle/'  says  Sir  John, 
^'what  should  move  him  to  demolish  an  old  church 
which  stood  in  a  great  thickett,  and  build  it  in  a 
plaine,  stronger  and  greater  than  it  was  before,  his 
answer  was  he  had  good  reason  for  the  same,  because 
the  countrey  was  wild,  and  he  might  be  oppressed  by 
his  enemies  on  the  suddaine  in  thatwoodie  countrey; 
it  therefore  stood  him  in  a  policy  to  have  divers  places 
of  retreat.  Certaine  it  was  that  he  durst  not  goe  to 
church  on  a  Sunday,  from  his  house  of  Penanmer,  but 
he  must  leave  the  same  guarded  with  men,  and  have 
the  doors  sure  barred  and  boulted,  and  a  watchman 
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to  stand  at  the  Garreg  Mawr  during  senrioe.  The 
Garreg  Mawr  was  a  rocke,  whence  he  might  see  both 
the  church  and  the  honse,  and  raise  the  crie  if  the 
house  was  assaulted.  He  durst  not,  although  he 
were  guarded  with  twenty  tall  archers,  make  knowne 
when  he  went  to  church  or  ehewh^re,  or  goe  or  come 
the  same  way  through  the  woodes  and  narrow  places, 
lest  he  should  be  layed  for :  this  was  in  the  b^inning 
of  his  time/' 

Bnt  to  our  story,  hi  relating  whidi  we  shall  use 
our  author's  own  words  so  fiir  as  possible : — "  Howel 
ab  Bice  ab  Howel  Vaughan  did  draw  *  a  dsanght  upon 
Jevan  ab  Robert  ab  Meredith,  and  sent  a  brother  of 
his  to  lodge  overnight  at  his  house  of  Keselgyfiurch,  to 
understand  which  way  Jevan  meant  to  go  next  day, 
on  his  progress  to  Uanvihangel  y  Pennant.  This 
being  understood,  the  Spie  slips  away,  and  tells  Howel 
where  he  shall  lay  in  wait  for  Jevan.  Now  had  Howel 
provided  a  butcher  that  should  have  murthered  Jevao!^ 
and  this  was  the  butcher's  chardge — ^to  come  behind 
the  tallest  man  in  company,  for  the  butcher  knew  not 
Jevan,  and  knocke  him  down.  For  Howel  said^— 
'Thou  shalt  soon  disceme  him  by  his  stature,  for  he 
will  make  way  before  him,  but  undertake  him  not 
until  thou  seest  all  in  a  medley,  and  evexy  man  fight- 

*  **  Draw  a  draught  upon  **    arranse  a  plas  or  selieme  agaioaL 
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ing.  And  there  is  a  foster-brother  of  his,  one  Bobin 
ab  Inko,  a  little  fellow^  that  useth  to  watch  him  be- 
hind ;  take  heed  of  him,  for,  be  the  encountre  never 
Boe  hotte,  his  eye  is  ever  on  his  foster-brother/'  (There 
is  comfort  in  reposing  one^s  thoughts  on  one  redeem- 
ing trait  in  these  fearfal  scenes  of  treason  and  slangh- 
ter.)  ''Jevan  ab  Robert  went  accordingly  with  his 
ordinary  company  towardes  LlanvihangeL  Yon  are 
to  understand  that,  in  those  dayes,  and  in  that  wilde 
worlde,  no  man  went  abroad  but  in  sort,  and  soe 
armed  a?  if  he  went  to  the  field  to  encountre  his  ene- 
mies. 

"Now  Jevan's  wife  was  sister  to  Howel  (the  pro- 
posed murderer  I)  and  she  went  a  mile  or  thereabout 
with  her  husband  and  the  company,  talking  to  them, 
and  soe  parted :  and  in  her  way  homewards  she  met 
her  brother  a  horseback,  with  a  great  company,  ride- 
ing  after  her  husband  as  fast  as  they  could.  On  this 
she  cried  out  upon  her  brother,  and  desired  him,  for 
the  love  of  God,  to  doe  no  harme  to  her  husband, 
that  meant  him  no  harme ;  and  withall  steps  to  his 
hcNTse,  meaning  to  have  caught  him  by  the  bridle, 
which  he  seeing,  turned  his  horse  about.  She  then 
caught  the  horse  by  the  tail,  hanging  upon  him  so 
long,  and  crying  upon  her  brother,  that,  in  the  end, 
he  drew  out  his  short  sword  and  struck  at  her  arm, 
which  she  perceiving,  was  fain  to  let  slip  her  hold,  and 
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running  before  him  to  a  narro^r  passage  whereby  he 
must  pass  through  a  brooks,  where  there  was  a  foot- 
bridge near  the  ford :  she  then  steps  to  the  footbridge, 
and  takes  the  hand-rail  thereof,  and  with  the  same 
lettsflie  at  her  brother^  and  if  he  had  not  avoyded  the 
blow,  she  had  strucke  him  downe  from  his  horse. 

"Within  a  while  Howel  overtook  Jevan,  who 
turned  head  upon  him,  though  greatly  overmatched. 
Many  were  knocked  downe  on  either  side.  In  the  end, 
when  that  should  be  performed  which  they  came  for, 
the  murthering  butcher,  haveing  not  strucke  one 
stroake  all  day,  but  watching  opportunity,  thrust 
himself  among  Jevan's  people  behind,  and  makeing  a 
blow  at  him,  was  prevented  by  Robin  ab  Inko,  and 
knocked  downe — God  bringing  on  his  head  the  de- 
struction that  he  meant  for  another,  which  Howel 
perceiving,  cryed  to  his  people,  *  Let  us  away  and  be- 
gone, for  I  had  given  chardge  that  Robin  ab  Inko  should 
have  been  better  looked  unto.'  And  so  that  bickering 
brake,  with  the  hurt  of  many  and  the  death  of  that 
one  man. 

"  It  fortuned  anon  after,  that  the  parson  of  Llan- 
vrothen  took  a  child  of  Jevan's  to  foster,  which  sore 
grieved  Howel's  wife,  her  husband  haveing  more  land 
in  the  parish  than  Jevan  had,  in  revenge  whereof  she 

plotted  the  death  of  the  said  parson  in  this  manner  : 

She  sent  a  woman  to  aske  lodging  of  the  parson,  who 
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used  not  to  deny  any;  the  woman  being  inbed^  after 
midnight  began  to  strike  and  to  rave^  whereupon  the 
parson^  thinking  that  she  had  been  distracted^  made 
towards  her,  and  his  household  also.  Then  she  said 
that  he  would  have  murdered  her,  and  so  got  out  of 
doors,  threatening  revenge  to  the  parson.  This  wo- 
man had  for  her  brethren  three  notable  rogues  of  the 
accursed  crewe,  fit  for  any  mischief,  being  followers 
of  Howel ;  these  three  men  watched  the  parson,  as  he 
went  to  look  to  his  cattle  in  a  place  called  Gago  yr 
Llechwin,  now  a  tenement  of  mine  (says  Sir  John) 
and  there  murthered  him.  The  murderers  then  fled 
to  the  friends  or  kin  of  Howel  or  his  wife. 

**  It  was  the  manner  in  those  days  that  the  mur-  > 
derer  only — he  who  gave  the  death  wound — should 
fiye,  and  he  was  called  in  Wales  a  Llawrudd,  or  Red 
Hand,  because  he  had  blooded  his  hand — ^the  acces- 
sories and  abettors  were  never  hearkened  after !" 

It  was  long  before  Jevan  could  catch  the  murderers, 
and  when  he  did  succeed  in  finding  two  of  them,  he 
knew  that  a  public  execution  would  bring  the  ofiend- 
ers'  friends  to  buy  their  lives  at  five  pounds  a  man, 
which  the  law  did  not  permit  to  be  refused  except 
in  cases  of  treason!  And  this  custom  continued 
till  the  27th  of  Henry  VII's  reign — so  Jevan  com- 
manded one  of  his  men  to  strike  ofi"  their  heads, 
^^  which  the  fellow  doing  fidntely,  the  murderer  told 
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him  that  if  he  had  his  uecke  under  his  sword  he  would 
make  better  work:  whereupon  JeYan^  stepping  up  in 
a  rage^  strucke  off  their  heads  himself. 

''  One  murderer  still  remained,  and  this  one  Jevan 
left  to  chance :  but  on  his  return  home,  talking  care- 
lessly with  his  men,  an  arrow  suddenly  flew  by  him 
from  a  thicket,  the  party  halted  and  shot  altogeth^ 
towards  the  spot  whence  the  arrow  came;  the  man 
who  had  attacked  Jevan  was  thus  slain,  and  he  proved 
to  be  the  very  *  Red  Hand^  they  were  in  search  of. 
Soe  God  revenged  that  wicked  murder  by  the  death 
of  all  three  brethren. 

"  Some  time  after  Jevan  went  to  Caernarvon  with 
most  of  his  men,  leaving  in  the  house  his  wife  and 
the  servants  only,  with  some  desperate  '  Red  Hands' 
who  had  sought  his  protection,  ^as  the  manner  then 
was.'  His  old  enemy,  Howel,  thought  to  revenge  the 
death  of  the  three  murderers  by  seizing  these  crimi- 
nals— ^all  outlawed  for  murder — and  hanging  them  in 
Caeniarvon. 

''  For  this  purpose  he  got  the  help  of  David  ab 
Jenkin,  a  fireebooter  of  great  fisime,  and  kinsman  of 
his  own;  these  worthy  confederates  gained.the  house 
unobserved,  but  were  vigorously  resisted  by  the  in- 
mates, who  bestirred  themselves  handsomely.  It  for- 
tuned, moreover,  that  Jevan's  wife — ^the  same  who 
had  hurled  the  bridge-rail  at  her  brother's  head — 
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stocxl  by  the  fireside,  lookeing  on  her  mayde  boyling 
of  worte  to  make  Metheglyn,  and  this  seetheing  liquor 
she  bestowed  so  liberally  among  the  assailants  that 
they  were  forced  back,  and  at  length  compelled  to  de- 
part ;  the  freebooter  David  advising  Howel  to  take 
Jevan  for  his  friend,  for,  said  he,  *  I  will  not  be  one 
with  you  to  assault  his  house  when  he  is  at  home, 
seeing  I  find  such  hot  resistance  in  his  absence,' "  A 
remark  whence  we  may  infer  that  the  vice  of  punning 
had  crept  in  even  among  these  gently-dealing  Cam- 
brians. 

This  advice  was  not  followed ;  "  dayly  bickerings, 
too  long  to  write,  passed  between  soe  neare  and  hate- 
ful neighbours.  In  the  end,  the  plague,  which  com- 
monly foUoweth  warre  and  desolation,  after  the  Earl 
of  Pembroke's  expedition,  took  away  Jevan  ab  Robert 
in  the  flower  of  his  age,  being  thirty-one  years  old — 
whose  death  ended  the  strife  of  these  houses." 


I  I 


RICHARD  III. 


BICHABD   III. 
1483  TO  1485. 


The  coronation  of  tliis  nsnrping  king  took  place  on 
the  6th  of  July,  1483,  and  within  three  months  after 
his  brother's  death.  The  early  measures  of  his  ad- 
ministration were  calculated  to  secnre  him  the  popular 
favour,  and  several  oppressive  laws  were  repealed  by 
his  orders. 

Greatly  attached  to  pomp  and  splendour,  he  made 
a  progress  through  many  parts  of  his  kingdom  with 
much  state,  and  received  in  most  places  a  more  cordial 
reception  than  he  could  merit ;  but,  the  betrayer  of  his 
brother's  trust,  he  soon  found  how  little  fidth  was  to 
be  kept  with  himself,  and  was  scarcely  well  seated  on 
the  throne  before  his  accomplice,  and  late  zealous  par- 
tisan, the  Duke  of  Buckingham,  was  detected  in  a 
conspiracy  for  dethroning  him,  and  elevating  Henry, 
Earl  of  Bichmond,  in  his  place. 

Bichard  gained  a  knowledge  of  this  plot  before  it 
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ygnM  ripe  far  execation^  and  Buckingliam^  being  pro 
claimed  a  traitor  and  compelled  to  take  arms  prema- 
turely, was  instantly  crushed;  his  followers  deserted 
him,  his  most  trusted  servant,  tempted  by  the  large 
sum  offered  for  his  head,  betrayed  him,  and  the  sheriff 
of  Shropshire  put  him  instantly  to  death,  without 
even  the  form  of  a  trial. 

A  momentary  repose  followed  this  outbreak,  but 
it  was  soon  distiurbed  by  the  death  of  Richard's  only 
child,  Edward,  Prince  of  Wales;  an  event  at  which, 
say  the  Chroniclers,  his  parents  were  well  nigh  dis- 
tracted. The  queen's  death  followed  closely  on  that 
of  her  son,  and  Richard  was  proposing  to  enter  into  a 
second  marriage  with  his  own  niece,  Elizabeth,  eldest 
daughter  of  Edward  lY,  when  his  purpose  was  frus- 
trated by  the  invasion  of  Richmond,  who  landed  at 
Milford  Haven,  with  only  2,000  followers,  on  the  7th 
of  August,  1485. 

The  slender  force  of  Henry  caused  Richard  to 
treat  his  efforts  with  contempt,  and  he  contented  him- 
self with  sending  two  detachments  to  obstruct  his 
march,  and  drive  him  back  to  his  ships.  But  the 
commanders  of  these  forces  were  unfaithful ;  one  of 
them  went  over  to  Richmond ;  the  second  permitted 
him  to  pass  unmolested,  and  so  many  other  persons 
joined  him  with  their  trains,  that  he  soon  found  him- 
self at  the  head  of  a  large  army. 
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Alarmed  at  this^  and  also  anspectiiig  the  fidelity  of 
Lord  Stanley,  who  had' married  the  mother  of  Rich- 
mond, the  king  demanded  that  Stanley's  son  should 
he  left  with  him  as  a  hostage  for  his  Cither's  good 
conduct :  he  then  gathered  together  a  force  large  in 
appearance,  hnt  ahghtly  attached  to  his  cause  at  heart, 
and  met  the  troops  of  Richmond  at  Bosworth,  near 
Leicester. 

The  night  before  the  battle  was  passed  by  Ridiard 
in  dreams  so  painful,  that  he  was  compelled  to  divulge 
them,  lest  the  traces  they  had  left  on  his  face  should 
be  attributed  to  cowardice — a  charge  his  previous 
known  bravery  would  have  rendered  veiy  unjust. 
At  daybreak  of  the  eventful  day,  he  commanded  the 
son  of  Lord  Stanley  to  be  beheaded,  but  the  issue  of 
the  battle  seemed  to  all  so  uncertain,  that  his  execu- 
tion was  fortunately  deferred. 

Lord  Stanley's  brother  held  a  position  equally 
fiivorable  for  attacking  the  enemy,  or  deserting  his 
own  standard,  and  remained  neutral  through  the 
early  part  of  the  battle,  with  his  force  of  3,000  men; 
the  king  fought  with  the  most  desperate  braveiy,  and 
when,  on  the  fortune  of  the  day  being  perceived  to  go 
against  him,  he  was  exhorted  to  retire,  no  persuasions 
could  induce  him  to  that  step.  It  was  now  that  Stan- 
ley justified  the  king's  suspicions  by  attacking  him 
in  the  rear;  firom  that  moment  all  was  lost.     Richard 
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fell  covered  with  wounds,  and  tlie  battered  crown  be- 
ing taken  from  his  hehnet  by  one  of  the  Stanleys, 
was  placed  on  the  head  of  Henry  by  the  other,  who 
instantly  saluted  him  Henry  VII,  amidst  the  acchu 
mations  of  the  field. 

Thus  fell  Richard ;  himself  a  betrayer,  he  was  also 
the  victim  of  treachery  unparalleled,  and  a  modem 
historian  finely  remarks,  that  ''  the  crown  which  he 
had  usurped  by  crime  and  treachery,  was  tpm  from 
the  usurper  by  criminality  and  perfidy." 

His  body,  stripped  of  its  clothing,  and  disgrace* 
fully  thrown  on  the  back  of  a  horse,  was  buried  with- 
out ceremony  in  the  Grey-Friars'  Church,  Leicester, 
August  23r(t,  1485,  after  a  wretched  and  remorseful 
reign  of  two  years,  and  in  the  thirty-fourth  year  of 
his  age. 


II  8 
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THB  FIBST  ENGLISH  FSINTEB. 


STOBfBs  of  Wrong  and  Crime  are  but  too  abundant 
in  our  annals,  let  na  turn  to  repose  our  thoughts  on 
the  useful  progress  of  one  who  was  a  bene&ctor  to 
his  race — let  us  take  a  few  passages  froifl  the  life  of 
the  excellent  William  Caxton. 

This  worthy  man  and  most  valuable  citizen  was  a 
native  of  Kent,  he  was  bom  in  the  latter  part  of 
Henry  IV's  reign;  his  parents  were  persons  in  the 
middle  ranks  of  life,  but  his  mother  was  sufficiently 
well-instructed  herself  to  teach  her  son  reading  and 
writing,  accomplishments  by  no  means  common 
among  females  of  that  day.  At  the  age  of  fifteen  he 
was  bound  apprentice  to  Mr.  Bobert  Large,  Mercer, 
who,  in  1430,  served  the  office  of  Lord  Mayor,  and 
with  whom  he  continued  until  his  death  in  1441, 
when  the  integrity  with  which  he  had  fulfilled  his 
duty  is  proved  by  the  will  of  his  employer,  who  left 
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him  84  marks^  and  who  speaks  of  him  in  terms  of  the 
utmost  regard  and  affection. 

His  conduct  with  Mr.  Large  had  gained  Caxton 
the  confidence  of  the  city  merchants^  and  on  the  death 
of  his  master  he  was  appointed  superintendant  of  their 
affairs  in  Holland  and  the  Low  Countries.  The 
Netherlands  were  at  that  period  the  great  nurseiy 
of  learning.  Printing  had  been  lately  invented^  and 
here  Caxton  first  lent  his  intelligent  and  capacious 
mind  to  the  advancement  of  this  noble  art. 

The  exact  period  at  which  he  first  began  his  im- 
portant labours  is  not  known ;  but  soon  after^  being 
appointed  to  an  official  situation  at  the  court  of  the 
Duchess  of  Burgundy,  sister  to  King  Edward  IV,  he 
printed  his  translation  of  the  "  Eecuyell/'  or  *'a  col- 
lection of  the  histories  of  Troye,  by  Raoul  Le  Fevre.^' 
Both  the  translation  and  the  printing  of  this  work 
were  imdcrtaken  at  the  request  of  the  Duchess,  but 
were  delayed  above  ten  years  by  Caxton's  fears  of  his 
own  inability  to  complete  the  task.  He  has  himself 
left  us  the  record  of  the  time  employed  in  this  enter- 
prize — tor  that  age  a  very  laborious  one. 

"  The  translation/'  he  says,  ''was  begun  in  Bruges, 
on  the  first  of  March,  in  the  year  1468 ;  continued  in 
Gaunt  (Ghent),  and  finished  in  Colen  (Cologne)  the 
19th  of  September,  1471."    The  version  being  com^ 
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pleted,  he  then  "  deliberated  with  himself  to  take  the 
labour  in  hand  of  printing  it^  together  with  the  "  Third 
Book  of  the  destruction  of  Troye/^  translated  of  late 
by  John  Lydgate^  a  monk  of  Burge^  in  English  ritual/' 
Here  is  a  most  characteristic  passage^  which  I  take 
from  the  preface  to  this  "  Becuyell/'  as  quoted  by 
Dibdin  in  his  ^'  (Edes  Althorpianae/' 

''  And  afterwards^  when  I  remembered  my  sym- 
pleness — ^for  in  France  was  I  never^  and  have  learned 
mine  English  in  the  Wealds  of  Kent,  where  I  doubt 
not  is  spoken  as  broad  and  rude  English  as  is  in  any 
place  within  this  realme  of  Englonde — and  thus,  when 
all  these  things  came  tofore  me,  I  fell  into  despair  of 
this  book,  and  purposed  no  more  to  continue  therein, 
and  was  fuQy  in  will  to  have  left  it,  till  on  a  time  it 
fortuned,'^  &c.,  &c. 

At  the  conclusion  he  reinar£s :  ''Thus  end  I  this 
book,  and  for  as  muche  as  in  wrytynge  of  the  same 
my  penne  is  wome,  myne  hand  wery,  and  myne  eyes 
dimmed  with  overmuche  lokynge  on  the  whit*  paper, 
and  that  age  crepeth  on  me  daily  and  feebleth  all  the 
body ;  and  also  because  I  have  promised  to  dyrerce 
gentelmeii,  and  to  my  frendes,  to  addresse  to  them  as 
hastily  as  I  myght,  this  said  booke,  th6refore  I  haye 
practised  and  learned,  at  my  great  chai^  and  (U^-^ 
pense,  to  ordeyne  this  said  booke  in  piynte,  after  tibe 
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manner  and  forme  as  ye  may  here  see :  and  is  not 
writen  iritli  penne  and  ynke  as  other  bookes  been, 
to  the  end  that  every  man  may  have  them  attones 
(at  once) ;  for  all  the  bookes  of  this  strenye  (stoiy), 
named  '  The  Recuyell  of  the  Historyes  of  Troye/  thus 
imprinted  as  ye  here  see^  was  begonne  in  one  day^  and 
also  ended  in  one  day/' 

An  explanation  not  unnecessary,  when  we  remem- 
ber the  recent  introduction  of  this  art ;  and  if  it  be  also 
remembered  that  its  concealment  involved  those  who 
practised  it  in  Germany,  some  years  before,  in  the 
charge  of  magic ;  the  marvellous  accuracy,  and  above 
all,  the  minute  resemblance  of  many  copies  of  the 
Bible,  then  compared,  being  attributed  to  the  evil 
spirit,  until  the  means  by  which  what  had  been  sup- 
posed manuscript  performed  by  magic,  had  been  pro- 
duced, were  confessed  and  brought  to  light. 

The  vaist  benefits  we  owe  to  the  art  introduced  by 
Caxton  need  not  now  be  insisted  on.  The  works  he 
himself  printed  are  so  numerous  that  I  have  not  space 
to  enumerate  even  their  titles ;  the  beauty  and  clear- 
ness of  his  workmanship  is  universally  admired  by 
bibliographers;  to  the  "Book  of  Chivalry,"  translated 
by  himself,  he  affixed  an  epilogue  of  his  own  compo- 
sition, and  did  we  possess  no  other  means  of  judging 
his  character  beside  those  afforded  by  this  perform- 
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ance^  we  should  yet  be  justified  in  giving  him  credit 
for  the  most  generous  love  of  literature^  and  whaterer 
could  amend  and  exalt  his  race^  as  well  as  for  the  most 
expansive  benevolence  and  the  highest  morality. 

He  died  at  the  age  of  eighty^  and  universallj  la- 
mented, in  the  year  1492. 


HXNKT  YU. 
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HOUSE    OP    TUDOE. 

HENRY  VIL 
1485  TO  1509. 


The  daim  of  Henry  VII,  was  by  no  means  wliat  wo 
should  now  call  a  legal  one,  and  his  sense  of  this  truth 
may  have  contributed  to  increase  those  habits  of  sus- 
picion which  his  early  life  was  so  well  calculated  to 
form.  Henry  was  cold,  cautious,  and  repulsive,  but 
it  is  £eur  to  recollect  that  he  had  been  himself  an  ob- 
ject of  jealousy  and  suspicion  from  his  childhood; 
Edward  lY,  having  made  many  attempts  to  get  him 
into  his  hands,  and  Richard  III,  being  no  less  his 
watchful  and  dangerous  enemy. 

The  first  act  of  Henry's  reign  was  the  seizure  of 
Edward,  Earl  of  Warwick,  son  of  that  Clarence  whom 
Edward  IV  had  drowned  in  wine;  this  unhappy 
young  man  he  kept  prisoner  in  the  Tower  for  many 
years,  at  the  end  of  which  he  beheaded  him  for  an 
att^pt  to  escsape. 
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The  coronation  of  Henry  was  celebrated  on  tbe 
SOtli  of  October,  1485,  and  it  was  on  that  occasion 
that  the  Yeoman  Guard  was  first  established.  He 
married  Elizabeth^  daughter  of  Edward  lY,  in  the 
January  following ;  but  his  hatred  to  the  House  of 
York  was  displayed  by  harshness  towards  the  queen, 
whom  he  would  not  permit  to  be  crowned  until  after 
the  birth  of  his  first  son,  Arthur — ^nor  then,  from  any 
better  motive  than  political  expedience. 

The  second  year  of  this  reign  was  distinguished 
by  the  appearance  of  a  youth,  calling  himself  Earl  of 
Warwick,  but  whose  real  name  was  Lambert  Simnel ; 
this  Pretender  was  proclaimed  in  Ireland  by  the  style 
of  Edward  VI,  but  Henry  proved  the  imposture  by 
exhibiting  the  real  Earl  of  Warwick,  whom  he  held 
prisoner.  Meanwhile,  the  Duchess  of  Burgundy, 
sister  of  Edward  IV,  sent  troops  to  the  aid  of  Simnel^ 
but  these  being  defeated,  the  youth,  who  was  but 
eleven  years  old,  fell  into  Henry's  hands,  together  with 
Simons,  a  priest  of  Oxford,  by  whom  he  had  been  in 
Btructed.  The  Priest,  having  confessed  his  deceit, 
was  condemned  to  perpetual  imprisonment ;  but  the 
boy  was  made  scullion  in  the  king's  kitchen,  and 
afterwards  became  falconer  to  the  king,  an  office  of 
some  credit. 

Disputes  and  negociations  with  France  employed 
the  succeeding  years,  and  Henry  resolving  on  a  war. 
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imposed  tlie  obnoxions  tax  called  a  Benerolenoe, 
wliich  even  Richard  III^  had  declared  oppressive^  and 
had  abolished.  He  raised  large  stuns  in  this  wsy, 
and  made  vast  preparations  for  the  struggle,  but  was 
diverted  from  his  design  by  Charles  of  France,  to 
whom  the  avarice  of  Henry  was  known,  and  who 
bribed  him  to  peace  with  the  large  sum  of  630  000 
crowns* 

In  1493  a  second  claimant  to  the  crown  appeared^ 
and,  with  regard  to  Am  pretensions,  historians  are  so 
much  divided  that  it  is  impossible  now  to  decide 
whether  he  were,  as  he  professed,  the  young  Duke 
of  York,  son  of  Edward  IV,  escaped  from  the  Tower, 
or  only  Peter*  Warbeck,  the  son  of  a  gentleman  of 
Toumay,  as  the  followers  of  Henry  decku^.  The 
Duchess,  Maj^aret  of  Burgundy,  was  this  young 
man's  principal  supporter,  and  Charles  of  France  en- 
tertained him  for  some  time  in  his  court,  but^  dis- 
missed him  with  Uttle  ceremony  on  the  conclusion  of 
peace  with  Henry. 

James  of  Scotland  was  so  firmly  convinced  of  his 
truth,  that  he  gave  him  the  Lady  Catherine  Gordon, 
a  relation  of  his  own,  in  marriage,  and  supplied  him 
with  an  army,  which  was  not,  however,  increased  by 
•any  English  partizans. 

Or  Perkin. 
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Many  attempts  were  made  in  Ireland  and  fhe 
Bouthem  English  counties^  more  especially  in  So- 
merset and  Devon ;  to  the  capital  of  the  last  named 
county,  Exeter^  a  regular  siege  was  laid,  and,  wanting 
artillery  to  force  the  gate^  the  Adventurer  determined 
to  reduce  it  by  fire.  He  kindled  accordingly  an  im- 
mense fire  without  the  gate ;  but  the  citizens,  having 
raised  one  still  larger  on  their  side,  it  became  obvious 
that,  though  the  gate  might  be  destroyed,  the  passage 
would  be  none  the  more  open  to  the  besiegers,  who 
could  not  make  their  way  through  the  wall  of  flame 
opposed  to  them,  and  who,  consequently,  raised  the 
siege. 

The  Adventurer  at  length  met  Henry's  army  near 
Taunton,  but  fled  without  a  battle  to  the  sanctuary  of 
Beaulieu,  in  Hampshire  ;  whence,  being  persuaded  to 
come  forth  by  the  promise  of  the  king's  pardon,  he 
was  at  first  confined  to  the  palace  only,  but  attempt- 
ing an  escape,  was  first  made  to  stand  in  the  stocks 
and  confess  himself  an  impostor,  and  afterwards  com- 
mitted to  the  Tower,  his  lady  being  received  into 
Henry's  court  as  an  attendant  on  the  queen. 

In  this  fortress  Perkin  Warbeck  found  the  Earl 
of  Warwick,  and  in  concert  with  him  again  attempted 
an  escape,  but  they  were  soon  retaken — ^Warbeck  was 
hanged  at  Tyburn,  and  the  Earl  was  beheaded  three 
days  after. 
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The  reign  of  Henry  was  not  disturbed  after  this  by 
internal  commotions  ;  he  paid  much  attention  to  com- 
merce, and  many  useful  laws  were  made  in  reference 
to  it ;  an  active  intercourse  was  maintained  with  the 
merchants  of  Spain,  Italy,  Flanders,  and  the  Hanse 
Towns.  But  the  king  disgraced  his  character  indel- 
ibly by  permitting  two  infamous  persons,  named  Emp- 
son  and  Dudley,  to  accuse  the  richest  individuals  they 
could  find  of  various  offences,  for  the  mere  purpose  of 
extorting  money,  which  was  gathered,  by  this  infamous 
practice,  in  great  quantities. 

The  latter  years  of  his  reign  are  undistinguished, 
except  by  his  eagerness  in  amassing  riches ;  but  he  is 
said  to  have  repented  of  this  rapacity  in  his  last  ill- 
ness, and  to  have  given  large  sums  for  the  release  of 
debtors  and  other  suffering  persons ;  he  died  at  the 
Palace  of  Shene,  which  he  rebuilt  and  named  "  Rich- 
mond," on  the  22nd  of  April,  1509,  in  the  fifty-third 
year  of  his  age,  and  the  twenty-third  of  his  reign. 

This  monarch  built  the  Chapel  of  Westminster 
Abbey,  known  by  his  name,  and  greatly  enlarged 
Greenwich.  He  also  finished,  says  Baker,  <^The 
goodly  Hospital  of  the  Savoy,  near  Charing  Cross." 
Two  persons  were  burnt  for  their  religious  opinions  in 
this  reign— one,  a  widow  named  Boughton. 
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It  is  well  known  to  the  readers  of  history  that  the 
fortunes  of  Henry  VIII's  Cardinal-minister  took  their 
rise  in  the  preceding  reign.  The  exact  manner  of 
their  commencement  is  thus  related  in  the  "  life  of 
Wolsey,"  by  George  Cavendish,  "  one  of  his  owne  ser- 
vants— ^being  his  gentleman  usher."  They  are  said  by 
Cavendish  to  be  given  from  Wolsey's  own  lips. 

''  It  chanced  at  a  certain  time  that  the  kinge  (Henry 
YII)  had  an  urgent  occasion  to  send  an  amba88ad<N: 
unto  the  Emperor  Maximilian,  who  lay  at  that  present 
in  the  Lowe  Countrey  of  Flanders — ^nbt  far  from  Calais. 
The  Bishop  of  Winchester  and  Sir  Thomas  Lovell 
saw  they  had  nowe  a  convenient  occasion  to  prefer 
the  kinge's  Chapleine,  whose  excellent  witt,  learning, 
and  eloquence,  they  highly  comended  to  the  kinge. 
The  kinge  giving  eare  unto  them,  and  being  a  prince 
of  excellent  judgment  and  modesty,  comanded  them 
to  bring  his  chapleine,  whom  they  so  much  comended, 
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into  his  Grace's  presence.  And  to  prore  the  witt  of 
his  chapleine^  he  fell  in  commimication  with  him  on 
great  matters^  and  perceving  his  witt  to  be  very  fine^ 
thought  him  sufficient  to  be  put  in  trust  with  this 
embassage^  comanding  him  to  prepare  himself  to  his 
journey,  and  for  his  depeche  to  repaire  to  his  grace  and 
his  councill^  by  means  whereof  he  had  due  occasion  to 
repaire  from  time  to  time  into  the  kinge's  presence, 
who  perceived  him  more  and  more  to  be  a  wise  man 
and  of  a  good  intendment.  And,  having  his  depeche, 
he  took  his  leave  of  the  kinge  at  Richmond  about 
none,  and  so  came  to  London  about  foure  of  the 
clocke,  where  the  barge  of  Oravesend  was  ready  to 
launch  forthe,  both  with  a  prosperous  tide  and  wind. 
Without  any  further  aboade,  he  entered  the  barge, 
and  so  passed  forthe. 

''  His  happie  speed  was  such  that  he  arrived  at 
Oravesend  within  little  more  than  three  hours,  where 
he  tarried  no  longer  than  his  horses  were  provided, 
and  travelled  so  speedily,  that  he  came  to  Dover  the 
next  morning,  whereat  the  passengers  were  ready 
under  saile  to  saile  to  Calaise :  into  the  which  passen- 
gers, without  tarrying,  he  entered,  and  sailed  forth 
with  them,  so  that  long  before  noon  he  arrived  at 
Calaise ;  then,  finding  horses  in  a  readiness,  he  de- 
parted from  thence  without  tarrying,  and  he  made 
such  hasty  speede,  that  he  was  that  night  with  the 
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emperor.  And  be,  having  understanding  of  the  com- 
ing of  the  King  of  England's  ambassador,  would  in 
no  wise  delay  the  time,  but  sent  for  him  incontinent 
(for  his  affection  to  King  Henry  YII,  was  such,  that 
he  was  glad  when  he  had  any  occasion  to  shewe  him 
pleasure). 

'"The  embassador  disclosed  the  whole  snmme  of 
embassage  unto  the  emperor,  of  whom  he  required 
spedy  expedition,  the  which  was  graunted  him  by  the 
emperor;  so  that  the  next  day  he  was  clearly  dis- 
patched, with  all  the  kinge's  requests  fuUy  accom- 
plished and  graunted.  At  which  time  he  made  no 
further  delay  or  tariance,  but  took  horses  that  night, 
and  rode  incontinent  towarde  Calaise  again,  conduct- 
ed thither  with  such  persons  as  the  emperor  had  ap- 
pointed ;  and  at  the  opening  of  the  gates  of  Calais  he 
came  thither,  where  the  passengers  were  as  ready  to 
return  into  Englande  as  they  were  before  at  his  jour- 
ney forewarde ;  insomuch  that  he  arrived  at  Dover  by 
tenne  or  eleven  of  the  clocke  before  noon,  and  finding 
horses  in  a  readiness,  came  to  the  court  at  Richmond, 
that  same  night,  where  he,  taking  some  rest  until  the 
morning,  repaired  to  the  kinge  at  his  first  coming  out 
of  his  bedchamber  to  his  closet  at  mass ;  whom  (when 
he  saw)  the  king  checked  him  for  that  he  was  not  on 
his  journey ! 

" '  Sir,*  quoth  he,  '  if  it  may  please  your  highness. 
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I  Lave  already  beene  with  the  Emperonr,  and  depeched 
your  affaires^  I  tmst^  with  your  Grace's  contentation ;' 
and  with  that  he  presented  the  king  his  letters  of 
credence  from  the  emperor. 

'^The  king  being  in  a  great  confuse  and  wonder 
of  his  hasty  speede  and  retume^  with  such  furniture 
of  all  his  proceedings^  dissimuled  all  his  wonder  and 
imagination  in  the  matter^  and  demanded  of  him, 
whether  he  encountered  not  his  pursevant,  the  which 
he  sent  unto  him^  supposing  him  not  to  be  scantly  out 
of  London^  with  letters  concerning  a  very  necessary 
matter  neglected  in  their  consultation,  the  which  the 
king  much  desired  to  have  despatched  among  the 
other  matters  of  embassade. 

" '  Yes  forsooth/  quoth  he,  '  I  met  with  him  yes- 
terday, in  my  way  back,  but  I  had  been  so  boulde 
upon  mine  owne  discretion  (perceiving  that  matter  to 
be  very  necessary  in  that  behalf),  to  despatch  the 
same;  and  for  as  much  as  I  have  exceeded  your 
Grace's  commission,  I  most  humbly  require  your 
Grace's  remission  and  pardon/ 

''The  king,  rejoicing  inwardly  not  a  little,  said 
again — '  We  do  not  only  pardon  you  thereof,  but  also 
give  you  our  owne  princely  thanks,  both  for  your  pro- 
ceedings therein,  and  also  for  your  good  and  speedy 
exploit ' — commanding  him  for  that  time  to  take  his 
rest,  and  to  repaire  againe  to  him  after  dinner,  for  the 
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further  relation  of  his  ambassage.  The  king  then 
went  to  mass,  and  after  a  convenient  time  went  to 
dinner." 

Such  was  the  first  step  taken  towards  his  fnture 
greatness  by  the  afterwards  renowned  Cardinal  Wol- 
sey. 
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HENRY   VIII. 
1509  TO  164T. 


There  is  so  mucli  interest  attached  to  the  reign  we 
are  now  entering  on,  that  I  more  than  ever  regret  the 
narrowness  of  my  limits ;  but  let  me  hope  that  the 
little  you  can  learn  here  will  lead  you  to  the  much 
that  you  will  find  elsewhere,  of  a  period  so  important 
to  our  history.  , 

Henry  YIII  was  in  his  eighteenth  year  when  he 
ascended  the  throne,  with  a  title  which  there  was  none 
to  dispute.  Possessing  a  singularly  handsome  person, 
he  had  also  in  his  youth  very  excellent  dispositions ; 
his  Council,  formed  with  the  help  of  his  grandmother, 
Margaret,  Countess  of  Richmond,  was  composed  of 
experienced  statesmen ;  his  early  measures  were  de- 
servedly popular.  He  patronised  learning  and  the 
liberal  arts  ;  being  at  peace  with  all  nations,  the  trade 
of  his  kingdom  was  highly  prosperous,  and  his  father 
had  left  him  a  richly  furnished  treasury. 
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A  few  weeks  only  had  elapsed  from  his  father's 
death  when  Henry  married  Catharine  of  Arragon, 
daughter  of  Ferdinand^  ^^g  of  Spain^  and  widow  of 
Arthur,  his  eldest  brother.  He  soon  after  joined  his 
father-in-law  and  the  Pope  in  a  league  against  Louis 
XII  of  France^  and  some  victories  were  gained  both 
by  sea  and  land ;  but  Henry,  perceiving  that  his  allies 
were  making  him  a  tool  for  their  purposes^  concluded 
a  treaty  of  peace  with  Louis^  and  gave  him  his  young 
sister  Mary  in  marriage^  though  Louis  was  then  much 
advanced  in  years.  During  this  French  war  it  was 
that  the  battle  of  Flodden  Meld  was  fought^  James  IV 
of  Scotland^  having  invaded  England  at  the  instiga- 
tion of  Louis^  was  there  slain^  with  great  numbers  of 
the  Scottish  nobility. 

It  was  about  this  time  that  Wolsey  first  entered 
the  service  of  the  king.  The  son  of  a  butcher  at 
Ipswich^  he  had  nevertheless  distinguished  himself 
highly  at  college,  and  been  promoted  by  Henry  VII 
(whose  favour  he  had  gained  by  extraordinary  dispatch 
and  boldness  in  a  negociation  with  the  Emperor  Max- 
imilian, as  you  will  doubtless  remember)  to  the  dean- 
ery of  Lincoln,  and  the  office  of  king's  almoner.  In- 
troduced to  Henry  VIII  by  Fox,  Bishop  of  Winches- 
ter, who  designed  him  to  coimteract  the  influence  of 
his  rival,  the  Earl  of  Surrey,  Wolsey  presently  be- 
came the  favourite  of  the  king.     He  was  admitted  a 
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member  of  the  Privy  Council^  became  afterwards 
Bisbop  of  Lincobi^  and  next  Archbishop  of  York, 
with  the  administration  of  many  other  bishopricks 
and  church  livings. 

Disdaining  to  appear  as  second  to  the  Archbishop 
of  Canterbury,  Wolsey  made  interest  with  the  Pope 
for  a  Cardinal's  hat,  which  was  sent  him,  together 
with  the  office  of  Papal  Legate  in  England.  Nor  was 
this  all;  the  Lord  Chancellor  Warham,  being  dis- 
missed from  his  office,  Wolsey  received  that  appoint- 
ment also,  and  the  whole  power  of  the  goverment  was 
now  vested  in  him  alone. 

Tha  Emperor  Charles  V,  Francis  I  of  France,  and 
many  other  sovereigns,  paid  court  to  the  favourite, 
and  he  assumed  a  magnificence  hitherto  unknown  to 
English  habits;  his  many  splendid  residences  were 
sumptuously  furnished,  and  his  household  is  counted 
at  800  persons,  many  being  of  high  rank.  The 
Duke  of  Buckingham,  High  Constable  of  England, 
was  the  only  person  who  refused  him  homage,  and 
Wolsey,  procuring  his  impeachment  for  treason,  the 
duke  was  condemned  and  beheaded :  he  was  the  last 
who  held  the  office  of  High  Constable  of  England. 

Hoping  to  divert  the  king's  attention  from  his 
own  arbitrary  proceedings,  Wolsey  now  engaged  him 
in  a  controversy  with  Luther,  and  a  book  written  by 
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Henry  against  the  Refonner  procured  him  the  title  of 
Defender  of  the  Faith ;  a  title  ever  afterwarda  retained 
by  our  kings: 

Henry  had  been  married  twenty  years^  and  had  a 
daughter^  the  Princess  Mary^  then  twelve  ycaiv  old^ 
when  he  resolved  to  divorce  his  wife^  Catharine  of 
Arragon^  and  'bade  Wolsey  apply  to  Borne  for  the 
proper  authority;  but  Catharine  was  aunt  to  the  Em- 
peror Charles  V,  the  Pope  dared  not  displease  that 
powerful  sovereign^  and  delays  occurred  which  Henry 
attributed  to  Wolsey.  Inquiry  once  instituted^  the 
favourite  was  convicted  of  sufficient  crimes  to  give  his 
master  pretence  for  seizing  his  whole  mass  of  trea^ure^ 
his  splendid  palaces^  and  all  his  possessions.  His  fiill 
was  more  sudden  than  his  rise  had  been;  commanded 
to  London  to  take  his  trial  for  high  treason^  he  fell 
ill  by  the  way,  and  died  at  Leicester  on  the  29th  of 
November,  1530,  in  the  sixtieth  year  of  his  age«  His 
last  words,  as  recorded  by  the  old  Chroniclers,  are 
too  remarkable  to  be  omitted — ''If  I  had  served 
God,''  said  he,  ''as  diligently  as  I  have  served  the 
king,  he  would  xiot  have  given  me  over  in  my  grey 
hairs.'* 

The  offices  hitherto  held  by  Wolsey  were  now  di- 
vided among  many  persons,  the  principal  of  whom 
were,  Sir  Thomas  More^  who  became  Chancellor; 
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Cranmer^  who  was  made  Archbishop  of  Canterbmy; 
and  CromweU^  afterwards  Earl  of  Essex^  who  alone  of 
all  Wolsey's  adherents  had  remained  faithful  to  him 
in  the  hour  of  his  disgrace.  The  king  now  com- 
manded Cranmer  to  pronounce  the  sentence  of  di- 
voip^  between  him  and  Catharine^  who  was  thence- 
forward to  be  ^called  Princess  Dowager  of  Wales. 
Henry  then  married  Anne  Boleyn,  whom  he  after- 
wards charged  with  misconduct;  and^  condemned  to 
deaths  she  was  beheaded  in  consequence,  with  Lord 
Bochford,  her  brother,  and  several  other  persons,  May 
the  19th,  1536  :  the  king  marrying  Jane  Seymour  on 
the  following  day. 

Displeased  by  the  Pope's  refusal  of  a  divorce  from 
his  first  wife,  Henry  avenged  himself  by  denying  the 
PontiflTs  supremacy,  and  added  to  his  former  titles 
that  of  Supreme  Head  of  the  Church.  Sir  Thomas 
More  refused  to  acknowledge  this  title,  and  was  pub- 
licly beheaded,  to  the  consternation,  not  only  of  Eng- 
land, but  of  Rome  also.  He  had  himself  been  a  vio- 
lent  persecutor  of  the  Lollards,  but  his  death  was  one 
of  those  tyrannous  and  wicked  actions  by  which  the 
reign  of  the  eighth  Henry  was,  in  its  latter  part,  so 
fatally  distinguished. 

Jane  Seymour  dying  at  the  birth  of  her  son,  after- 
terwards  Edward  VI,  Henry  married  Anne  of  Cleves; 
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but  was  80  much  displeased  with  this  lady's  mannerB 
and  appearance,  that  he  resolved  to  pnmsh  Cromwell, 
the  principal  promoter  of  the  marriage,  although  one 
of  his  best  and  most  able  ministers. 

This  eminent  statesman,  who  had  greatly  favoured 
the  protestant  religion,  was  accused  of  high  treason 
by  the  Duke  of  Norfolk,  and  was  executed,  in  spite  of 
the  efforts  made  by  Cranmer  to  save  him,  on  the  28th 
of  July,  1640. 

Having  procured  from  his  parliament  and  clergy 
a  sentence  of  divorce  against  Anne  of  Cleves,  Henry 
next  married  Catharine  Howard,  niece  of  the  Duke  of 
Norfolk,  who  now  ruled  his  councils  in  concert  with 
Gardiner,  Bishop  of  Winchester,  by  whom  a  violent 
persecution  was  carried  on  against  the  Lutherans  and 
others  convicted  of  heresy.  Many  also  suffered  for 
pohtical  offences, real  or  supposed;  among  others,  the 
Countess  of  Salisbury,  who  was  executed  on  pretence 
of  a  treasonable  correspondence  with  her  son.  Cardi- 
nal Pole,  in  the  seventieth  year  of  her  age. 

The  king  was  busily  occupied  in  preparing  for  a 
war  with  Scotland,  when  the  misconduct  of  his  fifth 
queen,  Catharine  Howard,  interrupted  his  purposes. 
This  lady  also  he  condemned  to  death,  and  she  was 
beheaded  at  the  Tower,  together  with  Lady  Sochford, 
the  widow  of  Anne  Boleyn's  brother,  and  who  had 
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been  greatly  instnimental  in  procuring  the  death  of 
her  sister-in-law^  Queen  Anne^  and  of  her  own  hus- 
band, the  unfortunate  Lord  Bochford. 

The  Scottish  war  proceeded  with  so  much  loss  to 
Scotland,  that  James  V,  its  king,  died  of  grief  for  his 
reverses,  and  left  an  infant  daughter,  Mary  Stuart, 
whom  Henry  sought  in  marriage  for  his  young  son 
Edward;  but  Cardinal  Beaton  and  the  Catholic  clergy 
of  Scotland  opposed  this,  as  likely  to  separate  Scot- 
land from  the  church  of  Bome,  and  the  young  queen 
was  married  to  Francis  of  France. 

Henry  took  for  his  sixth  wife  a  lady  who  was  se- 
cretly attached  to  the  protestant  faith ;  this  was  Ca- 
tharine Parr,  widow  of  Lord  Latimer,  and  Cranmer, 
now  regaining  a  portion  of  his  influence,  procured  the 
completion  of  a  long  promised  translation  of  the 
scriptures  into  English.  But  Gardiner  opposed  this 
strongly,  and  the  king  himself  was  so  reluctant  to 
grant  to  laymen  the  important  privilege  of  reading 
the  scriptures,  that  he  restricted  it  to  gentlemen  and 
merchants  only. 

Cranmer  had  afterwards  a  narrow  escape  from 
committal  to  the  Tower  as  a  heretic,  and  the  queen 
herself  was  in  like  danger,  when  Henry,  who  was  now 
excessively  corpulent,  and  heavily  diseased,  became 
suddenly  much  worse,  and  died  on  January  the  28th, 
1647.     He  left  three  children— Mary,  daughter  of 
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Catharine  of  Arragon ;  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  Anoe 
Boleyn ;  and  Edward,  son  of  Jane  Seymour,  all  of 
whom  in  turn  succeeded  him. 

This  prince  suppressed  the  monasteries  and  nunne- 
ries of  England,  founding  many  bishoprics  and  cathe- 
dral churches  with  a  part  of  their  revenues.  He  lived 
fifty-six  years,  and  reigned  thirty-eight. 
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Among  the  many  acts  of  severity  practised  against 
his  nobles  by  Henry  VIII,  few  are  more  remarkable 
than  the  terrible  persecution  suffered  by  Fitzgerald) 
Earl  of  Kildare,  and  his  unhappy  family. 

This  nobleman,  whose  second  wife.  Lady  Eliza- 
beth Grey,  was  a  daughter  of  the  Marquis  of  Dorset, 
and  first-cousin  to  the  Bang,  was  for  some  time  fa- 
voured at  court,  and  had  been  made  Lord  Deputy  of 
Ireland ;  but  the  country  being  much  disturbed,  he 
was  summoned  to  answer  for  this  before  the  king  in 
council,  and  proceeded  to  London,  leaving  his  eldest 
son  to  administer  the  Irish  affairs  in  his  absence. 

But  on  reaching  the  court,  Fitzgerald  was  com- 
mitted to  the  Tower ;  and  his  son,  exasperated  by  a 
false  report  of  his  father's  being  beheaded,  broke  into 
open  rebellion.  Succeeding  for  a  short  time,  but 
afterwards  reduced  to  diflSculty,  Thomas  Fitzgerald 
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received  a  promise  of  pardon;  and  confiding  in  this, 
he  surrendered  himself  to  Lord  Leonard  Grey^  bro- 
ther of  his  stepmother^  the  Countess  of  Ealdare.  His 
five  uncles,  who  had  taken  part  with  him  in  the  re- 
bellion, also  submitted,  and  the  whole  six  were  con- 
veyed to  London ;  but  in  spite  of  the  remonstrances 
of  Lord  Leonard  Grey,  who  declared  his  honour 
pledged  for  their  safety,  they  were  all  hanged  at  Tj^ 
bum. 

The  Earl,  worn  down  by  these  heavy  sorrows,  died 
in  the  Tower;  an  attainder  was  issued  against  him 
(after  his  death),  and  his  lands  and  goods  declared 
forfeited  to  the  crown. 

Not  content  with  this  cruel  injustice,  the  king 
sought  by  aU  means  to  get  into  his  power  the  young 
heir  of  this  unhappy  house,  Gerald  Fitzgerald,  then 
not  more  than  twelve  years  old ;  but  his  evil  designs 
were  frustrated  by  the  zeal  and  affection  of  the  mar- 
tyred earl's  foster  brother,  a  priest  named  Leverous, 
to  whom  the  boy  had  been  confided  for  education. 

When  this  good  man  received  notice  that  the  bro- 
ther and  uncles  of  his  ward  had  been  sent  to  Eng- 
land, he  became  fearful  for  the  young  Gerald^s  safety  5 
the  child  was  then  lying  ill  of  the  small  pox,  but  en- 
trusting the  care  of  his  nursling  to  no  arm  less  zea- 
lous than  his  own,  he  wrapped  him  up  warmly,  and  as 
carefully  as  he  could,  and  carried  him  by  night  to  the 
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hoFose  of  own  sister,  where  he  was  nursed  in  conceal- 
ment till  quite  recovered. 

But,  justly  judging  that  the  child  would  not  be  safe 
with  any  one  known  to  be  connected,  howerer  hum- 
bly, with  his  own  family,  the  good  priest  removed  him 
successively  into  the  territories  of  two  or  three  differ- 
ent Irish  chieftains,  by  whom  he  was  sheltered  for 
nearly  twelve  months ;  after  this  he  contrived  to  place 
the  boy  in  the  protection  of  his  aunt,  the  Lady  Elea- 
nor, widow  of  a  chieftain  named  Macarty  Reagh. 

Now  this  lady  had  been  long  sought  in  marriage 
by  O'Donnel,  Lord  of  Tyrconnel,  whom  she  had 
hitherto  refused;  but  hoping  to  secure  an  efficient 
protector  for  her  nephew,  she  now  consented  to  an 
immediate  marrii^e,  and  taking  Gerald  with  her  to 
her  new  home  in  Donegal,  she  hoped  he  would  here 
remain  in  safety. 

The  devoted  Leverous  had  refused  to  leave  his 
diarge  even  in  care  so  seemingly  unexceptionable  as 
was  this ;  and  the  king,  having  ordered  a  large  reward 
to  be  offered  for  the  boy,  (VDonnel  was  soon  disco- 
vered by  this  watchful  guardian  to  be  meditating  the 
baseness  of  delivering  the  orphan  into  Henry's  hands. 
Seeking  the  Lady  Eleanor,  Leverous  unfolded  this 
intended  villainy,  and  causing  Gerald  to  assume  a 
sufficient  disguise,  his  aunt  gave  him  what  money  she 
oould  gather  in  haste,  and  shipped  him  at  once  with 
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hifl  tutor  and  another  old  senrant  of  his  father's,  in  a 
vessel  bound  to  St.  Malo,  in  Brittany.  The  safety  of 
the  boy  thus  secured,  she  next  sought  her  husband, 
and  bidding  him  remember  that  her  interest  in  this 
child  had  been  the  sole  cause  of  her  marriage  with 
him,  she  declared  that  all  future  intercourse  with  a 
man  who  had  so  basely  broken  his  promise,  and  that 
for  so  mercenary  a  motive,  was  impossible,  and  ga- 
thering her  possessions  together,  she  departed  to  her 
own  country. 

Gerald  meanwhile  had  been  well  received  by  the 
King  of  France;  but  Sir  John  Wallop,  the  English 
ambassador,  having  demanded  him  in  the  name  of 
King  Henry,  the  French  king  took  time  to  consider ; 
and  Leverous,  fearing  the  result,  again  bore  his  chai^ 
from  the  threatening  clanger,  and  took  refuge  with 
him  in  Flanders.  They  had  not  been  long  here  be- 
fore it  was  perceived  that  their  every  step  was  dogged 
by  an  Irish  servant  of  Sir  John  Wallop.  The  go- 
vernor of  Valenciennes  befriending  the  orphan,  threw 
this  man  into  prison ;  but  he  was  liberated  by  the 
generous  intercession  of  the  youth  whom  he  had 
sought  to  betray,  and  Gerald  reached  the  Emperor's 
court  at  Brussels  without  farther  molestation. 

He  was  here  again  demanded  by  the  English  am- 
bassador, but  the  Emperor  excused  himself  on  the 
plea  that  Gerald's  youth  sufficiently  attested  his  in- 
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nooenoe^  and  sent  lum  priTately  to  tlie  Bishop  of 
liege^  with  a  pension  of  100  crowns  a  month.  Here 
he  remained  in  comfort  and  safety  for  six  months, 
when  Cardinal  Pole^  his  mother's  kinsman^  inyited 
him  into  Italj^  and^  allowing  him  an  annuity^  placed 
him  first  with  the  Bishop  of  Verona^  and  afterwards 
with  the  Duke  of  Mantua ;  but  would  not  admit  him 
to  his  own  presence  until  he  had  first  acquired  the 
Italian  language^  an  extraordinary  condition^  the  Car- 
dinal's English  parentage  considered. 

This  accomplished,  however,  the  Cardinal  sum- 
moned his  young  kinsman  to  Rome,  and  had  him  in^ 
structed,  under  his  own  eye,  in  all  the  accomplish- 
ments then  reqidred  to  constitute  the  finished  gen- 
tleman.  At  the  age  of  nineteen,  his  generous  patron 
permitted  him  to  choose  between  continuing  his 
studies  or  travelling  for  adventures;  as  was  then  the 
practice.  Grerald  chose  the  latter,  and  falling  in  with 
some  knights  of  Rhodes,  he  joined  them  in  the  fierce 
wars  they  were  then  waging  against  *'  the  Turks  and 
miscreants/'  Returning  to  Rome  laden  with  rich 
booty ''  proud  was  the  Cardinal  to  hear  of  his  exploits," 
and  proud  also  we  may  be  sure  was  another  Priest ; 
for  the  fidthful  Leverous  still  clung  to  the  fortunes 
of  the  child  he  had  saved.  Soon  after  this  ''  fighting 
with  Turks  and  miscreants,''  the  Cardinal  having  in- 
creased the  pension  of  Qerald  to  £300  a  year  (a  very 
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large  income  in  those  days),  permitted  him  to  enter 
the  service  of  Cosmo,  Duke  of  Florence,  with  whom 
he  remained  three  years  as  Master  of  the  horse ;  a 
very  honourable  appointment. 

His  exile  at  length  terminated  by  the  death  of 
Henry  ;  Gerald  Fitzgerald  proceeded  to  London,  still 
accompanied  by  his  attached  Leverous.  Appearing  at 
King  Edward's  court,  he  saw  the  daughter  of  Sir  An- 
thony Brown  at  a  ball,  and  afterwards  marrying  this 
lady,  her  family  procured  the  restitution  of  a  part  of 
his  estates  from  the  king,  who  also  knighted  him. 
Under  Mary  he  was  restored  to  all  the  titles  and  ho- 
nours of  his  house,  all  which,  and  the  prosperity  of 
his  middle  life,  was  witnessed  by  the  happy  Leverous, 
who  died  at  a  good  old  age  under  the  roof  of  his  grate- 
ful pupil,  by  whom  he  was  ever  honoured  as  a  father. 
The  earl  himself  lived  till  far  into  the  reign  of  Eliza- 
beth, closing  his  life  peacefully  in  the  year  1585. 
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This  joong  monarch  sncceeded  his  father,  Henry 
YIU,  when  only  nine  years  old,  his  maternal  uncle, 
the  Duke  of  Somerset,  heing  made  Protector.  This 
choice  was  most  favourable  to  the  protestants,  and 
many  catholics  were  deprived  of  their  offices  ;  among 
others,  the  persecuting  Bishop  Gardiner,  who  was 
committed  to  the  Fleet  Prison. 

The  Scottish  war  still  proceeded  with  great  success 
on  the  English  side ;  but  while  the  Protector  was  oc- 
cupied with  this,  his  brother,  the  Lord  Admiral  Sey- 
mour was  disturbing  the  kingdom  by  his  ambition  at 
home.  This  turbulent  nobleman  had  married  Catha- 
rine Parr,  the  late  king's  widow,  and  at  her  death  he 
ventured  to  address  the  Princess  Elizabeth,  then  a 
very  young  girl,  with  proposals  of  marriage.  Not 
content  with  this,  he  aspired  to  the  protectorate  alsoi 
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or^  as  his  enemies  said,  to  the  crown  itself.  These 
things  compelled  his  brother  to  permit  his  impeach- 
ment^ and  being  found  guilty  of  treason,  he  was  soon 
afterwards  beheaded. 

The  young  king  was  carefully  educated  in  the  pro- 
testant  faith,  to  which  he  displayed  much  attachment. 
The  English  Church  was  made  to  approach  the  re- 
formed churches  of  Germany,  both  in  doctrine  and 
discipline;  a  liturgy  was  published  in  English,  and  ac« 
knowledging  the  tenets  of  the  reformed  faith  only ;  the 
worship  of  saints  and  performance  of  mass  was  abo- 
lished. But  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  Protestants 
now  resorted  in  part  to  the  severities  they  had  suf- 
fered from  the  papists,  and  the  reign  of  this  young 
king  had,  also,  its  executions  of  those  who  died  for 
what  they  thought  the  truth  of  the  Catholic  church. 

The  few  years  of  Edward's  reign  were  disturbed 
by  many  popular  commotions,  which  the  Duke  of  So- 
merset  did  his  utmost  to  quiet  by  gentle  means,  and 
which  his  rival,  the  Earl  of  Warwick,  very  successfully 
combated  by  the  strong  arm  of  force.  This  latter  no- 
bleman,  having  accused  the  Protector  of  many  politi- 
cal crimes,  procured  his  dismissal  from  all  his  offices, 
and  a  year  after  his  condemnation  to  death;  after 
^hich  Warwick  himself,  who  had  been  created  Duke 
of  Northumberland,  became  President  of  the  CouncD, 
'^d  governor  to  the  king. 
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Edward  YI  was  a  p3nnoe  of  stadious  habitSy  and 
of  very  gentle  and  amiable  dispositions;  his  letters  to 
his  step-mother^  Catharine  Farr^  and  io  his  sisters, 
Maiy  and  Elizabeth,  but  more  especially  to  the  latter, 
whom  he  was  in  the  habit  of  calling  ''  his  sweet  sister 
Temperance/'  display  the  best  feeling ;  yet  he  was  in- 
duced to  sign  letters  patent,  when  he  was  near  death, 
excluding  both  his  sisters  firom  the  throne,  and  ap- 
pointing Lady  Jane  Grey,  his  second  cousin,  to  suc- 
ceed him.  This  lady  was  grandaughter  of  that  Mary 
whom  Henry  VIII  had  given  in  marriage  to  Louis  of 
France,  and  was  a  protestant;  but  Elizabeth  was  also 
a  protestant,  and  if  we  believe  that  Edward  was  him- 
self firmly  resolved  on  the  exclusion  of  Mary,  who  was 
a  zealous  catholic,  it  may  yet  be  fairly  supposed  that 
the  ambition  of  Northumberland  led  to  the  choice  of 
Lady  Jane,  and  the  rather,  as  he  instantly  solemnized 
a  marriage  between  her  and  lus  own  son.  Lord  Guild- 
ford Dudley.  Be  this  as  it  may,  Elizabeth  as  well  as 
Mary  was  excluded  by  the  king's  will,  which  named 
Lady  Jane  as  his  successor.  Edward  died,  after  a 
somewhat  lingering  illness,  on  the  6th  of  July,  1 .553, 
in  the  sixteenth  year  of  his  age,  and  the  seventh  of 
his  reign. 

The  first  intercourse  held  with  Russia  is  recorded 
as  having  taken  place  in  this  reign.  The  first  herald 
for  Ireland  was  then  also  appointed,  with  the  title 
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of  "  Ulster,  King  at  Arms/'  St.  Bartholomew's  Hos- 
pital was  founded  by  King  Edward,  and  his  '^  House 
of  Bridewell  was  given  for  idle  and  riotous  persons 
whose  maintenance  he  provided  for  by  a  dole  of 
£600  a  year/' 
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The  young  life  of  our  sixth  Edward  was  rapidlj  draw- 
ing towards  its  early  close ;  the  festivals  of  Christmas, 
held  after  the  rade  and  boisterous  fashion  of  his  day, 
had  shaken  his  already  feeble  frame;  and  the  learned 
but  eccentric  Jerome  Cardan^  a  physician  of  high  re- 
pute^ was  bending  with  anxious  brow  over  the  youth- 
ful sufferer^  whom  he  saw  that  all  his  skill  might  not 
avail  to  save. 

''What  is  that  you  are  whispering  about  our  good 
Master  Latimer?''  enquired  the  declining  prince  of  a 
favourite  attendant^  when  the  physician,  who  did  not 
prescribe  for  his  royal  patient — ^having  refused  this  re- 
sponsibility, but  who  loved  him,  and  has  left  us  many 
indications  of  his  character,  and  who,  besides,  had 
drawn  his  horoscope,  an  office  of  no  small  moment  in 
those  times — ^had  departed* 

''What  is  that  you  are  saying  about  Master  La- 
timer ?''  enquired  the  drooping  Edward. 

^  Please  it  your  highness,  I  was  but  speaking  of  a 
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sennon^  wherein  the  good  man  hath  told  us  a  moTing 
tale  of  a  chance  that  befel  him  in  the  days  of  our  dead 
lord,  your  majesty's  gracious  father/' 

Being  commanded  to  repeat  what  he  had  heard, 
the  attendant  related  as  follows : — 

'^  It  so  chanced  that  Master  Latimer  one  day  going 
with  Master  Bilney^  his  friend^  to  yisit  the  prisoners 
in  the  Tower  of  Cambridge,  was  aware  of  a  woman 
among  the  other  prisoners,  which  woman  was  accused 
that  she  had  murdered  her  own  child,  which  act  she 
plainly  and  steadfastly  denied;  whereby  it  gave  these 
good  men  occasion  to  search  for  the  matter^  and  so 
they  found  that  her  husband  loved  her  not,  and  there- 
fore sought  all  means  he  could  to  put  her  away.  The 
matter  was  thus : — ^A  child  of  hers  had  been  sick  a 
whole  year,  and  at  length  died  in  harvest  time,  as  it 
were  in  consumption,  which,  when  it  was  gone,  she 
went  to  have  her  neighbours  to  help  her  to  the  burial  j 
but  all  were  at  the  harvest  abroad,  whereby  she  was 
enforced,  with  heaviness  of  heart,  alone  to  prepare  the 
child  to  the  burial.  Her  husband  coming  home  and 
not  loving  her,  accused  her  of  murdering  the  child* 
This  was  the  cause  of  her  evil  plight,  and  Master  La- 
timer, by  earnest  inquisition  of  conscience,  thought 
the  woman  not  guilty. 

''  Then  immediately  after  was  he  called  to  preach 
before  King  Henry  YIII,  at  Windsor,  where^  after  his 
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Bermon,  tlie  king's  majesty  sent  for  kim^  and  talked 
with  him  familiarly.  At  which  time,  Master  Latimer, 
finding  opportunity^  kneeled  down,  opened  the  whole 
matter  to  the  king,  and  made  his  prayer  for  her  life, 
which  the  king  most  graciously  granted;  and  gave 
him  her  pardon  before  he  should  set  off  homeward. 

''  Now  Master  Latimer  would  not  tell  her  of  the 
pardon,  but  laboured  to  have  her  confess  the  truth  of 
that  matter.  At  length  the  time  came  that  she  should 
suffer,  and  Master  Latimer  came  as  he  was  wont  to 
instruct  her,  tmto  whom  she  made  great  lamentations 
and  moan,  but  could  in  no  wise  be  shaken  from  her 
steadfastness,  whereby  she  maintained  that  by  no  ac- 
tion or  neglect  had  she  shortened  the  days  of  her 
child.  So  thus  they  travelled  with  this  woman,  till 
they  had  brought  her  to  a  good  trade,  (a  better  mode 
of  thinking  than  she  had  previously  held  as  to  reli- 
gious matters),  and  when  they  had  done  that,  they 
at  length  showed  her  the  king's  pardon,  and  let  her 
go." 

It  is  lamentable  to  record  that  this  good  man 
perished  at  the  stake,  in  the  unhappy  reign  succeed- 
ing : — exhorting  his  fellow  sufferer,  the  martyr  Rid- 
ley, with  his  dying  breath,  in  these  touching  words : — 

**  Be  of  good  comfort,  brother,  and  play  the  man ; 
for  we  shall  this  day  light  such  a  candle  in  England, 
as  I  trust,  by  God's  grace,  shall  never  be  put  out.^^ 
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THE    SURPRISE    OF    SARK. 


Sir  Walter  Raleigh  tells  us  a  story  that  yon  will 
one  day  read  in  his  works^  but  as  these  are  not  likely 
to  be  in  your  hands  just  yet^  I  will  tell  it  you  here^ 
premising  a  few  circumstances  relative  to  the  scene  of 
the  occurrence,  with  which  Sir  Walter  did  not  think 
it  needful  to  acquaint  us,  but  which  I  find  in  other 
authorities. 

You  doubtless  know  already  that,  among  the 
Channel  islands,  is  one  named  Sark,  and  a  very  curious 
place  it  is :  such  of  you  as  become  traveUers  will  some 
day  find  this  true,  to  your  great  content.  This  island 
received  the  light  of  Christianity  from  a  bishop  of 
Dol  in  Armorica,  now  called  Bretagne,  on  the  French 
coast,  in  the  sixth  century  after  Christ.  It  came  into 
possession  of  the  English  crown  at  the  conquest  by 
William  the  Norman,  but  was  long  the  abode  of  cruel 
pirates,  by  whom  all  ships  passing  through  the  chan- 
nel were  heavily  maltreated. 
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These  pirates  were  expelled  under  Henry  VII, 
and  the  island  remained  uninhabited  until  Edward 
VI's  reign^  when  it  was  seized  by  the  French,  who 
built  forts^  and  so  strengthened  themselves^  that  their 
contrivances,  together  with  the  peculiar  form  of  the 
island,  which  is  only  approachable  under  certain  fa- 
vourable circumstances,  made  it  impossible  to  dislodge 
them ;  so  that  they  remained  in  full,  if  not  undisputed 
possession,  until  near  the  close  of  the  reign  of  Mary. 

It  then  chanced  that  a  Flemish  captain,  a  subject 
of  Philip,  Mary's  husband  (for  Spain  then  possessed 
the  Netherlands,  as  I  may  show  you  in  some  of  our 
future  talks  together),  being  much  aggrieved  by  these 
Frenchmen  in  his  traffic  across  the  channel,  declared 
he  would  have  them  out  of  their  nest,  come  what 
might.  He  sailed  accordingly  from  the  port  of  Fal- 
mouth, and  casting  anchor  off  the  island,  he  sent  a 
boat  ashore,  declaring  that  "  his  merchant  had  died 
with  him  in  his  barque,''  and  craving  permission  to 
bring  the  body  ashore  for  burial ;  he  further  intimated 
that  he  was  willing  to  pay  for  this  privilege  by  hand- 
some presents,  specimens  of  which  were  sent  before- 
hand. 

This  last  argument  prevailing,  the  permission  he 
desired  was  granted;  the  coffin  was  borne  ashore,  as 
you  see  by  the  subjoined  plate,  the  bearers  being  all 
unarmed,  on  which  condition  alone  they  were  allowed 
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to  land.  Haying  earned  the  eoflSn  into  the  duqpd  of 
the  burial  ground^  the  mourners  closed  the  doors  as  if 
to  perform  the  funeral  senrice,  but  they  were  no 
sooner  alone  than  the  supposed  corpse^  being  released 
£rom  its  enclosure^  turned  out  to  be  a  collection  of 
swords^  guns^  dirks,  and  other  weapons,  with  which^ 
hastily  arming  themselves,  the  pretended  moumem 
rushed  on  the  French,  whom  their  sudden  lypearance 
from  the  church  threw  into  great  confusion. 

fiecovering  from  their  panic,  however,  some  b^an 
to  defend  themselves,  while  others  ran  to  recall  their 
fellows,  who  had  gone  off  in  the  boat  to  the  Flemish 
vessel,  which  they  meant  to  plunder  in  the  absence  of 
her  crew.  But  this  design  had  been  anticipated,  and 
as  they  stepped  on  board  the  Flemish  bark,  the  French 
were  made  prisoners,  while  a  immber  of  English  sailors 
took  their  place  in  the  boat,  and  hastened  to  join  their 
companions  on  the  island.  It  thus  happened,  that, 
when  those  who  had  rushed  down  to  the  landing 
place  saw  the  boat^s  crew,  whose  arrival  they  were 
hoping  for,  step  on  shore,  they  found  enemies  instead 
of  the  friends  they  had  expected,  and  then,  seeing 
that  all  was  lost,  they  surrendered  the  island  without 
further  dispute ;  after  which  the  Flemish  captain  and 
his  fellow  mariners  made  their  journeys  across  and 
along  the  channel  in  peace. 

Sir  Walter  Baleigh  rejoices  mightily  in  the  sue- 
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cess  of  what  he  calls  this  clever  and  "  full  wittie" 
stratagem  ;  but  we  may  be  permitted  to  wish  that  the 
subtle  Fleming  had  been  able  to  find  some  more  up- 
right means  of  gaining  his  purpose.  His  contrivance 
was  by  no  means  quarrelled  with  in  that  day  neverthe- 
less, and  we  may  be  certain  that  Sir  Walter  Raleigh 
is  not  the  only  person  who  regarded  it  with  approba- 
tion. 
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REIGN  OF  MART  I. 
1553  TO  1558. 


The  period  immediately  following  Edward's  death 
might  properly  be  called  an  interregnum,  for  though 
Jane  Grey  was  proclaimed  queen  by  Northumberland, 
and  held  the  title  for  twelve  days,  yet  she  was  not 
queen,  since  the  will  of  Henry  YIII  had  determined 
that  his  daughters  should  succeed  in  the  event  of 
Edward  having  no  children  ;  thus  leaving  his  son  no 
right  to  dispose  of  the  crown  as  he  did.  But  neither 
was  Mary  queen  for  the  period  above  alluded  to ;  and 
some  authors  have  even  added  the  reign  of  a  "  Queen 
Jane"  to  our  list  of  sovereigns,  on  this  understand- 
ing. 

Many  historians  declare  Lady  Jane  to  have  accept- 
ed the  crown  only  after  much  entreaty ;  but  her  own 
account,  given  in  a  letter  to  Mary,  says  nothing  of 
refusal,  but  only  of  her  surprise  and  perfect  inno- 
cence of  all  contriving  to  obtain  it.     She  even  admits 
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that  she  felt  reluctant  to  part  with  any  share  of  the 
power  thus  unexpectedly  gained  to  her  husband,  and 
the  first  consequence  of  her  taking  the  rightful  pro- 
perty of  another,  was  the  destruction  of  her  domestic 
happiness ;  her  husband  and  his  mother  being  both 
irritated  against  her,  by  her  own  showing.  This  young 
lady  was  afterwards  beheaded  with  her  husband,  and 
her  piety,  learning,  and  general  excellence,  caused  her 
fate  to  be  lamented  by  all :  she  was  but  eighteen  at 
her  death. 

The  memory  of  Mary  is  loaded  with  such  fright* 
fill  crimes,  that  justice  compels  us  to  show  how  far 
her  circumstances  led  to  these.  Brought  up  by  a  mo- 
ther whom  she  respected  as  well  as  loved,  but  whom 
she  saw  suffering  from  the  ascendancy  of  Anna  Bo- 
leyn  and  the  prevalence  of  Protestant  opinions,  her 
dread  of  the  reformed  religion,  and  her  confessed 
hatred  of  her  sister  Elizabeth,  had  grown  with  her 
from  childhood*  On  her  accession,  it  must  be  con- 
ceded to  her  in  fairness  that  she  believed  herself  right 
in  her  attempts  to  restore  the  Popish  supremacy;  but 
the  cruelty  with  which  she  pursued  this  purpose  was 
so  dark  and  relentless,  that  I  would  not  willingly  en- 
ter on  its  revolting  details.  It  must  suffice  you  for 
the  present  to  know  that  the  excellent  Cranmer,  the 
xealous  and  inde&tigable  bishops  Latimer  and  Bidley, 
the  venerable  Hooper^  and  many  mam/  others^  were 
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condemned  to  the  stake  by  this  terrible  Princess,  and 
were  burnt  in  Smithfield  accordingly.  The  Duke  of 
Northumberland,  and  many  of  his  associates,  were 
also  beheaded  for  their  treason  in  the  matter  of  Lady 
Jane  Gray,  but  that  unprincipled  nobleman  had  well 
merited  his  fate  ;  a  fact  proved  on  the  scaffold,  if  not 
before,  where  he  declared  himself  to  die  in  the  Ca- 
tholic faith,  and  thus  showed  that  his  former  declara- 
tions of  anxiety  for  the  Protestant  ascendancy  had 
been  pretence,  and  nothing  more. 

Some  time  after  her  accession,  the  queen  married 
Philip  of  Spain,  son  of  the  Emperor  Charles  V,  to 
whom  a  late  authority  attributes  many  of  the  cruelties 
practised  in  Mary's  name.  The  match  was  not  popu- 
lar, and  many  insurrections  ensued,  the  principal 
one  being  headed  by  Sir  Thomas  Wyatt,  who  had 
been  the  first  to  proclaim  Mary,  and  that  even  while 
Jane  was  called  queen.  Fearing  the  evils  of  Catholic 
predominance,  he  now  took  arms  against  her,  but  being 
defeated  by  the  Earl  of  Pembroke,  formerly  one  of 
Mary's  most  forward  opponents,  he  was  executed  with 
many  others ;  and  it  was  on  this  occasion  that  the  sen- 
tences against  Lady  Jane,  her  husband,  and  father, 
were  also  put  into  execution. 

The  Princess  Elizabeth  was  instantly  afterwards 
committed  to  the  Tower,  and  had  a  narrow  escape 
from  condemnation,  Philip  himself  being,  as  is  some- 
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times  said^  the  principal  cause  of  her  deliverance.  She 
was^  however^  long  imprisoned ;  was  looked  on  with 
suspicion  by  Mary  ever  after,  and  on  more  than  one 
occasion  was  in  great  danger  of  her  life. 

Two  hundred  and  eighty-five  of  her  fellow  crea- 
tures were  burnt  to  death  by  this  unhappy  queen,  be- 
sides a  large  number  who  were  whipped,  tortured  in 
various  ways,  and  perished  in  prison  or  by  famine 
while  hiding.  The  whole  reign  is  a  tale  of  horror, 
the  queen  herself  becoming,  long  before  its  close,  one 
of  the  most  unhappy  inhabitants  of  the  land  she  so 
bitterly  scourged.  Greatly  attached  to  her  husband, 
she  was  treated  by  him  with  the  most  mortifying 
coldness.  In  the  hope  of  gratifying  him,  she  entered 
into  a  war  with  France,  which  resulted  in  the  most 
disgracefiil  losses ;  among  others,  in  that  of  Calais, 
which  England  had  possessed  since  its  conquest  by 
Edward  III. 

This  last  deprivation  of  territory  so  grieved  the 
queen,  that,  when  asked  by  her  ladies,  in  her  last  ill- 
ness, if  the  absence  of  her  husband  did  not  cause  her 
great  distress,  she  replied — "  Not  only  so,  but  more- 
over Calais,  when  I  am  dead,  shall  be  found  lying  in 
my  heart  I'* 

Her  last  days  were  also  grievously  embittered  by 
the  consciousness  she  felt  of  being  hated  by  h^  peo- 
ple, and  by  her  distrust  of  all  around  her;  a  more 
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gloomy  picture  than  that  of  her  death-bed  cannot  well 
be  imagined.  She  died,  after  much  and  painful  ill- 
ness, on  the  17th  of  November,  1558,  in  the  forty- 
third  year  of  her  age,  and  the  fifth  of  her  reign.  Her 
relative,  Cardinal  Pole,  who  with  Gardiner,  Bishop  of 
Winchester,  and  the  cruel  Bonner,  had  been  an  active 
agent  in  her  persecutions,  died  the  day  after. 
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THE  PROTESTANTS  OF  MARY'S  DAY. 


Among  the  many  English  hearts  whom  the  accession 
of  Mary  filled  with  terror  and  dismay,  none  beat  more 
anxiously  than  did  that  of  the  Duchess  of  Suffolk, 
widow  of  Charles  Brandon,  Duke  of  Suffolk,  and  lately 
become  the  wife  of  Richard  Bertie,  a  person  of  liberal 
education,  but  of  very  obscure  birth,  and — danger  of 
dangers  ! — a  Protestant !  ! 

This  lady  was  the  daughter  and  heiress  of  the  ninth 
Lord  Willoughby ;  and  her  mother,  a  Spanish  lady 
of  high  birth,  had  been  maid  of  honour  to  Catharine 
of  Arragon.  But  in  the  preceding  reign  she  had 
made  herself  an  object  of  hatred  to  Gardiner,  Bishop 
of  Winchester,  by  an  insulting  display  of  her  abhor- 
rence for  his  hideous  character,  and  her  contempt  for 
his  religion.  She  now  felt  all  the  imprudence  of  this 
proceeding ;  she  knew  well  that  her  high  birth  and 
splendid  connections  would  be  altogethef  insufficient 
to  shield  her  from  the  vengeance  of  the  remorseless 
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prelate^  and  already  beheld  herself  among  the  earliest 
victims  of  the  misguided  Mary's  sanguinary  decrees. 

Two  chances  of  escape  remained  to  her — she  must 
renounce  her  religion^  or  resign  herself  to  a  voluntary 
banishment  from  her  native  land,  and  it  was  the  last 
that  she  resolved  on.  But  those  days  were  not  as 
ours }  it  was  not  at  her  own  good  pleasure  and  in  open 
day  that  the  duchess  might  depart  from  the  land 
where  every  hour  threatened  her  with  imprisonment, 
torture^  and  death ;  but  in  silence  and  secrecy,  cower- 
ing beneath  the  shades  of  night,  and  in  dread  of  dis- 
covery at  every  step,  was  she  compelled  to  steal  from 
her  home,  as  though  hurrying  from  the  punishment 
of  crime. 

A  license  for  himself  to  leave  England  had  already 
been  procured  by  Richard  Bertie,  on  the  pretext  of 
business  demanding  his  presence  in  Flanders,  and 
when  news  of  his  safe  arrival  on  a  foreign  shore 
reached  the  duchess,  she  stole  from  her  house  tn 
Barbican — a  region  that  boasts  few  duchesses  now-a 
days — ^with  her  little  daughter,  not  yet  two  years  old, 
in  her  arms ;  and  taking  boat  on  the  Thames,  was 
thus  conveyed  to  a  port  in  Kent,  where  she  em* 
barked. 

But  when  already  within  sight  of  a  less  dangerous 
strand,  the  terrified  lady  was  driven  back  by  stress  of 
weather,  and  after  much  peril  compelled  to  put  in  to 
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an  English  port.  She  fortunately  found  means  to 
re-embark  some  fevr  days  after,  and  at  length  rejoined 
her  husband  at  Santon,  in  the  Duchy  of  Cleves. 

And  here  the  harrassed  couple  began  to  breathe, 
but  no  long  time  elapsed  before  they  were  again  com- 
pelled to  fly,  by  a  discovery  that  the  Bishop  of  Arras 
was  on  the  point  of  sending  them  back  to'the  tender 
mercies  of  his  brother  prelate,  the  Bishop  of  Win- 
chester. It  was  on  a  dark  October  night  that  they 
were  again  driven  forth,  Bertie  loaded  with  what 
valuables  they  could  snatch  up  in  their  hurried  es- 
cape, and  the  duchess  carrying  her  child.  Four  miles 
through  mud  and  rain  did  the  desolate  wanderers 
proceed  on  foot,  the  duchess  in  daily  expectation  of 
her  confinement,  and  with  difficulty  dragging  herself 
along. 

At  length  they  gained  the  town  of  Wesel,  but 
their  appearance  was  so  wild  and  wretched,  that  the 
innkeepers  refused  to  receive  them.  Overwhelmed 
by  this  last  misfortune,  the  suffering  lady  sank  ex- 
hausted :  dragging  her  into  a  church  porch,  her  bus* 
band  then  left  her  to  make  fiirther  efforts  for  procur- 
ing shelter ;  and  here,  in  all  the  misery  and  desolation 
that  surrounded  her,  did  the  unhappy  duchess  give 
birth  to  a  son — afterwards  that  Lord  Willoughby 
D'Eresby,  whose  name  you  will  see  making  a  bril- 
liant figure  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  firom  whom 
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he  wruDg  a  reluctant  and  angracious  recognition  of 
his  rights.  Of  this  event  works  more  diffuse  and 
more  important  than  the  slight  sketch  I  am  here 
giving  you  will  inform  you,  in  your  more  extended 
readings— our  business  is  with  his  suffering  mother. 

Bertie  was,  meanwhile,  seeking  anxiously  through 
the  streets  for  the  abode  of  a  Walloon  minister,  to 
whom  the  duchess  had  shown  kindness  in  England ; 
and,  hearing  two  students  exchange  a  few  words  in 
Latin,  he  approached,  and  accosting  them  in  that  lan- 
guage received  a  direction  to  the  house  he  sought. 
Accompanied  by  the  worthy  pastor  and  his  wife, 
Bertie  now  returned  to  his  unfortunate  lady,  who  was 
instantly  conveyed  with  her  infant  to  the  parsonage, 
where  all  that  the  most  grateful  affection  could  devise 
was  done  for  her  comfort  and  restoration*.  Here  she 
quickly  recovered  her  health,  and  for  some  time  re- 
mained in  peace  ;  a  fresh  alarm  then  obliged  her  hus- 
band to  remove  her  into  the  dominions  of  the  Palgrave, 
and  the  money  and  jewels  they  had  brought  with  them 
being,  after  some  time,  exhausted,  they  were  reduced 
to  the  most  bitter  distress. 

At  this  crisis  a  friend  of  the  duchess  made  her 
situation  known  to  the  King  of  Poland,  who  invited 
her  at  once  to  his  protection ;  the  exiled  family 
reached  Poland  through  many  dangers,  and  after 
many  very  narrow    escapes.     But   once  there,   the 
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accomplishments  of  Bertie  soon  gained  the  favour  of 
the  sovereign ;  a  large  domain  was  assigned  to  them 
by  their  princely  protector,  and  here  they  lived  "  in 
greate  honour e  and  tranquillitie,"  till  the  accession 
of  Elizabeth  permitted  their  return  to  their  native 
land. 
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REIGN    OF   ELIZABETH. 
1568  TO  1608. 


This  princess  was  at  Hatfield,  a  prisoner  in  the  care 
of  Sir  Thomas  Pope,  when  she  succeeded  to  the  crown 
by  the  death  of  her  sister.  She  was  received  in  Lon- 
don with  great  joy,  and  on  entering  the  Tower  is  said 
to  have  knelt  and  returned  thanks  to  God  for  the  great 
change  that  had  taken  place  in  her  circumstances 
since  she  had  last  entered  that  building,  which  she  did 
as  a  prisoner. 

Desirous  of  allaying  those  fears  that  the  Catholics 
felt  on  her  accession,  she  permitted  her  council  to  be 
composed  of  eleven  papist,  and  eight  protestant  nobles. 
She  chose  the  great  Sir  Nicholas  Bacon,  Sir  William 
Cecil  (afterwards  Lord  Burleigh),  and  other  wise  states- 
men, for  her  ministers,  and  began  her  reign  with  a  pru- 
dence that  promised  fair  to  steer  her  safely  through  the 
difSculties  surrounding  a  protestant  prince,  in  .those 
days  of  Popish  Supremacy.  ' 
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Her  hand  was  sought  in  marriage  by  Eric,  Crown 
Prince,  and  afterwards  King  of  Sweden ;  by  the  Arch- 
duke of  Austria,  and  many  other  princes :  more  es- 


pecially by  Philip,  husband  of  her  late  sister.  But 
she  declined  the  oflFers  of  all,  though  with  a  courtesy 
and  prudence  that  prevented  her  disappointed  suitors 
from  becoming  her  enemies. 

She  was  at  that  moment  occupied  by  a  subject  of 
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much  greater  importance  than  her  marriage — ^this  was 
the  restoration  of  the  Reformed  Religion  to  the  state 
in  which  her  brother  had  left  it :  an  object  she  had 
greatly  at  heart,  but  that  she  saw  most  be  pursued 
cautiously,  lest  the  Pope,  treating  her  as  for  other 
causes  he  had  treated  John,  should  place  her  kingdom 
under  an  interdict,  and  give  it  in  prey  to  the  Ca- 
tholic princes  of  Europe,  who  would  have  asked  noth* 
ing  better. 

Of  the  means  by  which  she  attained  this  end  we  can- 
not here  speak ;  it  must  suffice  to  say  that  she  gained 
it.  But  it  is  to  be  lamented  that  this  princess,  who 
had  suffered  in  her  own  person  from  the  tyranny  of 
Mary  (who  had  compelled  her  to  go  to  mass),  should 
now  inflict  on  Catholics  the  necessity  of  attending  the 
reformed  service,  which  she  did  on  the  penalty  of  a  fine 
of  twelve  pence  for  each  refusal. 

The  repose  of  Elizabeth  was  soon  disturbed  by  the 
claims  of  Mary,  Queen  of  Scotland,  whom  the  Pope 
and  the  Dukes  of  Guise,  who  were  then  governing 
France,  incited  to  assume  the  arms  of  England,  and 
declare  herself  heir  to  the  English  crown ;  many  dis- 
putes succeeded,  but  the  Scottish  queen,  taking  refuge 
with  Elizabeth  from  the  resentment  of  her  own  sub- 
jects, was  first  lodged  at  Lord  Scrope's  Castle 
of  Bolton,  in    Cumberland,    and    afterwards    settled 
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at  the  splendid  mansion  of  Tutbory,  and  treated  by 
Elizabeth  with  great  kindness,  but  eyentually  she  was 
held  a  close  prisoner. 

It  was  daring  this  reign  that  the  frightful  massacre 
of  St.  Bartholomew  took  place  in  Paris,  and  though 
this  event  belongs  to  French  History,  it  is  named 
here,  because  Elizabeth,  as  the  acknowledged  Protec- 
tor of  Protestantism,  sent  a  warm  remonstrance  to  its 
promoters,  Charles  IX,  and  his  mother,  Catharine  of 
Medicis,  and  received  into  the  shelter  of  her  kingdom 
many  thousands  of  the  French  protestants,  then  called 
Huguenots,  who  had  escaped  from  this  and  other 
slaughters. 

The  French  and  Spanish  courts  had  remonstrated 
against  the  detention  of  the  Scottish  queen,  but  with- 
out effect;  and  that  princess  being  charged  with  a 
participation  in  the  numerous  plots  detected  among 
the  papists  during  her  long  imprisonment,  which  lasted 
nineteen  years,  was  at  length  condemned  to  death,  and 
beheaded  at  Fotheringay  Castle  on  the  7th  of  Febru- 
ary, 1587.  Elizabeth  either  felt  or  pretended  great 
reluctance  to  sign  the  warrant  for  her  death ;  but  the 
stain  of  its  permission  can  never  be  efiaced  from  her 
memory. 

The  year  1588  is  signalized  by  the  glorious  victory 
obtained  over  Spain,  in  the  total  destruction  of  her 
fleet  called  the  Invincible  Armada.    The  fame  of  the 
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English  Nayy  rose  to  a  high  pitch  in  this  reign,  snd 
the  names  of  Elizabeth's  great  commanders,  Drake, 
Howard,  Hawkins,  Frobisher,  &c.,  &c.,  are  among  the 
brightest  ornaments  of  oar  Naval  History. 

A  disposition  to  favoritism  displayed  itself  in  the 
latter  years  of  Elizabeth's  reign  :  the  Earls  of  Leices- 
ter and  Essex  being  more  particularly  distinguished 
by  her.  The  death  of  her  wise  minister,  the  great 
Lord  Bnrleigh,  left  the  field  without  anopposer  to  this 
latter  nobleman,  who  was  made  Viceroy  of  Ireland. 
But  his  want  of  prudence  rather  increasing  than  quell- 
ing a  rebellion  that  had  arisen  in  that  island,  he  re- 
turned in  disgrace,  and  soon  after  himself  broke  into 
open  rebellion.  He  was  for  this  condemned  to  death  ; 
but  the  queen  had  formerly  given  him  a  ring,  with  the 
promise,  that  if,  in  any  future  difficulty,  he  should 
send  her  that  token,  she  would  grant  him  whatever 
request  he  might  make  by  it.  This  appeal  the  queen 
waited  and  hoped  for  during  some  time,  but  it  did  not 
appear,  and  at  length  the  order  was  given  for  his  ex- 
ecution. 

Among  the  remarkable  men  of  this  reign  we  must 
not  omit  to  mention  the  great  and  good  Sir  Walter 
Raleigh,  whose  first  introduction  to  the  notice  of 
Elizabeth — his  casting  a  rich  mantle  on  her  path, 
when  the  royal  foot  was  hesitating  before  the  un- 
cleanUness  of  the  way,  and  thus  enablin/i:  his  dainty 
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mistress  to  pass  the  obstacle  with  shoe  nnsoiled — ^has 
been  frequently  related.  This,  however,  was  but  the 
prelude  to  more  serious  services ;  and  it  is  to  be  re- 
gretted that  the  close  of  this   distinguished  man's 


career,  in  the  following  reign,  should  so  ill  have  ac- 
corded with  the  promise  of  its  commencement. 

Elizabeth  was  now  old ;  great  as  a  queen,  she  was 
not  amiable  as  a  woman,  and  seems  to  have  had  few 
who  were  really  attached  to  her  after  the  death  of  the 
good  Burleigh.  The  execution  of  Essex  took  place 
in  the  year  1600,  and  it  was  not  until  long  after  that 
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the  Countess  of  Northampton  acknowledged  having 
received  the  ring  before  mentioned  &om  that  unfor- 
tunate nobleman^  for  the  purpose  of  transmitting  it 
to  the  queen ;  this  fact  she  had  concealed  until^  being 
on  her  death  bed^  she  confessed  her  guilt,  and  im- 
plored the  queen's  pardon^  who  however  refused  it  to 
her  with  bitter  reproaches. 


Elizabeth  is  said  to  have  constantly  grieved  over 
this  .unhappy  occurrence — ^her  health  failed  rapidly, 
and  on  the  24th  of  March,  1603,  she  expired,  after 
having  rather  indicated  than  appointed  James  VI, 
of  Scotland,  as  her  successor. 

It  was  in  this  reign  that  our  pride  and  glory, 
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Shakespeare,  flourished.  Many  of  my  young  readers 
will  already  have  made  a  certain  acquaintance  with  his 
works,  and  his  name  will  be  familiar  to  all. 

On  the  opposite  page  you  will  find  a  sketch  of  the 
house  in  which  he  was  bom  ;  it  is  situate,  as  most  of 
you  doubtless  know,  at  Stratford-on-Avon,  in  the 
county  of  Warwick. 
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THE   JESUIT'S   VICTIM. 


In  the  last  Toyage  made  by  Admiral  Drake  to  the 
West  Indies,  a  ship  belonging  to  his  fleet,  being  sepa- 
rated by  stress  of  weather  firom  the  main  body,  was 
captured  by  a  Spanish  yessel  and  carried  into  a  port 
of  Spain. 

Among  those  taken  on  board  the  British  ship  was 
a  man  named  Sqnire,  who  had  formerly  been  a  pur- 
veyor for  the  stables  of  the  queen,  and  from  some  con- 
nections in  the  household  had  been  much  about  the 
court.  This  reaching  the  ears  of  an  English  Jesuit, 
who  had  been  long  settled  in  Spain,  he  beliered 
himself  to  have  found  an  instrument  for  the  perpe- 
tration of  a  fearful  crime,  which  he  had  frequently 
contemplated,  but  not  yet  found  an  opportunity  for 
attempting ;  this  was  no  other  than  the  poisoning 
of  Queen  Elizabeth.  Nor  was  this  the  first  time 
that  danger  of  a  similar  kind  had  threatened  her 
from  the   Spanish    Catholics,   with  whom  Walpole, 
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ihe  Jesuit  in  question^  was  closely  banded,  tbough  an 
Englishman  and  her  own  subject. 

Having  succeeded  in  converting  Squire  to  the 
Catholic  faith,  Walpole  next  proceeded  cautiously  to 
sound  him  on  the  possibility  of  the  crime  he  medi- 
tated— ^but  Squire  had  seen  the  execution  of  Doctor 
Lopez  and  his  two  accomplices.  The  first  was  the 
domestic  physician  of  Elizabeth,  who,  being  bribed 
Ly  Fuentes  and  Ibarra,  Spanish  governors  of  the 
Netherlands,  to  administer  poison  in  the  queen's 
medicines,  was  prevented  and  brought  to  justice  by 
the  vigilance  of  Essex — ^this  Squire  had  seen  not  two 
years  before  his  arrival  in  Spain,  and  he  declared  his 
conviction  that  no  such  enterprise  could  succeed. 

For  some  time  the  artful  Jesuit  appeared  to  give 
up  the  idea,  but  frequently  recurring  to  the  subject, 
and  wickedly  using  his  influence  as  religious  director 
to  pervert  the  judgment  of  his  victim,  he  at  length 
persuaded  him  that  the  most  acceptable  atonement 
he  could  make,  for  the  many  years  he  had  spent  in 
heresy,  was  the  destruction  of  her  who  was  the  up- 
holder and  protector  of  all  heresy;  and  impressed 
with  this  dreadful  conviction^  the  unhappy  Squire 
returned  to  England. 

Now  you  are  to  know  that  in  those  days  the  most 
exa^erated  ideas  prevailed  as  to  the  force  of  poisons. 
Gloves  perfumed  with  a  certain  powder  were  said  to 
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be  often  fatal;  and  among  many  other  preparations 
supposed  equally  dangerous^  was  an  ointment,  the 
slightest  particle  of  which,  touching  the  skin,  was 
believed  to  produce  certain  death. 

Acting  on  this  belief,  the  Jesuit  Walpole  had  pro- 
vided his  agent  with  a  preparation  of  this  deadly  kind^ 
with  which  he  was  directed  to  rub  the  pommel  of  the 
queen's  saddle,  at  the  moment  she  was  preparing  to 
mQunt ;  this  substance  being  transferred  to  her  glove 
in  the  act  of  mounting,  would  touch  her  mouth  or 
nostrils  the  next  time  she  should  raise  her  hand  to 
either,  and  such  was  the  supposed  virulence  of  the 
poison,  that  her  doing  so  was  expected  to  be  very 
soon  fatal.  The  precautions  taken  with  regard  to  all 
food,  all  clothing,  all  medicines,  and  even  all  perfumes 
and  jewels  (for  these  last  were  not  safe  from  sus- 
picion), used  by  the  queen,  making  every  other  method 
of  attempting  to  administer  poison  unattainable* 

And  not  only  did  the  miserable  dupe  of  the  wick- 
ed Jesuit  find  means  to  apply  the  preparation,  as  di> 
rected,  in  the  queen's  case,  but  in  his  zeal  for  the 
destruction  of  Heretics — as  all  Protestants  were  then 
called  by  the  Catholics — ^he  contrived  to  rub  with  the 
same  poison  the  arms  of  the  Earl  of  Essex's  chair, 
nothing  doubting  but  that  his  death  would  ensue. 

No  eflfect  however  resulted  from  either  of  these 
attempts,  and  greatly  surprised  by  the  failure  of  the 
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nostrum^  the  disappointed  agent  fom^arded  to  Ids 
employer  great  complaints  of  his  want  of  success ; 
but  Walpole,  enraged  beyond  measure,  and  ready,  as 
all  deceivers  must  be,  to  attribute  deceit  to  others, 
declared  that  the  wretched  Squire  had  not  a])plied 
the  poison,  and  now  behold  what  followed.  The 
wretch  who  had  tempted  to  sin  now  turned  upon  his 
victim;  he  caused  intelligence  to  be  conveyed  to  the 
English  government  of  what  Squire  had  attempted, 
and  this  last  was  immediately  apprehended. 

For  some  time  he  persisted  in  a  stout  denial  of  the 
crime  attributed  to  him :  but,  finding  that  Walpole 
himself  was  his  accuser,  and  had  minutely  described 
the  steps  taken,  and  even  transmitted  his  own  written 
lamentations  for  the  failure  of  his  evil  designs,  the 
unhappy  man  confessed  his  guilt;  and  being  con- 
demned to  death  is  said  to  have  become  very  penitent 
for  his  offences,  before  suffering,  as  he  soon  did,  the 
utmost  penalty  of  the  law. 
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THE  HOUSE  OF  STUART. 

JAMES  I. 
1603  TO  1625. 


This  prince  was  tlie  great  grandson  of  Margaret, 
eldest  sister  of  Henry  VIII ;  he  ascended  the  throne 
without  any  competitor,  and  was  heartily  welcomed 
by  his  subjects,  whom,  however,  he  soon  disgusted  by 
an  unsparing  distribution  of  titles,  honours,  and  es- 
tates, among  his  Scottish  adherents. 

The  foreign  policy  of  Elizabeth  was  so  far  pursued 
by  James,  that  he  took  part  with  Henry  IV,  of  France, 
for  the  support  of  the  protestant  interest  against 
Spain.  But  while  he  retained  some  few  of  the  late 
queen's  ministers,  he  dismissed  others  with  manifest 
tokens  of  displeasure;  among  the  rest  Sir  Walter 
Raleigh,  whom  he  soon  afterwards  brought  to  trial 
on  a  charge  of  conspiring,  with  the  Lords  Cobham, 
Grey,  and  others,  to  deprive  him  of  his  crown,  and 
to  confer  it  on  the  Lady  Arabella  Stuart,  who  was 
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also  descended  from  Margaret  Tudor,  and  who  stood 
in  the  same  degree  of  relationship  to  that  princess 
as  himself. 

The  accused  in  this  matter  were  condemned  on 
slight  evidence;  three  persons  were  executed^  Grey 
and  Cobham  were  reprieved,  after  having  laid  their 
heads  on  the  block,  and  Sir  Walter  was  imprisoned 
in  the  Tower  for  many  years.  Soon  after  this  a  con- 
ference was  held  at  Hampton  Court  for  the  settlement 
of  religious  differences,  and  from  this  arose  the  great 
benefit  of  our  present  translation  of  the  Bible — a 
work  proceeded  with  in  a  manner  so  admirably  cal- 
culated to  produce  the  most  accurate  results,  that  I 
regret  my  limits  do  not  permit  me  to  describe  it  for 
you. 

King  James  made  many  efforts  to  extend  the  pre- 
rogatives of  the  crown  beyond  what  an  English  par- 
liament thought  proper  to  grant ;  but  the  dissensions 
on  these  points  were  interrupted  by  the  discovery  of 
that  frightful  conspiracy  called  the  Gunpowder  Plot. 
This  was  a  plan  on  the  part  of  the  Catholics  to  destroy 
the  king,  the  royal  family,  and  both  houses  of  parlia- 
ment, by  a  mine  beneath  the  house  of  lords,  which 
was  to  be  exploded  at  the  moment  when  all  were 
therein  assembled  to  hear  the  king's  speech  from  the 
throne. 

The  5th  of  November  was  the  day  fixed  on  for  the 
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completion  of  this  fearful  catastrophe^  and  a  conspira- 
tor named  Guy  Fawkes  engaged  to  fire  the  train^  but 
the  whole  was  happily  discovered  in  time  to  prevent 
the  completion  of  the  crime^  and  its  principal  contri- 
vers  were  punished  with  death. 

The  king  now  attempted  to  unite  the  two  king- 
doms^ as  well  as  crowns^  of  England  and  Scotland^ 
but  met  with  so  effective  an  opposition  that  he  re> 
solved  to  summon  no  more  parliaments:  and  this 
making  it  very  difficult  for  his  ministers  to  procure 
the  supplies  required  by  the  state^  James  created  new 
dignities — ^more  especially  that  of  Baronet — which 
were  to  be  paid  for  by  large  sums  of  money.  Loans 
and  benevolences  were  forced  from  the  people ;  mo- 
nopolies were  granted  to  companies  and  individuals^ 
who  gave  great  sums  for  their  charters^  and  other 
despotic  means  of  raising  money  were  resorted  to,  all 
of  which  laid  the  foundation  for  those  discontents 
which  exploded  so  fatally  in  the  succeeding  reign. 

The  year  1612  was  marked  by  the  death  of  Henry, 
Prince  of  Wales,  eldest  son  of  James,  who  expired  in 
the  nineteenth  year  of  his  age,  to  the  great  grief  of 
the  nation,  to  whom  his  many  excellent  qualities  gave 
the  fairest  hopes.  In  the  next  year  Elizabeth,  daugh- 
ter of  the  king,  was  married  to  Frederick,  Elector 
Palatine,  a  prince  whom  James  afterwards  disgrace- 
fully  abandoned  in  his  utmost  distress.     From  this 
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marriage  it  is  that  the  Koyal  House  now  on  the 
tlirone  has  descended. 

In  the  year  1618  the  great  Sir  Walter  Raleigh 
■was  beheaded  in  the  Tower,  after  an  imprisonment, 
during  which  he  had  written  a  "History  of  the 
World,'*  and  other  valuable  works.  He  had  been 
permitted  to  sail  to  South  America,  in  the  hope  of 
disoovering  a  rich  gold  mine,  which  greatly  tempted 
the  cupidity  of  James ;  but  being  unsuccessful,  the 
disgraceful  pretence  of  his  former  treason,  in  the  mat- 
ter of  Arabella  Stuart,  was  made  an  excuse  for  his 
destruction,  and  he  suffered  in  the  seventy-seventh 
year  of  his  age. 

In  1621  James  was  compelled  to  call  a  parliament, 
and  it  was  now  that  the  king,  having  declared  that 
the  commons  owed  their  privileges  to  the  grace  and 
indulgence  of  his  ancestors  and  himself,  was  met  by 
the  memorable  protest  that  these  were  the  "un- 
doubted birthright  of  the  English  subject.'*  This 
session  was  also  rendered  remarkable  by  the  impeach- 
ment of  a  great  man,  whose  name,  if  not  known  to 
you  now,  will  be  so  hereafter — ^I  mean  Sir  Francis 
Bacon — ^who,  I  am  sorry  to  tell  you,  was  convicted  of 
having  received  a  bribe  in  his  office  of  Lord  Chan- 
cellor, and  was  driven  to  comparative  obscurity; 
l)ut  his  retirement  was  occupied  by  the  composition 
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of  works  80  noble  and  excellent,  that  you  will  one  day 
read  them  with  respect  and  gratitude. 

James  I  was  a  man  of  some  acquirement  in  learn- 
ing, but  of  narrow  intellect  and  coarse  feelings.  He 
performed  few  kingly  actions,  but  laid  the  foundation 
of  much  evil,  and  his  memory  is  little  respected.  He 
married  Anne,  daughter  of  Frederick,  King  of  Den- 
mark, and  left  two  children,  his  successor  Charles,  and 
Elizabeth  already  mentioned.  He  died  on  the  27 th 
of  March,  1625,  in  the  fifty-ninth  year  of  his  age,  and 
twenty-second  of  his  reign. 

The  Banqueting  House  at  Whitehall  was  built  in 
this  reign ;  and  '^  one  Edward  Allen,  a  stage  player," 
saith  the  Chronicler,  "  founded  a  fair  hospital  at  Dul- 
wich" — the  same  now  known  as  Dulwich  College. 
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When  jou  read  tlie  roiDuter  histories  of  James'  reign^ 
you  will  perceive  that  his  propensity  to  favoritism  was 
the  cause  of  many  errors  in  his  government.  The 
persons  selected  as  the  objects  of  his  favour  were  too 
frequently  very  worthless ;  but  among  them  was  an  old 
servant  of  his  childhood^  towards  whom  his  partiality 
may  be  readily  excused.  This  person's  name  was  Gib, 
and  the  circumstances  of  one  quan*el  (for  James  fre- 
quently quarrelled  with  his  favourites)  and  reconcilia- 
tion between  Gib  and  his  master,  will  give  you  a  no- 
tion of  James'  peculiarities,  and  will  probably  amuse 
you. 

In  the  midst  of  the  negociations  for  a  marriage 
between  Prince  Charles  and  the  Princess  of  Spain, 
the  king  was  much  discomposed  by  missing  some  very 
important  papers  respecting  it.  On  recollection,  he 
became  persuaded  that  these  papers  had  been  given 
by  himself  to  his  serVant  Gib,  a  Scotchman  and  gen- 
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tleman  of  his  bedchamber.  6ib^  when  called  for,  de- 
clared humbly  but  firmly  that  no  such  papers  had 
been  given  to  his  keeping,  on  which  the  king,  trans- 
ported with  rage,  reviled  him  with  many  bitter  names, 
and  at  length  bestowed  a  kick  on  him  as  he  knelt  be- 
fore him,  with  his  own  royal  foot,  which  for  the  mo- 
ment had  very  certainly  forgotten  its  propriety. 

"  Sir  I"  exclaimed  Gib,  instantly  rising,  "  I  have 
served  you  all  my  life,  and  you  never  found  me  un- 
faithful. I  have  not  deserved  this  from  you,  nor  can 
I  live  with  you  under  this  disgrace :  &re  ye  well.  Sir, 
I  will  never  see  your  face  more/'  This  said,  Gib  left 
the  presence,  took  horse,  and  immediately  rode  from 
the  palace. 

No  sooner  were  these  circumstances  known 
through  the  household,  than  the  papers  were  brought 
to  the  king  by  Endymion  Porter,  to  whom  it  was 
that  he  had  given  them.  James  instantly  asked  for 
Gib,  and  being  told  that  he  was  gone,  ordered  them 
to  post  after  him  and  bring  him  back,  declaring  that 
he  would  neither  eat,  drink,  nor  sleep,  until  Gib  was 
restored  to  him.  The  king's  orders  were  obeyed  with 
all  speed ;  the  ofiended  gentleman  was  pursued  and 
overtaken ;  he  was  made  acquainted  with  the  famine 
and  other  privations  to  be  endured  by  his  master,  in 
the  event  of  his  refusing  to  return,  and,  hastening  to 
Invert  these  evils,  I^e  made  all  speed  back  to  the  pa- 
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lace.  At  length  the  king  beheld  him  entering  his 
chamber,  when,  regardless  of  all  but  the  feeling  of 
the  moment,  James  instantly  knelt  down  in  the  place 
where  he  had  spumed  his  faithful  servant,  and  very 
earnestly  begged  his  pardon ;  nor  coidd  Gib's  entrea- 
ties prevail  on  his  sovereign  to  rise,  until  the  words  of 
absolution  had  been  pronounced  as  clearly  by  the  con- 
fused and  astonished  gentleman,  as  were  those  by 
which  he  had  renounced  his  master's  service  some 
hours  before. 

Of  the  promising  qualities  that  distinguished  the 
young  Prince  Henry,  whose  early  death  was  a  real 
misfortune  to  the  nation,  a  few  words  have  been  said 
before.  Sir  Charles  Comwallis  relates  an  anecdote  to 
this  eflFect,  which  will  not  be  out  of  place  here. 

"  Once  when  Prince  Henry  was  hunting  the  stag, 
it  chanced  that  the  animal,  being  spent,  was  heavily 
crossing  a  road,  along  which  a  butcher  was  travelling 
with  his  dog.  The  dog  killed  the  stag,  which  was  so 
great  that  the  butcher  could  not  carry  him  oflf.  When 
the  huntsman  and  the  company  came  up,  they  fell  at 
odds  with  the  butcher,  and  tried  to  incense  the  prince 
against  him,  to  whom  the  prince  soberly  answered — 
*  What !  if  the  butcher's  dog  killed  the  stag,  what 
could  the  butcher  help  it  V  They  replied — if  his  fa- 
ther had  been  served  so,  he  would  have  swore  so  that 
no  man  could  have  endured  it. 
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'^'Awayl'  replied  the  prince,  ^all  the  plectsure  in 
the  world  is  not  worth  the  utterance  of  an  oathJ 

"Nor  would  he  ever  suffer  that  in  his  hunting  or 
hawking  parties  there  should  be  mischief  done  by  him- 
self or  his  train.  He  would  permit  none  to  pass  through 
any  man's  corn,  and,  to  set  them  an  example,  would 
himself  rather  ride  a  furlong  about.  If  damage  were 
unwittingly  done,  he  would  instantly  command  repara- 
tion to  be  made,  and  so  through  all  the  ordering  of  his 
household.'' 
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CHARLES  I. 
1625  TO  1649. 


Charles  I  sncceeded  to  his  father  in  his  twenty-fifth 
year.  Few  princes  hare  ascended  the  throne  under 
circumstances  apparently  more  prosperous,  however 
fatal  was  the  termination  of  his  reign.  Possessing 
large  colonies,  in  alliance  with  all  the  great  European 
states,  profitably  connected  by  commerce  with  all 
quarters  of  the  globe,  and  without  a  rival  at  home,  his 
prospects  were  at  that  time  without  a  cloud. 

But  Charles  was  scarcely  well  seated  on  the  throne 
before  he  commenced  those  struggles  with  his  people, 
which  terminated  in  his  own  destruction.  The  king 
demanded  supplies  for  the  restitution  of  his  brother- 
in-law,  the  Elector  Palatine,  to  those  rights  as  King 
of  Bohemia,  of  which  the  Emperor  of  Germany  had 
deprived  him ;  but  these  the  commons  refused  to 
grant  unless  the  king  redressed  the  many  grievances 
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they  found  to  complain  of^  and  consented  to  tlie  limi- 
tation of  his  own  prerogative.  With  this  requisition 
Charles  would  not  comply;  three  parliaments  were 
caUed  and  dismissed  one  after  another ;  money  was 
raised  in  the  most  illegal  manner;  the  judges  were 
overawed  by  the  crown  from  the  distribution  of  jus- 
tice, and  certain  members  of  the  house  of  commons 
were  committed  to  prison  for  the  expression  of  their 
opinions  in  the  house. 

The  war  with  Germany  led  to  one  with  Spain; 
both  were  unsuccessful,  and  the  Duke  of  Bucking- 
ham, the  principal  adviser  of  Charles,  was  blamed  by 
the  nation  for  these  disasters.  •  He  was  impeached  by 
the  Earl  of  Bristol,  and  the  king  immediately  com- 
mitted several  members  of  parliament,  who  &voured 
this  impeachment,  to  prison.  Both  houses  presented 
a  remonstrance,  and  the  members  were  instantly  re- 
leased; but  this  concession  was  received  with  con- 
tempt rather  than  gratitude.  The  most  unwise  mea- 
sures were  persisted  in  by  the  court ;  among  others, 
a  war  with  France,  in  which  the  Duke  of  Buckingham 
was  again  most  unfortunate. 

This  unhappy  man  was  soon  afterwards  assassi- 
nated at  Portsmouth  by  his  personal  enemy,  Felton  j 
a  catastrophe  that  was  followed  some  years  aft^er  by  a 
rebellion  in  Scotland,  occasioned  by  the  king's  com- 
pelling  his  Scottish  subjects  to  adopt  the  episcopal 
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form  of  church  government,  to  which  they  were  strong- 
ly opposed. 

The  fifth  parliament  of  Charles'  reign  is  generally 
called  the  long  parliament.  This  assembly  favoured 
the  Scottish*  insurgents,  who  had  now  entered  Eng- 
land  with  a  formidable  army;    it  impeached  Lord 


Strafibrd,  one  of  the  king's  most  upright  ministers, 
and  his  most  faithful  friend.  This  excellent  servant 
Charles  saw  himself  compelled  to  abandon  to  his  ene- 
mies, and  he  was  beheaded  on  the  12th  of  May,  1641 ; 
as  was  Archbishop  Laud,  another  of  the  king's  ad« 
visers,  four  years  after. 

The  Scottish  insurrection  being  quieted  by  many 
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conoessions^  Charles  paid  a  visit  to  lis  northern  Idngp- 
dom^  where  he  was  received  with  seeming  respect; 
but  while  absent  on  this  visits  a  fearful  massacre  was 
committed  in  Ireland^  where  the  Catholics  destroyed 
the  Protestant  inhabitants  to  the  number  of  40^000; 
and  even  this  was  attributed  to  the  king^  who  was 
suspected  of  leaning  to  the  Catholic  faith,  and  of  thus 
inspiring  a  hope  in  the  Irish  Catholics  that  he  would 
approve  their  terrible  imitation  of  the  French  St. 
Bartholomew. 

On  the  23rd  of  October,  1642,  the  civQ  war  that 
had  been  long  threatening  broke  forth  in  the  battle 
of  Edgehill;  this  was  followed  by  the  sieges  of  Glou- 
cester and  Bristol;  by  the  battles  of  Marston  Moor, 
Browton  near  Chester,  Naseby,  and  many  others;  and 
on  the  5th  of  May,  1646,  the  king  sought  the  pro- 
tection of  the  Scottish  army  at  Newark 

It  is  said  that  Charles  refused  compliance  with 
such  terms  as  his  Scottish  subjects  now  proposed  to 
him ;  and  these,  having  his  person  in  their  hands,  gave 
him  up  to  the  English  parliament.  He  was  first  taken 
to  Hampton  Court,  whence  he  escaped,  but  seeking 
refuge  with  the  governor  of  the  Isle  of  Wight,  who 
was  a  friend  to  the  parliament,  he  was  committed,  a 
close  prisoner,  to  Carisbrook  Castle,  in  that  island. 

On  the  20th  of  JhuwAry,  1649,  the  king  was  im- 
peached for  high  treason  before  what  was  called  the 
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"  High  Court  of  Justice,"  in  Westminster  Hall.  He 
refused  to  acknowledge  the  competency  of  the  court ; 
but  notwithstanding  this,  and  the  absence  of  many  of 
its  members,  the  unhappy  king  was  condemned  to 
death  by  these  self  appointed  judges,  and  in  spite  of 
the  many  remonstrances  that  reached  them  from  va- 
rious parts  of  the  kingdom,  and  from  foreign  ambas- 


sadors he  was  beheaded  on  a  scaffold,  in  front  of  the 
Banqueting  House,  at  Whitehall,  January  the  80th, 
1649. 

The  calm  forgiving  spirit  in  which  this  prince  met 
his  fate,  is  described  in  very  touching  terms  by  con- 
temporary writers.  He  was  a  mistaken,  but  not  a 
bad  man ;  on  the  contrary,  in  domestic  life  his  con« 
duct  was  entirely  irreproachable.     A  lover  of  the  arts, 
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when  SUCH  were  very  rare,  he  was  also  an  el^ant 
writer,  and  you  will  some  day  see  a  list  of  his  works 
in  the  "  Royal  and  Noble  Authors  "  of  Horace  Wal- 
pole.  He  married  Henrietta  Maria,  daughter  of 
Henry  IV  of  France,  and  left  six  children,  the  second 
of  whom  eyentually  succeeded  him.  His  death  took 
place  in  the  forty-ninth  year  of  his  age,  and  the  twen- 
ty-fourth of  his  reign,  and  he  was  buried  at  Windsor, 
the  inscription  on  his  coffin  being  simply  this. — 
^  King  Charles,  1649/^ 
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This  '^fiEiithfnl  servant  of  his  master/'  James^  seventh 
Earl  of  Derby,  was  not  disposed  to  enter  deeply  into 
the  political  struggles  of  the  day,  and  rarely  left  his 
retirement  until  the  troubles  of  his  sovereign  called 
him  forth,  when  his  whole  powers  were  at  once  de- 
voted to  his  service.  His  Countess  was  Charlotte  de 
la  Tremouille,  daughter  of  Claude,  Duke  of  Thouars, 
a  lady  even  more  distinguished  for  energy  and  at- 
tachment to  the  royal  cause  than  for  her  high  birth. 
When  the  king  retired  to  York  in  1642,  Lord  Derby 
was  one  of  the  first  nobles  who  joined  him,  and  was 
immediately  employed  to  rally  the  forces  of  Lanca- 
shire around  the  royal  standard.  Upwards  of  60,000 
men  at  first  appeared  at  the  musters,  but  a  lai^e  pro- 
portion of  these  soon  joined  the  parliament.  Derby 
then  raised  three  regiments  of  horse  and  three  of  foot 
fix>m  his  own  tenantiy  and  others,  all  of  whom  he  fur- 
nished with  clothes  and  arms  at  his  own  cost.    It  is 
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melancholy  to  relate  that  Charles  showed  little  gra- 
titude for  these  important  services.  He  permitted 
the  selfish  and  designing  men^  by  whom  he  was  mis- 
led^ to  exclude  Derby  from  those  offices  of  trust  about 
his  person^  to  which  he  was  so  well  entitled^  while  he 
suffered  the  loyal  Earl  to  exhaust  his  means  and  in- 
fluence in  the  raising  of  troops^  which  were  no  sooner 
brought  together  than  they  were  draughted  off  to  the 
main  army;  so  that  the  earl  himself  was  left  without 
an  adequate  force  to  garrison  even  Ids  own  manidon 
at  Lathom. 

While  preparing  as  he  best  might  for  a  siege  by 
which  he  was  threatened  here.  Lord  Derby  received 
intelligence  that  an  expedition  was  planning  against 
his  little  sovereignty  of  the  Isle  of  Man.  Anxious  to 
preserve  this  island  as  a  place  of  refuge  for  his  king 
in  case  of  extremity,  he  sailed  thither,  leaving  his 
countess  to  defend  Lathom  House.  How  bravely  the 
lady  acquitted  herself  of  this  perilous  trust,  the  annals 
of  those  times  will  sufficiently  inform  you.  Fairfax 
offered  the  countess  a  safe  and  honourable  removal  to 
Knowsley  Park,  then  and  still  a  seat  of  the  Derby  fa- 
mily; but  she  declared  the  place  should  be  defended 
while  life  remained  to  her.  The  siege  was  then  com- 
menced in  form ;  but  with  so  much  spirit  did  the  little 
garrison  defend  itself,  that  at  the  end  of  three  months 
the  royal  standard  was  still  floating  over  Lathom,  and 
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2)000  of  the  besiegers  lay  buried  beneath  its  walls. 
The  return  of  the  earl  compelled  the  assailants  to 
raise  the  siege  on  the  27th  of  May^  1644. 

The  earl  and  countess  soon  afterwards  returned  to 
the  Isle  of  Man,  which  they  even  held  for  Charles  II, 
after  the  death  of  his  father.  In  1651  Lord  Derby 
responded  to  the  summons  of  Charles  II,  and  joined 
him  in  an  enterprise  that  he  yet  saw  to  be  hopeless. 
But  the  loyalty  of  Derby  knew  no  faltering ;  at  Wigan 
he  was  unexpectedly  set  upon  by  the  parliamentary 
commander,  Lilbum,  and  nearly  his  whole  party  was 
cut  to  pieces,  himself  escaping  after  having  two  horses 
shot  under  him,  and  with  several  shots  in  his  breast- 
plate. After  the  fatal  3rd  of  September  (battle  of 
Worcester,  of  which  more  hereafter)  Derby  first  pro- 
vided for  the  king's  safety,  and  then  attempted  to 
regain  his  own  country,  but  was  apprehended  on  the 
borders  of  Cheshire,  and  led  prisoner  to  Chester. 

Wickedly  condemned  to  the  scaffold,  this  noble 
martyr  to  good  fidth  and  loyal  truth  endured  his  sen« 
tence  as  might  have  been  expected  from  his  high  and 
spotless  character.  The  following  notices  of  this 
event  are  related  by  Bagaley,  one  of  the  earl's  own 
gentlemen : — 

''  On  mounting  the  scaffold,  his  lordship  called  for 
the  headsman,  and  asked  to  see  the  axe,  saying— 
'Come,  friend,  give  it  me  into  my  hand;  Til  neLther 

Q  Q 
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hurt  it  nor  thee^  and  it  cannot  hurt  me/  He  then 
asked  for  the  blocks  which  was  not  ready;  then  put- 
ting his  hand  in  his  pocket,  gave  him  two  pieces  of 
gold,  saying — *  This  is  all  I  have ;  take  it,  and  do  thy 
work  well,  and  when  I  am  upon  the  block,  and  lift  up 
my  hand,  then  do  your  work.  But  I  doubt  your  coat 
is  too  burly  (it  wsus  of  great  black  shag),  it  will  hinder 
you  or  trouble  you/  Some,  standing  by,  bade  him 
ask  his  lordship's  forgiveness,  but  he  was  either  too 
sullen  or  too  slow,  for  his  lordship  forgave  him  before 
he  asked  him. 

'^  And  so,  passing  to  the  other  end  of  the  scaffold 
where  his  coffin  lay,  spying  one  of  his  chaplains  on 
horseback  among  the  troopers,  said — *  Sir,  remember 
me  to  your  brothers  and  friends ;  you  see  I  am  ready, 
and  the  block  is  not  ready,  but  when  I  am  got  into 
my  chamber,  as  I  shall  not  be  long  out  of  it  (pointing 
to  his  coffin),  I  shall  be  at  rest.' 

**  And  so,  turning  himself  again,  he  saw  the  block, 
and  looking  towards  the  crowd  he  said — '  Good  peo- 
ple, I  thank  you  for  your  prayers  and  for  your  tears ; 
I  have  heard  the  one  and  seen  the  other,  and  our  Ood 
hears  and  sees  them  both.  Now  the  God  of  heaven 
bless  you  all,  amen  I' 

**  And  so,  having  turned  himself  towards  the  block, 
and  looking  towards  the  church,  his  lordship  caused 
the  block  to  be  turned  that  way,  saying—'  I  will  look 
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towards  the  sanctnary,  which  is  above  for  ever/  Then^ 
having  his  doublet  off,  he  said — ' How  must  I  tie?  I 
never  saw  any  man^s  head  cut  off^  but  I  will  try  how 
it  fits ;'  and  so  laying  himself  down,  he  stretched  him- 
self upon  it,  and  rose  again  and  caused  it  to  be  a  tittle 
removed,  and  looking  towards  the  headsman  said — 
'Remember  what  I  told  you;  when  I  lift  up  my 
hands  then  do  your  work/ 

"  And  to  his  friends  about  him  he  said — '  The  Lord 
be  with  you  ati;  pray  for  me/  and  so  kneeling  on  his 
knees,  made  a  short  and  private  prayer,  ending  with 
the  Lord's  prayer.  And  so  bowing  himself  again, 
said — 'The  Lord  bless  my  wife  and  children;  the 
Lord  bless  us  all.'  So  laying  his  head  upon  the  block, 
and  his  arms  stretched  out,  he  said  these  words  aloud : 
— *  Blessed  be  God's  holy  name  for  ever  and  ever, 
amen  I  Let  the  whole  earth  be  filled  with  his  glory, 
amen.'  And  then  tifting  up  his  hands,  was  ready 
to  give  up  the  ghost ;  but  the  executioner  not  well 
observing,  was  too  slow,  so  his  lordship  said  to  the 
headsman — '  What  have  I  done  that  I  die  not  ?  Why 
do  you  not  do  your  work?  Well,  I  will  lay  myself 
down  once  again  in  peace,  and  I  hope  I  shall  enjoy 
everlasting  peace.'  So  he  laid  himself  down  again, 
with  Uis  arms  stretched  out,  saying  the  same  words — 
'  Blessed  be  God's  glorious  name  for  ever  and  ever, 
amen  1'    And  lifting  up  his  hand,  the  executioner  dirl 
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his  work^  and  no  manner  of  noise  was  then  beard  but 
sigbs  and  sobs.'' 

Thus  perished  that  true  martyr^  ''the  Loyal 
Derby/'  His  heroic  Countess  spent  some  time  in 
considerable  hardship  and  adventure  after  the  sur- 
render of  the  Isle  of  Man ;  but  on  the  Restcnratioiiy 
the  fiamily  estates  were  restored  to  her  eldest  son, 
who  ended  his  days  at  Knowsley  Park. 
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•      THE    INTERREGNUM. 

PROTECTORATE,  OR  COMMONWEALTH. 

1649  TO  1660. 


On  the  death  of  Charles,  the  house  of  Lords  was 
dissolved,  and  the  monarchy  abolished ;  Oliver  Crom- 
well, one  of  the  late  king's  most  determined  opposers, 
being  the  principal  actor  in  these  measures.  A  new 
coinage  was  struck,  which  bore  the  Arms  of  England 
on  one  side,  with  the  inscription,  ''The  Common- 
wealth of  England,'^  and  on  the  reverse  the  same 
Arms,  with  those  of  Ireland,  and  the  inscription 
"  God  with  us.''  A  new  great  seal  also,  was  made, 
on  this  was  the  House  of  Commons,  sitting,  with  tlie 
legend,  "  The  First  Year  of  Freedom,  by  God's  bless- 
ing restored,  1649.'' 

Many  nobles  and  other  adherents  of  the  late  king's 
party  were  now  put  to  death ;  among  these  was  the 
Marquis  of  Montrose^  who  being  taken  in  armS|  was 

Q  Q  3 
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hung  by  the  parliament^  and  his  head  was  fixed  on 
the  Tolbooth  at  Edinburgh. 

Being  invited  by  his  Scottish  subjects^  Prince 
Charles  landed  in  Scotland  on  the  16th  of *June, 
1650^  and  was  there  proclaimed  king ;  but  the  Scot- 
tish army  sufTered  a  defeat  at  Dunbar^  where  Crom- 
well gave  them  battle.  Charles  was  crowned  at  Scone 
on  the  first  day  of  the  year  1651,  and  afterwards  pro- 
ceeded into  England^  whither  he  was  followed  by 
Cromwell,  who  defeated  his  royal  antagonist  with 
great  slaughter  at  Worcester,  and  finally  drove  him 
firom  the  kingdom.  The  parliament  soon  afterwards 
issued  a  decree,  abolishing  the  Scottish  monarchy,  and 
uniting  that  country  with  England;  this  measure  was 
effected  without  opposition,  and  members  were  chosen 
to  represent  Scotland  in  the  English  parliament. 

The  successes  of  Cromwell  in  Ireland,  Scotland, 
and  Holland,  had  raised  his  military  reputation  to  a 
very  high  pitch.  The  different  European  courts 
sought  his  alliance,  and  he  is  said  to  have  now  had 
designs  on  the  Crown,  but,  becoming  convinced  that 
he  could  not  safely  compass  this,  he  contented  him- 
self with  driving  out  the  Long  Parliament  and  dis* 
solving  the  Council  of  State;  after  which  he  waa 
proclaimed  "  Lord  Protector  of  England"  by  a  par- 
liament composed  of  his  most  attached  officers^  and 
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most  zealous  partizans,  and  now  governed  the  coimtiy 
with  absolute  authority.   • 

Having  shown  by  what  measures  Cromwell  ar- 
rived at  his  dignity^  justice  commands  us  to  declare 
that  he  maintained  it  for  the  advantage,  of  those  he 
governed :  victorious  by  land  and  sea^  he  made  the 
name  of  the  English  Commonwealth  to  be  highly 
respected^  and  in  his  internal  regulations  he  was 
careful  to  employ  men  of  the  highest  talent. 

His  elevation,  even  when  firmly  attained,  was  not 
without  its  cares  and  difficulties ;  he  was  assailed  by 
many  conspiracies,  and  at  length  became  extremely 
suspicious  and  timid.  He  lived  in  continual  fear  of 
assassination,  and  thus  harrassed,  was  seized  with  an 
ague,  of  which  he  died  on  the  3rd  of  September,  1 668, 
in  the  sixtieth  year  of  his  age,  and  the  fifth  of  his 
Protectorate. 

Oliver  Cromwell  was  succeeded  in  the  Protecto- 
rate by  his  eldest  son  Richard,  who  instantly  received 
congratulations  from  foreign  powers,  addresses  from 
his  own  people,  and  assurances  from  Henry  Cromwell, 
his  brother,  who  commanded  for  him  in  Ireland,  and 
fix)m  General  Monk,  military  governor  of  Scotland, 
that  those  countries  were  well  disposed  to  his  person 
and  government ;  but  Richard  had  neither  the  mili- 
tary talent,  the  ambition,  nor  perhaps  the  energy  of 
his  father;  he  desired  above  all  things  to  lessen  the 
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armed  force  of  the  kingdom,  and  this  rendered  him  &t 
once  unpopular,  with  its  leaders. 

The  restoration  of  the  exiled  sovereign  was  now 
proposed  hy  General  Monk,  and  agreed  to  by  the  par- 
liament ;  deputations  were  sent  to  him  at  the  Hague, 
and  on  the  26th  of  May,  1660,  he  was  received  at 
Dover  by  General  Monk,  with  whom  he  entered  Lon- 
don on  the  29th  of  the  same  month,  which  was  his 
birth-day. 
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LORD   FAIRFAX   AND  THE  MARTYRS    OF 
COLCHESTER 


AxoNO  those  who  distinguished  themselves  in  the 
storms  of  that  period  immediately  preceding  the 
Commonwealth,  and  in  the  measures  of  the  Interreg- 
ntun,  few  men  are  more  conspicuous  than  Thomas, 
Lord  Fairfax.  Receiving  a  command  in  the  repub- 
lican arm  J  in  the  first  breaking  out  of  the  war,  he 
was  early  placed  in  a  position  where  his  talents  and 
bravery — ^for  neither  have  ever  been  denied  to  him — 
found  means  for  their  display. 

Surrounded  on  one  occasion  by  a  strong  body 
of  Royalists  in  the  town  of  Bradford,  he  was  obliged 
to  force  his  way  through  these  troops  at  most  immi- 
nent peril.  At  Selby  he  had  also  a  narrow  escape 
being  shot  through  the  arm,  and  in  that  condition, 
with  his  wound  unbound,  and  a  trace  of  blood  mark- 
ing his  course,  had  to  conduct  his  men  through  many 
miles  of  difficult  country. 
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At  Marston  Moor,  Fairfax  commanded  the  right 
wing  of  the  cavalry,  hut  was  driven  off  the  field  by 
Prince  Rupert,  whose  attention  was  mainly  directed 
towards  that  part  of  the  rebel  forces ;  victory  was 
nevertheless  in  their  favour,  and  the  gates  of  York 
were  thrown  open  to  the  parliament. 

The  career  of  Fairfax  was  soon  after  this  on  the  very 
point  of  being  brought  to  an  early  close.  In  an 
attack  on  Helmesly  Castle  he  received  a  dangerous 
wound  in  the  shoulder,  and  had  but  just  recovered 
from  its  effects,  when,  standing  before  Pomfret  Castle 
in  conversation  with  Colonel  Forbes,  a  cannon  ball 
from  the  ramparts  came  betwixt  the  two  officers,  and 
though  missing  both,  yet  "  the  wind  of  it" — accord- 
ing to  Whitelock,  the  historian  of  these  events — "  beat 
them  both  to  the  ground,  put  out  one  of  Colonel  Forbes' 
eyes,  and  spoiled  that  side  of  his  face,  Sir  Thomas 
Fairfax  (he  did  not  become  Lord  Fairfax  until  after 
his  father's  death)  escaping,  with  nothing  worse  than 
the  fright." 

When  the  Earl  of  Essex  was  removed  from  the 
post  of  Commander-in-chief  of  the  parliamentary 
forces,  Sir  Thomas  Fairfax  was  appointed  in  his 
stead,  with  Oliver  Cromwell  as  lieutenant-general. 
It  is  said  that  this  latter,  though  but  second  in  com- 
mand, was,  in  effect,  the  moving  spirit  of  all  strong 
measures.     Fairfax  is  even  declared  to  have  greatly 
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disapproved  tlie  violence  of  his  party,  and  to  have  had 
at  one  moment  an  intention  of  resigning ;  but  the 
influence  possessed  over  him  by  Cromwell  prevented 
his  taking  this  step ;  nor  would  it  appear  to  have  been 
ever  very  seriously  contemplated,  since,  immediately 
after  the  death  of  his  father  in  March,  1647,  he  is 
described  as  '^  actively  engaged  in  putting  down  the 
remnants  of  the  Royalist  party,  which  was  making  a 
last  desperate  effort  in  favour  of  the  king/^ 

Neither  does  the  conduct  of  Lord  Fairfax  at  Col- 
chester imply  any  great  disposition  to  forbearance  on 
his  part.  The  siege  of  this  town  had  cost  him  eleven 
weeks  of  hard  labour,  but  he  visited  this  opposition 
on  the  Garrison  and  Citizens  in  a  way  that  does  him 
little  credit.  Two  gentlemen  of  high  reputation  for 
bravery  and  honour.  Sir  Charles  Lucas  and  Sir  George 
Lisle,  were  ignominiously  brought  to  trial  and  con- 
demned to  be  shot,  for  no  other  crime  than  that  of 
having  stoutly  maintained  the  posts  confided  to  them. 
Addressing  one  of  these  gentlemen,  as  he  stood  pre- 
pared to  receive  their  fire,  the  soldiers  of  Fairfax  pro- 
mised not  to  miss  him :  "  you  have  often  missed  me 
on  the  field,  when  I  have  been  nearer  to  you,*'  replied 
the  undaunted  victim,  "  but  I  accept  your  promise^ 
take  good  aim  and  you  will  keep  it.*' 

Not  content  with  this,  a  fine  was  imposed  on  the 
townspeople  to  the  amount  of  £1 2,000,  (a  much  larger 
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sum  then  than  now),  and  no  means  were  left  unem- 
ployed by  which  the  misfortune  of  defeat  could  be 
embittered  to  them. 

On  the  occasion  of  the  king's  death  the  position 
taken  by  Fairfax  is  again  but  little  remarkable  for 


dignity  or  propriety ;  he  either  was,  or  affected  to  be, 
desirous  of  preventing  this  sacrifice,  but  the  account 
given  by  Wood — also  a  writer  of  the  times— of  his 
conduct  on  the  fatal  morning,  gives  but  too  much 
cause  to  doubt  his  sincerity. 

"  When  his  majesty  was  beheaded/'  says  Wood, 
"  and  his  corpse  thereupon  immediately  coffined  and 
covered  with  a  black  pall,  Bishop  Juxon,  who  attend- 
ed him  on  the  scaffold,  and  Thomas  Herbert,  the  only 
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groom  of  his  bedchamber  that  was  then  left^  did  go 
with  the  said  corpse  to  the  back  stairs  to  have  it  em- 
balmed^ and  Mr.  Herbert,  after  the  body  had  been 
deposited,  meeting  with  the  General  (Fairfax),  Fair- 
fax asked  him  *how  the  king  did?'  Whereupon 
Herbert,  looking  very  strangely  npon  him,  told  him 
that  '  the  king  was  beheaded,'  at  which  he  seemed 
much  surprised  I" — ^a  thing  altogether  incredible,  the 
natare  of  the  event  and  his  own  situation  considered* 
To  shrink  from  the  responsibility  of  an  action  does 
not  suffice  to  shield  those  from  the  blame  of  it,  whose 
participation  in  the  principles  that  have  led  to  its 
commission  cannot  be  doubted,  and  thus  these  un- 
worthy pretences  rather  discredit  than  exonerate 
Lord  Fairfax. 

That  he  afterwards  joined  Monk  in  restoring  the 
monarchy  is  well  known,  but  his  doing  so  is  by  no 
means  conclusive  as  to  his  dispositions  at  the  time  of 
which  we  have  just  spoken.  Nor  does  it  at  all  lessen 
the  suspicions  of  tergiversation  that  must  cling  to  his 
character — so  difficult  is  it  to  walk  in  a  slippery  path 
—so  dangerous  are  all  departures  &om  the  stated  line 
of  truth  and  duty. 
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RESTORATION  OF  THE    STUARTS. 

CHARLES    II. 
1660  TO  1685. 


Thi8  king  was  in  Iiis  thirtieth  year  when,  after  a 
youth  of  80  much  adversity,  he  ascended  the  English 
throne.  It  might  have  been  expected  that  the  sor- 
rows he  had  seen  his  family  involyed  in  would  have 
proved  a  salutary  lesson,  but  this  was  not  the  case ; 
among  the  earliest  acts  of  Charles'  reign  was  the  im- 
prisonment of  many  presbyterian  divines,  and  in  the 
following  year  the  most  rigorous  measures  were  en- 
forced against  all  who  should  dissent  from  the  episco- 
pal form  of  Church  government,  and  this  in  direct 
violation  of  the  king's  promise,  given  at  his  accession, 
which  guaranteed  freedom  in  religion  to  all  classes  of 
his  subjects. 

The  important  fortress  of  Dunkirk  was  next  sur- 
rendered to  France  for  the  sum  of  £400,000 ;  and  a 
war  declared  against  Holland  was  supposed  to  be  but 
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a  new  pretext  for  extorting  supplies  from  the  parlia- 
ment ;  it  was  distinguished  at  first  *by  a  brilliant 
naval  victory,-  gjiined  by  the  Duke  of  York,  brother 
of  Charles  but  was  terminated  by  a  discreditable 
treaty  of  peace;  and  Hyde,  Earl  of  Clarendon,  the 
king's  minister,  being  blamed  for  these  things,  was 
abandoned  by  his  ungratefdl  master,  and  permitted  to 
die  in  exile. 

The  year  1665  was  marked  by  that  fearful  visita- 
tion known  as  "  The  Great  Plague,^^  and  which  des- 
troyed nearly  100,000  persons  in  London  and  its 
neighbourhood  only.  This  was  succeeded  in  the 
following  year  by  a  fire,  which  raged  during  three 
days,  and  consumed  a  large  part  of  the  city.  It  was 
in  commemoration  of  this  last  event  that  the  Column 
called  the  "  Monument*^  was  erected  on  Pish  Street 
Hill,  but  the  inscription  on  its  pedestal,  attributing 
the  calamity  to  papist  incendiarism,  is  now  imder- 
stood  to  be  a  calumny. 

In  1679  the  Habeas  Corpus  Act  (almost  the  only 
creditable  act  of  the  reign)  was  passed,  and  in  the 
same  year  the  Scottish  Covenanters,  who  had  taken 
arms  for  the  recovery  of  those  religious  privileges 
which  the  king  had  deprived  them  of,  after  having 
sworn  to  the  contrary,  were  defeated  with  great 
slaughter  at  Bothwell  Bridge. 
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The  remainder  of  this  disgraceful  reign  is  a  aeries 
of  plots^  real  -or  pretended^  the  principal  of  whicti^ 
called  the  Popish  Plot,  occupied  the  public  mind  for 
some  years.  Many  executions  followed  the  accusa- 
tions consequent  on  this,  and  one  of  the  most  active 
agents  of  the  king's  tyranny  and  injustice  was  Jadge 
Jefferies,  whom  Charles  had  made  Lord  Chief  Justice. 
It  was  at  this  period  of  violence  and  misgovern* 
mcnt  that  the  terms  Whig  and  Tory  first  came  into 
use,  at  first  adopted  as  terms  of  mockery  and  reproach, 
they  have  since  passed  into  party  distinctions. 

Among  the  latest  events  of  this  melancholy  reign, 
was  the  detection  of  the  Rye  House  Conspiracy.  Lord 
Russell  and  Algernon  Sidney,  both  men  of  the  highest 
distinction,  were  involved  in  this,  and  suffered  death, 
with  others  of  less  importance. 

On  the  2nd  of  February,  1685,  the  king  was 
seized  with  the  illness  of  which  he  died  on  the  6th 
of  the  same  month,  after  a  reign  of  twenty-four 
years. 

Worthless  and  wholly  unprincipled,  few  monarchs 
so  despicable  as  was  Charles  11  have  disgraced  the 
British  throne.  The  sworn  Defender  of  the  Protes- 
tant faith,  he  is  nevertheless  reported  to  have  lived  a 
Catholic,  and  to  have  received  the  sacrament  of  that 
church  on    his   death  bed,  but   still  in  the  closest 
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secrecy.  He  married  Catharine,  daughter  of  John 
the  Fourth,  King  of  Portugal;  that  lady  survived 
him,  but  had  no  children. 

In  Charles  II's  reign,  died  Henry  Jenkins,  who  had 
lived  to  the  great  age  of  169  years. 
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KING  CHARLES'  TALE  OF  BOSCOBEL. 


Pew  incidents  of  Charles  IPs  life  or  reign  are  avail- 
able as  subjects  for  circumstantial  narrative;  but 
there  is  an  account  of  his  concealment  at  Boscobel^ 
after  the  Battle  of  Worcester,  the  details  of  which 
contain  much  interest.  It  was  found  among  the 
Pepys  Manuscripts  in  Magdalen  College,  Cambridge, 
and  is  said  to  have  been  dictated  to  Pepys  by  Charles 
himself — ^a  fact  that  greatly  increases  its  value,  and 
which  seems  well  authenticated*  These  are  the  king's 
words  then. 

"After  that  the  battle  (of  Worcester)  was  so  ab- 
solutely lost  as  to  be  beyond  hope  of  recovery,  I  began 
to  think  of  the  best  way  of  saving  myself,  and  the 
first  thought  that  came  into  my  head  was^  that,  if  I 
could  possibly,  I  would  get  to  London  as  soon,  if  not 
sooner,  than  the  news  of  our  defeat  could  get  thither; 
and  it  being  near  dark,  I  talked  with  some,  and  es- 
pecially with  my  Lord  Rochester,  who  was  then  Wil- 
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mot,  about  their  opinions^  which  would  be  the  best 
way  for  me  to  escape.  I  found  them  mightily  dis- 
tracted^ and  their  opinions  dififerent.  I  did  not  im- 
part my  design  of  getting  to  London  to  any  but  my 
Lord  Wilmot.  We  had  such  a  number  of  beaten 
men^  of  the  horse^  with  us^  that  I  strove^  as  soon  as 
ever  it  was  dark^  to  get  away  from  them ;  but^  though 
I  could  not  get  them  to  stand  by  me  against  the 
enemy,  neither  could  I  get  rid  of  them  now  I  had  a 
mind  to  it. 

"  So  we — that  is,  my  Lord  Duke  of  Buckingham, 
Lauderdale,  Derby,  Wilmot,  Tom  Blaque,  Duke  Dar- 
cey,  and  several  others  of  my  servants — ^went  along 
northwards,  as  if  for  Scotland,  and  at  last  we  got 
about  sixty  that  were  gentlemen  and  officers,  and 
alipt  away  out  of  the  high  road  that  goes  to  Lancas- 
tershire,  and  kept  on  the  right  hand,  letting  all  the 
beaten  men  go  along  the  great  road,  and  ourselves 
not  knowing  very  well  which  way  to  go,  for  it  was 
then  too  late  to  get  to  London  on  horseback  by  rid- 
ing directly  for  it ;  nor  could  we  do  it,  because  there 
was  yet  many  people  of  quality  with  us  that  I  could 
not  get  rid  of. 

''We  went  that  night  about  twenty  miles,  to  a 
place  called  White  Ladys,  hard  by  Tong  Castle, 
where  we  got  some  little  refreshment  of  bread  and 
cheese,  such  as  we  could,  it  beginning  to  get  day. 
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This  Wliite  Ladys  belonged  to  honest  people  that 
lived  thereabouts. 

"  Then  I  took  the  resolution  of  putting  myself 
into  a  disguise^  and  endeavouring  to  get  a-foot  to 
London^  in  a  country  fellow's  habit,  with  a  pair  of 
ordinary  grey  cloth  breeches,  a  leathern  doublet,  and 
a  green  jerkin,  which  I  took  in  the  house  of  White 
Ladys.  I  also  cut  my  hair  very  short,  and  flung  my 
clothes  into  a  place  where  none  could  find  them. 
None  but  my  Lord  Wilmot  knew  of  my  trying  for 
London,  they  all  desiring  me  not  to  acquaint  them 
with  what  I  would  do,  for  they  knew  not  what  they 
might  be  forced  to  confess. 

"  As  soon  as  I  was  disguised  I  took  with  me  a 
country  fellow,  whose  name  was  Richard  PendereU, 
whom  Mr.  Giffard  answered  for  to  be  an  honest  man. 
He  was  a  Roman  Catholic,  and  I  knew  they  had  hid- 
ing holes  for  priests  that  I  thought  I  might  make  use 
of  in  case  of  need. 

"  I  was  no  sooner  gone  out  of  the  house  with  this 
country  fellow,  but  being  in  a  great  wood  I  set  my- 
self at  the  edge  of  the  wood,  near  the  high  way  that 
was  there,  the  better  to  see  who  came  after  us,  and  if 
they  made  any  search  after  the  runaways ;  and  I  saw 
a  troop  of  horse  coming  by,  but  it  did  not  look  like 
the  army's,  but  rather  like  militia,  for  the  fellow  be- 
fore it  did  not  look  at  all  like  a  soldier.     Li  this  wood 
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I  staid  all  day  without  meat  or  drmk^  and  by  great 
good  fortune  it  rained  all  the  time,  which  hindered 
them^  aa  I  believe,  from  coming  into  the  wood  to 
search  for  men  that  might  be  fled  thither.  As  I  was 
in  the  wood  I  talked  with  the  fellow  about  getting 
away,  but  my  mind  changed  as  I  lay  in  the  wood,  and 
I  resolved  to  get  over  the  Severn  into  Wales,  and  so 
by  some  Sea  towns  that  I  knew  had  commerce  with 
France. 

'^  So  that  night,  as  soon  as  it  was  dark,  Richard 
Penderell  and  I  took  our  journey  on  foot  towards  the 
Severn,  intending  to  pass  over  a  ferry  half  way  be- 
tween Bridgenorth  and  Shrewsbury,  (Memorandum 
— that  I  had  got  some  bread  and  cheese  the  night 
before  at  one  of  the  Penderell's  houses,  I  not  going 
in),  but  as  we  were  going  in  the  night  we  came  by  a 
mill,  where  we  heard  some  people  talking,  and  the 
country  fellow  desired  me  not  to  answer  if  any  body 
spoke,  because  I  had  not  the  accent  of  the  country. 

"  Just  as  we  came  to  the  mill,  we  could  see  the 
miller,  as  I  thought,  being  in  white  clothes,  it  being 
a  very  dark  night.  He  called  out,  'who  goes  there?' 
To  which  Penderell  answered,  'neighbours  going 
home,^  or  some  such  words. 

"Whereupon  the  miller  cried  out,  'if  you  be 
neighbours,  stand  !  or  I  will  knock  you  down.'  Upon 
which   the  fellow  bade  me  follow  him  close,  and  he 
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ran  to  a  gate  that  west  up  a  dirty  lane  np  a  hill,  and 
opening  the  gate  the  miller  cried  out,  'rogues,  rogues!' 
and  some  men  came  out  of  the  mill,  which  I  believed 
were  soldiers.  So  we  fell  a  running  both  of  us  up  the 
lane  as  long  as  we  could  run,  it  being  veiy  deep  and 
very  dirty;  till  at  last  I  bade  him  leap  over  a  hedge 
and  lye  still,  to  hear  if  any  body  foUowed  us,  which 
we  did,  and  lay  on  the  ground  half  an  hour,  but  hear- 
ing nobody,  we  continued  our  way  to  a  village  on  the 
Severn,  where  the  feUow  told  me  was  an  honest  gen* 
tleman,  one  Mr.  Woolfe,  where  I  might  be  safe,  for 
he  had  hiding  holes  for  priests.  But  I  would  not  go 
till  I  knew  a  little  of  his  mind,  and  therefore  staid 
under  a  hedge,  commanding  him  not  to  say  it  was  I, 
but  only  to  ask  if  he  would  hide  a  gentleman  from 
Worcester  field. 

"  Mr.  Woolfe  said  he  would  not  venture  his  neck 
in  so  dangerous  a  thing,  unless  it  were  for  the  king 
himself;  then  Bichard  PendereU,  very  indiscreetly 
and  without  any  leave ,  told  him  it  was  I. 

''  So  I  came  into  the  house  a  back  way,  where 
I  found  Mr.  Woolfe,  an  old  gentleman,  who  said  he 
was  very  sorry  to  see  me  there,  because  there  were 
two  companies  of  foot  in  the  town,  who  kept  guard  at 
the  ferry  to  examine  all  who  came,  and  that  he  durst 
not  put  me  in  the  hiding  holes,  because  they  had 
been  discovered,  and  that  therefore  I  had  no  other 
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V&7  but  to  go  into  liis  bam^  and  there  lie  behind  his 
com  and  hay.  So  after  he  had  given  us  some  cold 
meat^  we^  ¥rithout  making  any  bustle  in  the  house^ 
went  and  lay  in  the  bam  all  the  next  day.  Towards 
evening,  his  son,  who  had  been  a  prisoner  at  Shrews- 
bury, an  honest^  man,  was  released,  and  came  home  to 
his  father's  house;  and  as  soon  as  ever  it  began  to  be 
a  little  darkish,  Mr.  Woolfe  and  his  son  brought  us 
meat  into  the  bam,  and  there  we  discoursed  with 
them  whether  we  might  safely  get  over  the  Severn, 
which  they  advised  by  no  means  to  adventure.  Upon 
this,  I  took  resolution  of  going  that  night  the  very 
same  way  back  to  Penderell's  house,  where  I  might 
hear  what  was  become  of  my  Lord  Wilmot.  So  we 
set  out  as  soon  as  it  was  dark,  but  as  we  came  by  the 
mill  again,  we  had  no  mind  to  be  questioned  a  second 
time  there ;  and  therefore,  asking  flichard  whether 
he  could  swim  or  no,  and  how  deep  the  river  was,  he 
told  me  it  was  a  scurvy  river,  not  easy  to  be  past,  and 
that  he  could  not  swim.  So  I  told  him  that  the  river 
being  but  a  little  one,  I  would  undertake  to  help  him 
over,  and  I,  entering  the  river  first,  and  taking  Richard 
Penderell  by  the  hand,  helped  him  over;  which  being 
done,  we  went  on  our  way  to  one  of  Penderell's  bro- 
thers.   It  being  now  towards  morning,  and  having 

•  The  term  "  honest  *'  throaghoat  this  redtsl  means  *'  of  the  ro|al> 
istpaity^^ 
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trayelled  two  nights  on  foot.  And  Penderell's  brother 
told  me  that  he  had  guided  my  Lord  Wiknot  to  a 
very  honest  gentleman's  house^  a  Boman  Catholic^ 
one  Mr.  Whitgreave,  not  £Eur  firom  Wolverhampton.  I 
asked  him  what  news  ?  He  said  there  was  one  Major 
Careless,  of  our  army,  in  the  house,  and  I  sent  for 
him,  consulting  what  to  do. 

'^  He  told  me  it  would  be  very  dangerous  either  to 
stay  in  that  house  or  to  go  into  the  wood — ^there  being 
a  great  wood  hard  by  Boscobel;  that  he  knew  but 
one  way  how  to  pass  the  next  day,  and  that  was  to 
get  up  into  a  great  oak,  in  a  pretty  plain  place,  where 
we  could  see  round  about  us,  for  the  enemy  would 
certainly  search  both  the  house  and  wood.  Of  which 
proposition  of  his,  I  approving,  we — ^that  is  to  say. 
Careless  and  I — ^went  and  carried  up  some  victuals 
for  the  whole  day,  namely,  bread,  cheese,  small  beer, 
and  nothing  else,  and  got  up  into  a  great  Oak  that  had 
been  lopt  some  three  or  four  years  before,  and  being 
grown  out  again  very  bushy  and  thick,  could  not  be 
seen  through,  and  here  we  stayed  all  day.  I  having 
sent  Penderell's  brother  to  know  whether  my  Lord 
Wilmot  was  at  Mr.  Whitgreave's  or  no,  and  had 
word  brought  me  at  night  that  my  lord  was  there, 
and  had  a  very  secure  hiding  hole,  in  that  he  desured 
me  to  come  thither  to  him. 

^  Memorandum — that^  while  we  were  in  this  tree, 
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we  see  soldiers  going  up  and  down  in  the  thicket  of 
the  wood^  searching  for  persons  escaped;  we  seeing 
them  now  and  then  peeping  out  of  the  tree. 

'^  That  nighty  Bichard  Fenderell  and  I  went  to  Mr. 
Whitgreaves  (the  king  calls  this  gentleman  "  Pitch- 
croft  "  by  mistake^  Pitchcroft  being  the  meadow  where 
his  troops  had  encamped  at  Worcester,  a  confusion  of 
names  by  no  means  wonderful  under  the  circum- 
stances) about  six  or  seven  miles  off,  where  I  found 
him  and  an  old  grandmother  of  his^  and  Father  Hurl- 
ston.  Here  I  spoke  with  my  Lord  Wilmot,  and  sent 
him  away  to  Colonel  Lane^s^  who  told  my  lord  that 
he  had  a  sister  who  had  a  very  fair  pretence  for  going 
hard  by  Bristol^  and  that  she  might  carry  me  thither 
as  her  man^  and  from  Bristol  I  might  find  shipping 
to  get  out  of  England.'' 

The  particulars  of  this  perilous  journey  are  too 
long  to  be  here  related;  but  the  starting  for  Mr. 
Whitgreaves^  must  not  be  omitted.  Six  brothers  of 
the  Fenderell  family  were  in  the  secret^  but  those 
principally  instrumental  were  Bichard  and  William. 
No  shoes  could  be  found  to  substitute  those  of 
Charles,  which  were  dripping  with  rain,  so  the  good 
wife  put  hot  coals  in  them  to  dry  them  the  faster,  and 
gave  the  king  a  posset  of  skimmed  milk  and  small 
beer.  Her  husband^  William,  cut  off  the  monarch's 
long  hair  as  dose  as  scissors  would  shear  it,  while  she 
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discoloured  his  hands  with  walnut  leaves.  Humphre7 
Penderell,  the  miller  of  White  Ladys,  got  his  mill 
horse  up  from  grass,  with  "  a  pitiful  old  saddle  and 
worse  bridle/' 

This  beast  the  king  mounted,  his  feet  being  yet 
tender  with  his  foot  travelling,  and  rode  towards 
Moseley,  attended  by  William,  George,  Richard, 
Humphrey,  and  John  Penderell,  with  Francis  Yates, 
who  had  married  their  sister,  and  whose  coarse  shirts, 
together  with  the  old  working  clothes  of  William  Pen- 
derell, his  majesty  wore. 

When  the  king  had  jolted  along  some  few  miles, 
his  distress  became  too  strong  for  his  politeness,  and 
he  was  fain  to  cry  out  that  Humphrey's  horse  "was 
the  heaviest  dull  jade  he  ever  rode  on.''  It  is  re- 
corded, with  what  truth  I  will  not  say,  that  the  good 
miller  ventured  the  following  witty  defence  of  his 
steed : — "  My  liege,  can  you  blame  the  horse  to  go 
heavily,  when  he  hath  the  weight  of  three  kingdoms 
on  his  back." 

Major  Careless,  being  too  well  known,  did  not  ac- 
company the  cavalcade,  which  proceeded  in  this  wise : 
two  brothers  marched  before,  one  walked  on  each  side 
the  king's  horse,  and  two  brought  up  the  rear;  and 
thus  all  came  safe  to  Mr,  Whitgreaves'. 

We  cannot  follow  the  king  through  his  numerous 
hair  breadth  escapes  after  this.     On  one  occasLon, 
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going  into  the  kitchen  as  became  his  seeming  rank, 
the  cook  desired  him  to  wind  np  the  jack^  which  he 
not  doing  to  her  liking,  the  mistress  of  the  spit  re- 
warded him  with  a  heavy  blow,  calling  him  a  black 
blockhead  (the  complexion  of  Charles  was  extremely 
dark),  and  desiring  to  know  ''  where  the  dickens  he 
had  lived,  that  he  had  not  learnt  to  wind  up  a  jack  1^' 
The  king  modestly  replied  that  he  was  but  a  poor 
man's  son,  and  had  not  long  been  in  his  lady's  ser- 
vice ;  an  explanation  by  which  his  irascible  examiner 
was  probably  appeased.  It  is  pleasant  to  find  that 
the  whole  Penderell  family,  and  all  those  who  had  as- 
sisted Charles  in  this  critical  period  of  his  life,  were 
suitably  rewarded  on  his  restoration* 
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JAMES    II. 
1685  TO  1688. 


This  prince  was  the  third  son  of  Charles  I,  and  bro- 
ther of  Charles  II,  whom  he  succeeded  without  oppo- 
sition,  notwithstanding  his  known  attachment  to  the 
CathoUc  religion.  He  is  said  to  have  instantly  made 
arrangements  with  the  French  court  for  the  continu- 
ance of  a  pension  which  his  late  brother  had  been  in 
the  habit  of  receiving  from  it,  and  which  he  was  not 
himself  ashamed  to  receive  after  him. 

The  customs  and  excise  duties  were  not  then  fixed 
as  now,  and  having  been  granted  to  Charles  for  his 
life  only,  could  not  legally  be  claimed  by  his  succes- 
sor without  a  new  grant ;  but  James  instantly  com- 
manded their  payment.  It  was  then  illegal  to  hear 
mass,  yet  the  king  did  this  openly,  and  even  sent  en- 
voys to  Rome,  soliciting  the  re-admission  of  the  Eng- 
lish Church  witliin  the  Catholic  pale. 

James  was  hardly  well  seated  on  his  throne,  before 
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his  territories  were  invaded  by  the  Dnkes  of  Ai^le 
and  Monmouth,  the  latter  a  son  of  Charles  II,  both 
of  whom  had  for  some  time  been  exiles  in  Holland. 
These  noblemen  were  defeated  separately,  and  both 
brought  to  the  block ;  the  latter  had  been  dragged 
fix)m  his  place  of  concealment,  in  the  midst  of  a  wood 
called  Shays  Wood;  James  resolutely  refusing  all 
mercy  to  his  nephew,  though  greatly  pressed  for  a 
pardon.  The  wicked  Jefferies,  and  Colonel  Kirke,  a 
person  equally  infamous,  were  despatched  into  the 
western  counties;  for  the  purpose  of  punishing  Mon- 
mouth's adherents,  and  committed  cruelties  and  acts 
of  tyranny  in  the  discharge  of  this  office  that  are  too 
fearful  to  be  credited,  were  they  not  authenticated 
beyond  all  doubt.  Of  these,  more  anon;  suffice  it 
here  to  say,  that,  besides  the  great  numbers  executed, 
women  as  well  as  men,  some  redeemed  their  lives  by 
the  sacrifice  of  their  whole  property,  and  were  made 
beggars;  while  others, unable  to  pay  for  their  release, 
were  sold  as  slaves  to  the  colonisis  of  America  I 

It  had  been  enacted  in  the  preceding  reign,  that 
no  Catholic  should  hold  office  in  the  state.  This  law 
James  dispensed  with ;  the  army,  the  civil  offices  of 
state,  and  even  the  privy  council,  were  filled  with  Pa- 
pists ;  all  remonstrance  to  the  king  was  useless.  He 
established  a  court  of  ecclesiastical  commission,  by 
which  Dr.  Sharpe,  a  clergyman  of  great  merit,  and 
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the  Bishop  of  London,  were  suspended  from  their  re- 
spective duties ;  the  first  for  opposing  Popery,  and  the 
second,  for  having  refused  to  suspend  him  on  the 
king's  requisition  to  that  eflfect.  The  king  next  issued 
letters  of  indulgence,  which,  seemingly  calculated  to 
promote  toleration,  were  really  meant  to  mask  the  in- 
troduction of  Popery,  and  these  he  commanded  to  be 
read  in  all  churches.  The  clergy  refusing  compliance, 
were  supported  by  the  bishops,  seven  of  whom  were 
sent  to  the  Tower.  On  their  trial,  these  prelates  were 
acquitted  amidst  the  acclamations  of  thousands ;  but 
the  king,  unwarned  by  this,  proceeded  to  impose  Ca- 
tholics on  the  two  universities,  and  expelled  the  Fel- 
lows of  Magdalen  College,  Oxford,  for  refusing  to  elect 
the  President  he  desired. 

In  the  month  of  June,  1688,  the  queen,  Mary  of 
Modena,  or  of  Este,  as  she  is  also  called,  James'  second 
wife,  was  declared  to  have  borne  a  son,  but  this  being 
disbelieved,  occasioned  the  Protestants  to  draw  toge- 
ther more  earnestly  for  the  common  defence,  and 
William,  Prince  of  Orange,  who  had  married  James' 
eldest  daughter,  Mary,  was  invited  to  their  assistance. 
He  complied  without  reluctance,  landed  in  Torbay,  on 
the  Devon  Coast,  with  14,000  men  on  the  5th  of  No- 
vember, 1688,  and  by  the  end  of  that  month  James 
found  himself  deserted,  not  only  by  his  people,  but 
by  his  personal  friends  and  servants, — ^nay,  even  by 
his  children  themselves. 
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This  last  was  a  very  bitter  circumstance;  and 
wben  intelligence  was  brought  him  that  his  favourite 
child  Anne  had  departed,  the  unhappy  father  ex- 
claimed with  tears — "  God  help  me,  my  own  childi*en 
have  forsaken  me/' 

Finding  all  lost,  he  sent  the  queen  and  the  young 
prince  (the  suspicions  attached  to  whose  birth  at  the 
time,  are  now  believed  to  have  been  groundless)  to 
France,  and  afterwards  embarked  himself  in  a  small 
boat,  with  one  attendant,  at  Whitehall  Stairs,  but 
being  driven  back  by  a  storm,  he  returned  to  Lon- 
don. 

On  the  17th  of  December,  William  of  Orange  ar- 
rived at  Whitehall,  and  desired  the  king  to  leave  the 
palace.  James  then  retired  to  Rochester,  and  soon 
afterwards  to  France,  where  Louis  XIV  received  him 
with  much  kindness,  and  assigned  him  a  smaU  pen- 
sion for  his  support,  with  the  castle  of  St.  Oermains 
for  his  residence.  There  is  something  very  sad  in 
the  circumstances  that  accompanied  the  expulsion  of 
this  monarch  from  his  country,  but  we  must  remem- 
ber that  his  own  faithlessness  and  misconduct  brought 
on  the  sufferings  he  endured.  His  departure  took 
place  on  the  31st  of  December^  1688. 
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Among  those  who  fell  Tictims  to  tlie  king's  resent- 
ment of  Monmouth's  rebellion  was  a  lady  of  advanced 
age^  named  Lisle,  whose  crime  was  the  having  given 
shelter  for  one  night  to  a  Presbyterian  minister  named 
Hickes,  and  a  person  called  Nelthorpe,  both  partizans 
of  Monmouth,  and  who  were  flying  for  their  lives  after 
the  duke's  defeat.  This  lady,  convicted  on  the  evi- 
dence extorted,  by  the  acts  of  Jeffreys,  from  the  un- 
willing lips  of  a  man  who  had  himself  guided  the  fti- 
gitives  to  her  dwelling,  could  obtain  no  other  grace  at 
the  king's  hands  than  that  of  having  her  sentence, 
•  which  was  to  be  burned  alive,  commuted  for  behead- 
ing, which  last  she  suffered  accordingly.  It  is  true 
that  her  husband  had  been  one  of  the  judges  of 
Charles  I,  but  this,  though  sometimes  unjustly  urged 
in  exculpation  of  James,  was  more  than  counterba- 
lanced by  the  fact  that  Mrs.  Lisle  herself  had  been  a 
fearless  and  most  active  friend  of  the  royalist  suffer- 
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ers,  many  of  whom  she  had  saved  from  death,  as  was 
proved  in  the  various  applications  made  for  her  par- 
don^ but  made^  as  we  have  seen,  in  vain. 

This  lady^s  case  is,  however,  so  well  known,  and 
has  been  so  frequently  described,  that  I  do  but  give 
you  its  outline,  and  proceed  to  one  yet  more  melan- 
choly, which  has  not  been  so  often  related. 

Elizabeth  Gaunt,  a  person  of  humble  station,  was 
accused  by  one.  Burton,  of  having  sheltered  him — Aim 
the  accuser  !  when  charged  with  being  an  accomplice 
in  the  Rye  House  Plot,  and  afterwards  when  on  the 
point  of  being  taken  in  arms  for  Monmouth.  This 
miscreant,  having  been  apprehended  spite  of  his 
friends'  efforts,  accused  and  convicted  Femley,  a  per- 
son also  of  the  lower  classes,  of  having  concealed  and 
sheltered  him.  The  court  were  then  bade  to  decide 
as  to  whether  they  would  punish  Burton  himself  or 
Elizabeth  Gaunt,  one  of  those  whom  this  villain  de- 
scribed as  having  aided  him ;  but  a  wretch  so  un- 
scrupulous was  likely  to  be  useful  for  the  conviction 
of  others,  and  the  victim  selected  was  the  unhappy 
Mrs.  Gaunt. 

Being  put  on  her  trial,  it  was  proved  by  Burton 
that,  after  the  Bye  House  conspiracy,  Mrs.  Gaunt  had 
procured  him  a  passage  to  Holland ;  that  on  his  re- 
turn with  Monmouth's  army,  she  had  supplied  him 
with  money,  and  had  undertaken  to  save  his  life  a 
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second  time^  by  once  more  contriving  liis  escape  inta 
Holland.  Eight  judges^  but  Jeffreys  was  not  of  the 
number,  were  found  to  assist  in  this  deplorable  trial. 
Roger  North,  a  well  known  writer  of  the  day,  was  an 
active  counsel  against  this  benevolent  and  courageous 
woman,  whose  only  offence  was  an  act  of  charity  and 
humanity.  Her  accuser  meanwhile  being  openly 
known  as  a  rebel  and  intended  assassin;  his  conduct 
to  herself  sufficing  indeed  to  convict  him  of  the  very 
blackest  crime. 

In  these  days  it  will  happily  seem  like  a  monstrous 
impossibility,  but  it  is  nevertheless  a  lamentable  truths 
that  this  most  guiltless  woman  was  condemned  to  be 
burnt  at  the  stake,  and  that  her  fearfiil  sentence  was 
instantly  carried  into  execution.  When  fastened  to 
the  fatal  pile,  she  disposed  the  straw  around  her  per- 
son in  such  manner  as  she  thought  best  calculated  to 
shorten  her  agony  by  a  strong  and  quick  fire,  but  with 
a  composure  by  which  the  spectators  were  melted  to 
tears.  "  She  thanked  God  that  He  had  enabled  her 
to  succour  the  destitute,  that  the  blessing  of  those 
who  were  ready  to  perish  had  come  upon  her,  and 
that  the  act  for  which  she  was  doomed  by  men  was  no 
offence  to  the  laws  of  Him  who  hath  commanded  to 
aid  the  oppressed,  and  not  to  betray  the  wanderer." 
How  different  the  feelings  of  her  murderers  when 
in  their  turn  called  on  to  prepare  for  death. 
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William  Penn,  the  founder  of  Pennsylvania,  and 
the  firiend  of  Indians,  declares  himself  to  have  been 
present  at  the  martyrdom  of  the  unfortunate  Mrs. 
Gaunt.  It  is  certain  that  no  influence  of  his  could 
have  prevented  that  lamentable  sacrifice,  but  he  is 
said  to  have  acted  as  agent  for  the  collection  of  fines 
imposed, /or  the  benefit  of  the  queen's  maids  of  honour 
(or  at  least  given  to  those  ladies),  on  the  young  women 
of  Bridgewater,  wh(h«had  been  convicted  of  ha\ing 
embroidered  a  standard  for  the  unhappy  Duke  of 
Monmouth,  an  office  very  unworthy  of  William  Penn 
as  he  is  generally  presented  to  us. 
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WILLIAM    AND    MARY. 

1688  TO  1702. 


T^E  expTilsion  of  James  was  followed^  after  long  and 
anxious  discussion^  hj  the  settlement  of  the  crown  on 
the  Prince  and  Princess  of  Orange,  the  regal  power 
being  vested  in  the  prince  only,  although  in  the  name 
of  both ;  but  their  assent  was  first  demanded  to  a 
*'  Declaration  of  Rights/'  wherein  it  was  declared  ille- 
gal for  the  sovereign  to  repeal  laws,  levy  taxes,  or 
maintain  a  standing  army  in  time  of  peace,  without 
the  consent  of  parliament.  Many  other  stipulations 
were  made,  to  all  which,  the  new  king  and  queen 
having  assented,  were  immediately  proclaimed. 

The  authority  of  William  was  acknowledged  with 
little  opposition  in  Scotland,  whose  crown  James  was 
declared  to  have  forfeited ;  but  in  Ireland  his  acces- 
sion was  strongly  opposed.  The  Earl  of  Tyrconnd, 
who  governed  the  island  for  James,  gathered  a  large 
army,  and  being  joined  by  James  himself^  their  forces 
amounted  to  not  less  than  38,000  men. 
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The  Protestants  meanwhile  were  not  idle,  and  those 
of  Londonderry  more  especially  distinguished  them- 
selves. Finding  the  garrison  resolved  on  surrender 
to  James,  the  citizens  took  arms,  and  endured  the 
miseries  of  famine,  added  to  all  the  other  horrors  of  a 
siege,  for  three  months ;  after  which  they  were  relieved 
by  an  English  fleet  with  troops  and  provisions,  and 
James  was  compelled  to  raise  the  siege. 


Betuming  to  Dublin,  James  now  assembled  an 
Irish  parliament ;  this  assembly  passed  the  most  san- 
guinary edicts  against  the  Protestants,  and  it  may  be 
feared  that,  but  for  the  arrival  of  William,  the  island 
would  soon  have  become  a  scene  of  massacre.    The 
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opposing  armies  met  on  the  banks  of  tlie  Boyne,  Isfc 
of  July,  1690,  and  a  battle  was  there  fought,  which, 
long  doubtful,  at  length  terminated  in  favour  of  Wil- 
liam ;  James  being  again  driven  into  France. 

The  government  had  been  entrusted  to  Mary 
during  her  husband's  absence,  and  a  battle  was  fought 
between  the  Dutch  and  English  fleets  and  that  of 
France,  against  which  nation  war  had  been  declared 
on  the  day  preceding  the  battle  of  the  Boyne.  On 
this  occasion,  the  honour  of  the  English  navy  was  tar- 
nished by  the  admiral  in  command  permitting  the 
Dutch  to  sustain  the  heat  of  the  conflict,  while  his 
own  ships  remained  out  of  action ;  for  this  he  was 
brought  to  account  as  he  deserved.  The  French  fleet 
threatened  England  itself  with  invasion,  and  it  is  be- 
lieved that  the  imposing  attitude  assumed  by  the  queen 
regent  alone  averted  this  calamity,  which  might  have 
been  a  serious  one  under  the  circumstances,  there 
being  at  the  moment  not  more  than  7,000  regular 
troops  in  all  England. 

Many  plots  were  set  on  foot  &om  time  to  time  for 
the  restoration  of  James,  and  some  who  were  impli- 
cated in  them  suffered  death.  The  war  with  France 
also  continued,  but  William  met  all  difficulties  with 
judgment  and  vigour. 

In  1692  a  second  attempt  i^as  made  on  the  part 
of  James ;  a  large  army  and  powerful  fleet  were  pro<» 
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vided^  but  this  force  was  met  by  Admiral  Russel^  who 
commanded  the  English  squadron^  and  who^  in  con- 
cert with  the  Dutch  fleet,  attacked  the  enemy  near 
La  Hogue  on  the  1 9th  of  May,  1 692,  when  a  battle  of 
ten  hours  was  terminated  by  a  complete  victory  on 
the  part  of  the  English ;  after  which,  James  made  no 
further  effort  to  regain  his  crown,  but  retiring  to  St. 
Germains,  he  passed  the  rest  of  his  life  in  religious 
seclusion. 

In  1694,  the  queen  was  attacked  by  the  small 
pox,  and  died  on  the  28th  of  December,  after  an  ill- 
ness of  seven  days,  and  in  the  thirty-third  year  of  her 
age.  Bishop  Bmmet,  who  attended  the  death  bed  of 
this  princess,  gives  a  touching  picture  of  her  piety  and 
resignation;  you  will  read  it  some  day  in  his  ''  His- 
tory of  his  own  Times.''  The  same  author  represents 
the  grief  of  William  on  this  occasion  as  so  great,  as 
for  some  time  to  make  his  attendants  fear  that  it 
would  destroy  him. 

The  year  1701  was  marked  by  the  death  of  James 
Stuart,  the  deposed  king,  who  expired  -  at  St.  Oer- 
mains,  on  the  6th  of  September  of  that  year,  in  the 
sixty-eighth  year  of  his  age,  and  in  the  practice  of 
austerities  that  gained  him  the  reputation  of  a  saint. 
He  was  followed  by  his  more  fortunate  rival  in  the  . 
succeeding  year,  when  William,  being  thrown  from 
his  horse  while  going  from  Kensington  to  his  favourite 
residence  of  Hampton  Court,  broke  his  collar  bone ; 
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and  ilthougli  no  alann  was^at  first  eiqperienoed,  lie 
died  in  oonseqaenoe  of  this  injury  on  the  12th  of 
March,  1 702,  being  in  the  fiftj-seoond  year  of  his  age,' 
and  the  thirteenth  of  his  reign. 

The  excellent  Archbishop  Tillotson  lived  in  this 
reign,  as  did  the  great  mathematician.  Sir  Isaac  New- 
ton, the  metaphysical  writer^  Locke,  and  the  poet, 
Prior. 
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THE  MASSACRE  OP  GLENCOE. 


The  reign  of  WilKam  is  stained  by  an  act  of  cruelty 
fortunately  very  rare  in  our  later  annals,  and  which, 
if  not  wholly  the  fault  of  the  sovereign,  reflects  deeply 
on  his  character  as  one  who  ought  to  have  been  the 
guardian  of  his  people  from  injuries  inflicted  by  others, 
as  well  as  merciful  towards  them  in  his  own  person. 
The  circumstance  to  which  we  allude  has  been  well 
named  the  massacre  of  Glencoe,  for  a  massacre  it  was 
in  the  strongest  force  of  the  term. 

In  the  month  of  August,  1691>  a  proclamation  was 
issued,  commanding  the  highlanders  of  Scotland  to 
give  in  their  adherence  to  the  government  of  William 
before  the  1st  of  January  next  ensuing,  on  pain  of 
military  execution  on  those  who  should  refuse.  But 
the  highland  chieftains  had  shown  a  stubborn  attach- 
ment to  the  House  of  Stuart,  and  it  is  said  that  Wil- 
liam^s  government  desired  to  find  some  of  them  back- 
ward, and  thus  have  an  opportunity  of  punishing  them 
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severely^  as  an  example  to  the  rest.  It  was  found, 
however,  that  all  had  oheyed  the  proclamation,  Mac- 
donald  of  Glencoe  alone  excepted,  and  he  wi»  ren- 
dered one  day  too  late,  by  the  accident  of  mistaking 
the  place  at  which  his  allegiance  was  to  be  offered. 

Now  it  chanced  that  Macdonald  was  on  terms  of 
enmity  with  the  Earl  of  Breadalbane,  and  obnoxious 
to  Sir  John  Dalrymple,  Secretary  of  State — ^thus,  the 
fact  that  he  was  prevented  by  accident  being  con- 
cealed— King  William  was  led  to  believe  him  wilfully 
contumacious,  and  gave  the  order  for  visiting  him 
with  military  execution.  With  malignant  coolness 
Dalrymple  wrote  instruction  for  a  party  of  soldiers, 
directing  them  to  choose  the  long  stormy  nights  of 
winter  for  their  onslaught,  so  that  any  of  the  dan 
who  might  escape  the  sword  might  perish  by  exposure 
to  the  elements. 

''The  winter,'*  he  said,  ''is  the  only  season  when 
the  highlanders  cannot  elude  us,  or  carry  their  wives, 
children,  and  cattle  to  the  mountains.  They  cannot 
escape  you,  for  what  human  frame  can  endure  to  be 
long  without  shelter  in  that  climate  ?  this  is  the  pro- 
per season  to  maul  them. — ^They  must  all  be  slaugh- 
tered,'*  he  adds  afterwards,  "and  the  manner  of  exe- 
cution must  be  sure,  secret,  and  effectual/'* 

*  Chambers'  History  of  Scotland,  Vol.  2,  page  148. 
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This  hatefdl  office  was  not  likely  to  be  well  per- 
formed by  the  ordinary  troops ;  it  was  therefore  con- 
fided to  a  militia  company  of  a  clan  hostile  to  the 
people  of  Glencoe.  About  400  of  the  Earl  of  Argyle's 
regiment^  under  the  command  of  Captain  Campbell^ 
of  Glenlyon^  entered  the  devoted  valley  about  the  end 
of  January.  They  were  hospitably  entertained  for  a 
fortnight  with  the  most  unsuspecting  frankness; 
Glenlyon  frequently  dining  with  the  son  of  the  chiei^ 
and  the  wicked  errand  he  came  on  being  sedulously 
concealed.  On  the  night  before  the  slaughter  was  to 
take  place^  two  of  Glencoe's  sons  were  kept  late  at 
Glenlyon's  quarters  playing  cards^  while  the  treache- 
rous Commander  and  two  of  his  officers  had  accepted 
an  invitation  to  dine  the  next  day  with  the  Chiefs  well 
knowing  that  himself  and  his  whole  clan  would  be 
massacred  before  the  hour  appointed  for  the  meal  1 

About  four  in  the  morning  of  the  13th  of  Febru- 
ary the  work  of  death  began.  The  aged  chief  was 
shot  as  he  rose  from  his  bed ;  several  of  his  domestics 
fell  at  the  same  time ;  the  soldiers^  among  other  out- 
rages^ tore  the  rings  from  his  wife's  fingers  with  their 
teeth^  and  she  died  the  day  following  in  a  state  of 
madness  I  Every  little  hamlet  throughout  the  remote 
glen  was  attacked  at  the  same  time^  and  the  inmates 
butchered  without  mercy.  Many  perished  in  the 
snow  while  seeking  to  escape  by  flight;  and  had  not 
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a  second  party  of  soldiers^  who  had  been  orde!red  to 
fill  np  all  the  avenues  to  the  glen^  been  prevented 
from  taking  np  their  position  by  the  violence  of  the 
storm,  the  few  who  did  escape  must  have  perished 
also.  The  two  sons  of  the  chief  were  saved  by  a 
timely  warning;  but  every  house -in  the  valley  was 
destroyed^  and  all  the  cattle  and  other  property  of  the 
dan  Macdonald  carried  off. 

This  heinous  massacre  excited  universal  indigna- 
tion^ of  which  the  king  had  his  share.  He  was  ac- 
quitted of  having  meditated  this  crime^  when  a  parlia- 
mentary enquiry  was  instituted  some  years  after;  but 
Sir  John  Dalrymple  could  never  afterwards  appear 
prominently  in  public  affairs^  and  was  for  some  years 
prevented  from  taking  his  seat  in  parliament — a  pu- 
nishment certainly  bearing  no  proportion  to  the  mag- 
nitude of  his  offence.  But  we  may  be  very  sure  that 
the  reproaches  of  his  own  conscience  supplied  a  heavy 
retribution^  though  the  laws  of  his  countxy  permitted 
him  to  escape  with  so  light  a  one. 
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REIGN   OP   ANNS. 
1702  TO  1714. 


William  III^  having  left  no  cliild^  was  succeeded  by 
Anne^  second  daughter  of  James  11^  and  sister  of 
Mary,  William's  queen;  the  mother  of  both  these 
princesses  was  Anne  Hyde,  daughter  of  Hyde,  Earl 
of  Clarendon,  whom  James  had  married  when  he  was 
Duke  of  York. 

Anne  was  married  in  1683  to  Prince  George, 
brother  of  Christian  V,  King  of  Denmark,  and  we 
have  already  seen  that  in  the  Revolution  of  1688,  she 
took  part  with  William  of  Orange  against  her  father^ 
as  did  her  husband,  George  of  Denmark.  The  crown 
had  been  guaranteed  to  her  on  the  accession  of  Wil- 
liam and  Mary,  in  the  event  of  their  leaving  no  child* 
Ten,  and  it  was  by  this  title  that  she  succeeded. 

The  French  court  having  recognised  the  claim  of 
James  II's  son,  called  Prince  of  Wales,  to  the  Eng- 
lish crown,  war  was  declared  against  France  and 
Spain,  which  countries  were  then  closely  allied;  and 
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the  history  of  Anne's  reign  is  little  more  than  the 
history  of  exploits  performed^  and  yictories  obtained 
by  her  great  military  and  naval  commanders^  Marl- 
borough, Peterborough,  Booke^  Shovel,  and  Stan- 
hope. These  we  must  pass  over  rapidly;  Sir  George 
Booke  captured  Gibraltar,  but  scarcely  received  an 
acknowledgment  for  this  very  important  service, 
while  Marlborough's  victory  of  Blenheim  was  re- 
warded by  a  magnificent  estate,  to  which  the  name 
of  Blenheim  was  given  in  his  honour ;  the  reputation 
of  this  last  general  is  greatly  tarnished  by  his  am- 
bition and  avarice,  the  last  of  which  knew  no  bounds. 

In  1706  the  legislative  Union  of  England  and 
Scotland  was  effected,  and  this  was  one  of  the  most 
important  events  of  Anne's  reign.  A  strong  party 
soon  afterwards  arose,  whose  members  sought  to  re- 
vive those  doctrines  of  passive  K>bedience  to  the  king 
and  Supremacy  of  the  church  which  had  driven  James 
from  the  throne ;  the  queen  was  greatly  suspected  of 
inclining  to  these  doctrines,  and  one  of  their  most 
zealous  preachers.  Doctor  Sacheverel,  being  screened 
from  the  punishment  he  had  incurred  by  illegally 
propounding  them,  the  suspicions  entertained  against 
her  increased. 

Queen  Anne  was  not  a  woman  of  strong  mind 
and  was  completely  governed  by  the  Duchess  of 
Marlborough,  until  that  lady,  whose  imperious  tern- 
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per  was  a  frequent  trial  to  Anne's  forbearance,  was 
superseded  by  Mrs.  Masham,  a  distant  relation  of  the 
Duchess,  who,  having  placed  her  about  the  queen's 
person,  was  eventulQly  supplanted  by  her  intrigues. 

In  1703  the  queen  was  deprived  of  her  husband. 
Prince  George,  who  died  on  the  28th  of  October  of 
that  year ;  her  life  was  much  harassed  by  the  loss  of 
her  children,  by  political  changes,  and  by  cabinet 
disputes.  But  the  prince  took  small  part  in  these, 
and  though  called  Generalissimo  of  the  forces,  had 
but  little  influence  on  affairs  of  state. 

In  April,  1713,  the  Peace  of  Utrecht  was  signed, 
after  which  little  occurred  worth  mention  until  the 
death  of  the  queen,  which  took  place  on  the  L2th  of 
August,  1714,  in  the  fiftieth  year  of  her  age  and 
thirteenth  of  her  reign. 

This  reign  has  been  called  the  Augustan  Age  of 
English  Literature ;  but  it  may  be  doubted  if  that 
name  be  not  better  due  to  the  time  of  Elizabeth, 
whose  writers,  if  not  so  numerous,  were  of  a  higher 
order.  The  great  names  of  Anne's  day  are,  Addison, 
Pope,  and  Swift;  Congreve,  Arbuthnot,  and  Steele, 
were  also  distinguished  writers  of  the  same  period. 
With  some  of  their  works — ^more  especially  those  of 
Pope  and  Addison — ^you  will  some  day  make  a  profit- 
able acquaintance,  but  many  of  them  ^e  authors  of 
little  value  for  youthful  readers. 
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THE   QUEEN^S   PHYSICIAN, 


It  has  been  already  said,  that  Anne  was  not  a  woman 
of  strong  mind,  and  among  other  whimsejs,  she  had 
that  of  frequently  fancying  herself  indisposed,  when 
no  one  else  could  discover  that  any  thing  ailed  her. 
One  day,  a  fit  of  this  sort  seizing  her>  she  sent  in  all 
haste  for  her  physician,  who  was  then  Dr.  Baddiffe, 
founder  of  the  Badcliffe  Library,  Oxford.  This 
functionary  replied  that  he  would  "  be  at  St.  James' 
presently  after.''  But  he  not  appearing  so  quickly 
as  was  desired,  a  second  and  a  third  messenger  were 
sent  after  him  in  succession,  whereat  the  Doctor,  well 
acquainted  with  the  princess  (Anne  was  then  Prin- 
cess of  Denmark  only),  asseverated,  in  terms  more 
energetic  than  courtly,  that  "  her  highness  had  noth- 
ing but  the  vapours,  that  she  was  in  as  good  a  state 
of  health  as  any  woman  breathing,  could  she  but  give 
into  the  belief  of  it."  This  outrageous  assertion  so 
greatly  offended  the  princess,  that  Dr.  Badcliffe  was 
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immediately  superseded^  and  Dr.  Gibbons^  his  rival 
and  antagonist^  appointed  in  his  place. 

It  was  not  until  the  mortal  illness  of  her  husband, 
Brinee  George^  awoke  all  the  anxieties  of  the  queen, 
that  she  consented  once  again  to  admit  her  offending 
servant  to  her  presence;  but  the  prince's  physicians 
all  declaring  that  Dr.  Badcliffe  was  the  only  person 
from  whom  help  could  be  hoped  for^  her  majesty  sent 
her  own  coach  to  bring  him  to  courts  and  was  pleased 
to  tell  him  that  ''no  favours  or  rewards  should  be 
thought  too  much^  could  he  but  remove  the  convul* 
sions  she  was  troubled  with  in  the  cure  of  those  that 
were  racking  the  prince/'  But  it  was  too  late — 
neither  had  the  Doctor  yet  learned  to  flatter.  He 
assured  her  majesty  that  nothing  but  death  could  re- 
lease his  Royal  Highness  from  the  pangs  he  suffered, 
and  gave  her  further  to  understand,  that  there  was 
nothing  in  the  art  of  physic  which  could  keep  her 
consort  in  life  more  than  six  days  from  that  period. 
The  prince  died  accordingly,  to  the  deep  grief  of  the 
queen  and  her  whole  court. 

The  exact  fulfilment  of  Badcliffe's  predictions  as 
t6  the  precise  moment  when  his  patients  would  cease 
to  exist,  was  a  subject  of  frequent  surprise,  and  gave 
his  contemporaries  very  exalted  ideas  of  his  know, 
ledge.  The  Duchess  of  Marlborough,  applying  to  him 
to  go  to  Cambridge  for  the  purpose  of  visiting  her 
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son^  the  Marquis  of  Blandford^  who  had  been  impro- 
perly treated  for  the  small-pox  by  the  medical  menia 
attendance^  Radcliffe  replied^  with  more  bitterness 
against  his  blundering  Compeers^  than  sympathy  for 
the  suffering  mother — "  Madam^  I  shall  only  put  you 
to  expense  for  no  purpose^  for  you  can  do  nothing  for 
his  lordship  now^  but  send  down  an  imdertaker  to 
take  care  of  a  funeral^  for  I  can  assure  your  grace 
that  he  is  dead  even  by  this  time^  and  that  of  a  dis- 
ease called  the  doctor;  but  for  which  unfortunate 
malady  he  might  have  recovered  well  enough/'  Nor 
were  his  conjectures  unfounded^  as  was  proved  by  the 
next  messenger. 

The  death  of  Queen  Anne  was  almost  immediately 
followed  by  that  of  her  Physician^  and  this  last  is  said 
to  have  been  hastened  by  the  vexation  Dr.  Radcliffe 
suffered  from  a  report  that  he  had  refused  to  attend 
the  queen  in  her  last  illness.  It  appears  that  he  had 
never  been  sent  for  by  the  council  and  authorized 
attendants  of  her  majesty^  but  that  a  message  had 
been  sent  by  Mrs.  Masham  two  hours  only  before  the 
queen's  death.  Dr.  Radcliffe  had  received  constant 
reports  of  her  majesty's  condition  from  his  friend  Dr. 
Mead^  and  knew  she  was  irrecoverable.  '*  But  had 
it  not  been  so^  the  Doctor^  says  our  authority^  could 
not  have  attended  through  such  an  intimation."  By 
court  etiquette  it  would  seem  that  he  could  not^  but 
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the  common  sense  view  of  the  case  would  be^  that  the 
mere  knowing  her  majesty  to  be  ill  was  sufScient  to 
warrant  his  attendance.  Leaving  these  knotty  points^ 
however,  we  return  to  the  fact,  which  was,  that  the 
Doctor's  life  was  so  heavily  embittered  by  threatening 
letters  and  attacks  of  various  kinds  after  the  queen's 
death,  that  he  no  longer  durst  stir  out  of  his  house, 
and  could  have  no  peace  within  it.  This  preyed  upon 
his  health,  already  declining,  and,  ''to  conclude,  this 
great  and  excellent  man,  who  had  made  all  manner  of 
diseases  fly  before  him,  fell  a  victim  to  the  ingratitude 
of  a  thankless  world,  and  the  fury  of  the  gout,  on  the 
Ist  of  November,  1714,  the  Feast  of  All  Saints:  on 
that  day  being  numbered  with  the  blessed  spirits^ 
among  whom  sits  enthroned  our  late  sovereign  lady^ 
whose  decease  has  been  so  injuriously  and  falsely  laid 
to  his  charge.'' 
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GEORGE   I. 
1714  TO  1727. 


It  is  believed  that  Anne  "would  very  gladly  have  fe- 
vonred  the  succession  of  her  brother,  the  so-called 
Prince  of  Wales,  when  the  death  of  her  own  son,  a 
promising  boy  of  twelve  years  old,  left  her  childless. 
But  the  Act  of  Succession,  by  which  she  had  herself 
gained  the  throne,  had  already  settled  that  the  House 
of  Hanover  was  the  next  Protestant  heir,  in  default 
of  her  sister's  children  and  her  own,  and  the  queen's 
death  prevented  whatever  designs  she  may  have  had 
as  to  changing  this  decision. 

George  I  was  the  son  of  Ernest  Augustus,  Elector 
Of  Brunswick,  and  of  the  Electress,  Sophia  of  Bruns- 

Ti!  . 'irf  ^'u'*'*''''**'*®''  ^^  •'^^"^^s  I'  ^^^  "mother  being 
tnat  Elizabeth  who  was  married  to  Frederick,  Elector 

whp"!  ?'  P'"'''^®  ^^8    '^^  l^is  fifty-fourth   year 

^^en  he   ascended  the   British   throne,  and  he   had 
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scarcely  done  so^  wlien  an  attempt  was  made  in  Scot- 
land to  raise  the  son  of  James  II  to  his  place^  a  battle 
was  fought  in  this  cause  at  Dunblane,  on  the  13th  of 
November^  1715,  of  which  the  issue  remained  so 
doubtful,  that  both  parties  claimed  the  victory;  but 
the  king's  generals  compelled  the  rebel  forces  to  sur- 
render at  Preston,  and  in  the  end  Lords  Nithsdale^ 
Derwentwater,  Kenmure,  and  many  others,  were 
impeached  for  this  treason.  All  were  executed,  ex- 
cept the  first-named.  He  escaped  by  the  devotion 
of  his  wife.  Lady  Nithsdale,  who  contrived  to  get 
him  out  of  Newgate  dressed  in  her  own  clothes, 
herself  remaining  in  his  place. 

A  second  attempt  was  made  for  the  same  person— 
popularly  called  the  "  The  Pretender," — ^in  the  year 
1719;  and  a  third  being  suspected  in  1722,  Bishop 
Atterbury  was  banished  the  kingdom  for  his  partici- 
pation in  it.  Many  persons  were  ruined  about  the 
same  time  by  engaging  in  a  speculation  that  has 
since  been  called  the  South-Sea  Bubble,  but  of  which 
|ihe  details  would  not  interest  you. 

In  1725  the  Order  of  the  Bath  was  revived,  and 
in  the  same  year  the  Spaniards  attempted  to  gain 
possession  of  Gibraltar,  but  without  success.  Peace 
with  Spain  soon  followed,  and  the  king  resolved  on  a 
visit  to  his  Electoral  dominions,  but  being  taken  ill  on 
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the  way,  he  died  at  Osnabnrg  on  the  12th  of  June, 
1727>  after  a  reign  of  thirteen  years^  and  in  the 
sixty-eighth  year  of  his  age. 

Oeorge  I  married  his  cousin^  Sophia  Dorothea, 
daughter  of  the  Duke  of  Zell;  this  lady  he  kept  im- 
prisoned at  his  Castle  of  Athlen^  in  Hanover,  on  a 
charge  of  improper  conduct,  believed  to  have  been 
totally  false,  from  the  year  1694  until  1726,  when  she 
died.  He  had  two  children,  George,  who  succeeded 
him,  and  Sophia  Dorothea,  married  afterwards  to 
Frederick  II,  of  Prussia.  This  prince  is  said  to  have 
had  little  taste  for  Science  or  the  Fine  Arts,  but  he 
founded  a  professorship  of  Modem  History  in  each  of 
the  EngUsh  Universities,  and  enacted  many  useful 
laws. 
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The  tolerance  displayed  on  more  than  one  occasion 
by  George  I,  towards  persons  supposed  unfriendly  to 
the  accession  of  his  family^  is  very  creditable  to  a 
monarch  whose  sense  of  insecurity,  arising  from  va- 
rious causes,  might  have  led  him  to  more  tenacity  on 
the  subject  of  his  claims.  Of  this  placable  disposition 
on  the  king's  part  several  instances  are  related^  among 
others  the  following : — 

At  the  first  masquerade  attended  by  George  I, 
after  his  accession  to  the  English  throne,  a  mask  ac- 
costed him,  and  leading  him  to  a  place  where  stood 
refreshments,  poured  a  glass  of  wine  and  presented  it 
to  the  sovereign;  then  filling  a  second,  said,  **  I  drink 
to  the  health  of  the  Pretender.''  A  person  whose 
''  pretensions"  were  not  at  that  time  altogether  un- 
likely to  disquiet  the  seated  monarch — ^but  in  no  way 
disconcerted,   George  I  replied^   smiling,  ''And   1 
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pledge  you  willingly — ^I  drink  with  all  my  heart  to 
the  health  of  all  unfortunate  princes/^ 

A  gentleman  who  had  been  long  known  as  an 
adherent  of  the  Stuarts^  was  many  times  summoned 
before  the  council^  but  had  defended  himself  so  dex- 
terously on  all  occasions,  that  nothing  material  could 
be  proved  against  him.  On  the  breaking  out  of  the 
rebellion  in  1715,  this  person,  who  mixed  some  hu- 
mour with  his  politics,  wrote  a  letter  to  the  Secretaiy 
of  State,  intimating  that  as  ^'  at  a  time  like  this*'  they 
would  be  tolerably  sure  to  take  Aim  up  as  a  Jacobite^ 
reason  or  none,  according  to  their  custom,  he  had  to 
beg  as  a  favour  that  the  administration  would  set 
about  it  at  once  if  they  meant  it  at  aU :  in  any  case 
not  later  than  the  next  week,  because  the  week  after  he 
proposed  going  into  Devonshire  on  his  own  business, 
which  would  doubtless  be  construed  into  the  business 
of  the  Pretender,  &c.,  &c.  Lord  Townshend,  who 
was  Secretary  of  State  at  that  time,  showed  this 
letter  to  the  king,  and  asked  what  his  majesty  would 
direct  to  be  done  with  the  writer.  "Done  with  himP* 
replied  the  king,  "  I  would  have  nothing  done  with 
him  ! — ^let  him  do  what  he  likes  with  himself^  there 
cannot  be  much  harm  in  a  man  who  writes  so  plea- 
santly." 

To  be   on  good   terms  with   his  majesty  was  not 
always  the  best  recommendation  to  the  favour  of  his 
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ministers.  Of  this  fiAct  an  amusiiig  illustratioii  is 
related. 

Doctor  Lockyer^  formerly  chaplain  to  the  English 
Factory  at  Hamburgh,  was  in  the  habit  of  going  once 
in  each  year  to  visit  the  court  of  Hanover,  where  he 
became  personally  known  to  the  Elector,  afterwards 
George  I,  by  whom  he  was  very  favourably  distin- 
guished. His  majesty  one  day  seeing  Doctor  Lock- 
yer  in  the  court  circle,  requested  the  Duchess  of 
Ancaster  to  give  him  an  invitation  for  the  private 
party  of  the  evening.  When  the  company  assembled. 
Doctor  Lockyer  did  not  present  himself,  and  the  king 
enquired  of  the  Duchess  if  the  invitation  had  been 
given.  "  It  was,''  replied  the  Duchess,  "  but  the 
Doctor  presents  his  humble  duty  to  your  majesty, 
and  hopes  your  majesty  wil]  have  the  goodness  to  ex- 
cuse him  at  present,  for  he  is  soliciting  some  prefer- 
ment from  your  ministers,  and  he  fears  it  might  be 
an  obstacle  to  him  if  it  were  known  that  he  had  the 
honour  of  keeping  such  good  company."  The  king 
laughed  very  heartily,  and  said  he  believed  Doctor 
Lockyer  might  be  right. 

Not  many  weeks  afterwards  Doctor  Lockyer 
kissed  the  king's  hand  for  the  Deanery  of  Peter- 
borough, and  as  he  rose  from  his  knees  the  monarch 
bent  forward,  and  whispered  laughingly — "  Well  now. 
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Doctor,  you  will  not  be  afraid  to  come  to  me  in  tiie 
evenings — let  me  see  you  to-night  for  a  beginning.** 
George  the  First  has  received  but  little  praise  as  a 
patron  of  arts  or  learning  in  England,  yet,  if  the  fol- 
lowing anecdote  may  be  relied  on,  he  was  not  alto- 
gether insensible  to  their  value.  A  German  noble 
was  one  day  congratulating  the  mbnarch  on  his  sove- 
reignty of  such  possessions  as  Great  Britain  and 
Hanover — "Rather,''  replied  the  king,  "you  should 
congratulate  me  that  I  have  such  a  subject  as  New- 
ton in  the  one,  and  such  a  subject  as  Leibnitz  in  the 
other." 
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1727  TO  1760. 


George  II  succeeded  his  father  during  a  period  of 
internal  tranquillity^  and  the  war  in  which  England 
was  engaged  with  Spain  was  terminated  hj  the  minis- 
ter Walpole,  who  maintained  the  country  in  peace 
during  ten  years.  After  that^  hostilities  were  again 
commenced^  and  Porto  Bello^  a  South  American  pos-* 
session  of  the  Spaniards,  was  reduced  by  Admiral 
Vernon. 

In  1740  the  war  was  extended  to  France  and  Ba- 
varia, and  in  June,  1743,  a  great  victory  was  gained 
at  Dettingen  over  the  French  forces,  in  which  the 
king  was  personally  a  sharer. 

In  the  year  1745  an  attempt  was  again  made  in 
Scotland  for  the  restoration  of  the  Stuart  line;  and 
Charles  Edward,  grandson  of  James  II,  and  common- 
ly called  the  Young  Pretender,  placed  himself  at  its 
head  in  the  name  of  his  father,  who  had  been  pre- 
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Tionsly  known  as  the  "  Pretender."  The  rebel  troop« 
were  for  some  time  successful ;  many  northern  towns 
fell  into  their  hands,  they  had  even  marched  as  far  as 
Derby  in  their  way  to  London,  when  their  progress 
was  arrested  by  the  Duke  of  Cumberland,  second  son 
of  the  king.  They  were  totally  defeated  in  a  battle 
fought  at  Culloden,  near  Inverness ;  Charles  Edward 
himself  escaped  into  France  with  great  difficulty,  and 
no  attempt  has  since  been  made  to  disturb  the  house 
of  Brunswick  in  its  British  dominions. 

The  East  Indian  possessions  of  England  were 
greatly  extended  in  this  reign  by  the  conquests  of 
Lord  Clive.  General  Wolfe  gained  a  brilliant  victory 
over  the  French  and  native  Indians  of  America,  who 
had  united  to  oppose  the  establishment  of  the  British 
colonies  in  that  country, —  but  Wolfe  himself  was 
slain  in  the  moment  of  triumph.  A  great  victory 
was  also  gained  at  Minden,  on  the  Weser ;  but  the 
English  general  in  command.  Lord  George  Sackville, 
not  having  done  his  utmost  to  contribute  to  this  re- 
sult, was  tried  by  a  court-marshal  on  his  return  to 
England,  and  declared  incapable  of  ever  again  hold- 
ing any  military  command. 

Two  years  before  this  event — a  most  unusual  one 
in  our  history — the  melancholy  spectacle  was  pre- 
sented of  a  Bntish  naval  officer  being  shot  for  neglect 
of  duty ;  I  allude  to  Admiral  Byng.     But  opinions 
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are  much  divided  as  to  this  officer's  conduct,  and 
many  believe  him  to  have  been  rather  mistaken  than 
guilty. 

It  is  remarkable  that  as  George  II,  when  Prince  of 
"Wales,  was  at  continual  variance  with  his  father 
George  I,  so  was  Frederick,  Prince  of  Wales,  son  of 
George  II,  for  a  long  time  at  variance  with  him.  This 
prince  died  before  his  father,  to  the  great  regret  of 
the  people,  by  whom  he  was  greatly  beloved. 

George  II  married  Wilhelmina  Caroline,  of  Ans- 
pach,  who  died  many  years  before  him  ;  he  had  seven 
children,  the  two  sons  before  mentioned,  and  five  daugh- 
ters. He  died  very  suddenly  at  Kensington,  on  the 
25th  of  October,  1760,  after  a  reign  of  thirty-three 
years,  and  in  the  seventy-seventh  year  of  his  age. 
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THE  PORTEOUS  MOB 


Ths  tumult  known  and  frequently  referred  to  by  this 
designation^  was  one  that  occurred  in  Scotland^  some 
few  years  after  the  accession  of  George  11^  and  had 
yeiy  nearly  caused  the  capital  of  that  country  to  be 
deprived  of  its  corporate  power.  The  circumstances 
were  as  follows. 

Two  smugglers  had  been  heavily  fined  by  the  in- 
tervention of  a  certain  excise  officer,  whom  they  re- 
solved on  waylaying  and  robbing  of  the  amount  in 
which  they  had  suffered;  but  being  seized  and  con- 
victed, they  were  condemned  to  death.  Now  the 
Scottish  people  had  Httle  reverence  for  the  excise 
laws,  and  their  sympathy  was  strongly  excited  for 
the  condemned ;  a  feeling  that  was  increased  by  the 
self-sacrifice  of  the  principal  culprit,  who,  being  in  the 
chapel  of  the  prison,  and  believing  he  saw  an  opening 
by  which  one  of  them  might  escape,  contrived  to  hold 
the  guard  wh3e  he  intimated  to  his  companion  to 
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take  advantage  of  it^  resigning  himself  to  Us  fate ; 
and  being  moved  to  this,  as  was  understood,  by  the 
consdonsness  that  it  was  he  who  had  proposed  the 
robbery  of  the  exciseman  to  his  less  determined 
comrade.  A  moment  sufficed — ^the  startled  guard 
soon  freed  themselves  from  the  grasp  that  held  them — 
one  with  each  powerful  hand;  but  the  criminal  was 
already  in  the  surrounding  crowd — ^all  eagerly  gave 
way  to  let  the  doomed  man  pass — all  anxiously  closed 
round  and  barred,  while  pretending  to  aid  in,  the 
progress  of  his  pursuers.  It  was  soon  obvious  that 
his  escape  was  secured ;  a  deep  anxiety  was  seen  to 
give  place  to-contented  resignation  on  the  features  of 
the  remaining  convict,  and  from  that  moment  a  feel- 
ing was  evinced  in  his  favour  that  caused  the  magis- 
trates to  expect  an  attempt  for  his  rescue,  even  at  the 
gallows'  foot. 

Things  being  thus,  it  was  believed  advisable  to 
call  in  a  body  of  regular  troops,  by  way  of  strengthen- 
ing the  city  force.  But  the  town  guard,  with  their 
commander — a  certain  Captaia  Porteous — ^held  it  for 
their  dignity  to  show  that  they  could  protect  the  ex- 
ecution of  justice  without  further  aid ;  they  expressed 
themselves  affironted  by  the  distrust  implied  in  the 
summons  of  a  military  force,  and  the  idea  was  ulti- 
mately given  up. 

The  execution  was  permitted  to  proceed  without 
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the  expected  attempt,  but  the  execationer  was  aeyere^ 
pelted  with  stones,  when  the  town  guard  fired  on  the 
crowd,  and  several  persons  were  killed,  after  which 
Forteous  led  off  his  men,  followed  by  the  groans  and 
execrations  of  the  multitade.  Captain  Forteous  him- 
self was  accused  of  not  only  ui^ng  his  men  to  fire, 
but  of  having  fired  himself;  and,  in  the  excitement 
of  the  moment,  a  jury  found  him  guilty  of  murder^ 
although  it  was  proved  that  his  piece  remained  un- 
discharged, as  he  had  carried  it  forth  before  the  fatal 
occurrence,  while  his  pouch  still  contained  the  whole 
amount  of  ammunition  served  out  to  him.  Whatever 
commands  he  had  given,  it  was  clear  that  he  had  not 
fired  himself;  but  indeed  the  principal  blame  lay  with 
the  magistrates,  who  should  not  have  committed  arms 
to  a  mere  police — ^and  the  town  guard  was  nothing 
more — for  any  such  purpose. 

The  government  reprieved  Forteous,  accordingly, 
for  six  weeks;  the  populace,  perceiving  he  was  to 
escape  them,  determined  on  taking,  what  they  called, 
justice  into  their  own  hands,  and  a  conspiracy  was 
entered  into  for  that  purpose. 

The  execution  of  Forteous  had  been  fixed  for  the 
9th  of  September,  but  the  reprieve  had  arrived,  as  we 
have  said,  and  he  was  awaiting  the  further  decision 
of  his  fate  in  the  Tolbooth,  or  gaol,  of  Edinburgh. 
On  the  evening  of  the  8th,  therefore,  the  conspirators 
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geized  the  city  gates  to  prevent  the  soldiery  from  en- 
tering^ after  which  they  disarmed  the  town  guards 
and  proceeded  to  the  prison^  where  they  forced  an 
entrance  by  burning  down  the  outer  doors^  and  took 
Porteous  from  his  cell.  The  unhappy  man  was  then 
led  to  the  usual  place  of  execution^  where  they  hanged 
him  on  a  dyer's  pole  that  happened  to  be  on  the  spot, 
and  after  watching  their  victim  till  life  was  totally  ex- 
tinct, they  returned  in  perfect  quiet  to  their  homes. 
That  night  the  magistrates  seemed  paralysed  with 
terror,  nor  was  it  imtil  seven  o'clock  the  next  morn- 
ing that  they  cut  down  the  corpse.  But  once  aroused, 
every  effort  was  made  to  discover  the  ringleaders  in 
the  tumult,  who  must  have  been  known  to  thousands. 
All  was  useless  nevertheless,  they  remained  undis- 
covered. It  was  a  general  impression  that  men  of 
some  rank  were  implicated,  and  the  government  waB 
highly  indignant  at  the  contempt  shown  for  its 
authority.  A  bill  was  introduced  into  the  House  of 
Lords  for  disfranchising  the  corporation  of  Edin* 
burgh,  and  otherwise  degrading  the  city  in  conse- 
quence. But  matters  were  at  length  made  up,  and 
the  magistrates  escaped  with  no  heavier  punishment 
than  a  fine  of  £2,000,  to  be  paid  to  the  widow  of 
Porteoufl. 
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GEORGE   III. 
1760  TO  1820. 


This  prince  was  the  grandson  of  George  II,  and  eldest 
of  the  nine  children  whom  Frederick,  Prince  of  Wales, 
son  of  the  late  monarch,  had  left  at  his  death.  He 
was  twenty-two  years  old  when  he  succeeded  his 
grandfather,  George  11,  on  the  British  throne. 

The  grandfather  and  great-grandfather  of  this 
monarch  had  been  more  German  than  English,  and 
their  anxiety  for  their  continental  dominions  had  be* 
quently  involved  the  nation  in  expensive  wars ;  G^oi^ 
III  on  the  contrary,  was  an  Englishman  bom  and 
educated,  the  fairest  hopes  were  entertained  of  his 
future  government,  and  he  was  received  by  his  people 
with  extreme  satisfaction. 

The  numerous  and  important  political  events  of 
this  long  reign  would  have  little  interest  for  you  in 
your  present  state  of  knowledge,  and  must  be  passed 
over  rapidly.    Much  dissatisfaction  was   excited  in 
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the  American  colonies,  even  in  the  earliest  years  of 
George  III,  by  the  system  of  taxation  adopted  for 
tliat  country.  This  was  partly  quieted  for  a  time,  but 
at  length  broke  out  into  open  war;  a  battle  was 
fought  at  Lexington  between  the  American  colonists 
and  the  king's  forces,  on  the  19th  of  April,  1775  ;  a 
second  at  Bunker's  Hill,  on  the  16th  of  June  in  the 
same  year;  and  on  the  4th  of  July,  in  the  year  1776, 
the  colony  threw  off  the  dominion  of  the  mother 
coimtry  in  its  celebrated  "  Declaration  of  Independ- 
ence." 

The  campaign  which  followed  this  "  declaration  '* 
was  favourable  to  the  British  arms;  but  in  1778, 
1779,  and  1780,  England  became  engaged  in  war  with 
France,  Spain,  and  Holland,  all  which  states  had  ac- 
knowledged the  independence  of  America, — ^while 
Sweden,  Denmark,  Russia^  Prussia,  and  the  German 
emperor  established  what  was  called  the  armed  neu- 
trality, by  which  Great  Britain  was  farther  hampered 
and  defied. 

Nor  was  this  aU;  riots  prevailed  at  home  to  a 
most  alarming  extent,  Ireland  more  especiaUy  being 
in  a  state  of  ferment,  and  continual  changes  in  the 
ministry  adding  to  the  turmoil  of  affairs. 

Thus  pressed,  the  king  was  compelled  to  acknow- 
ledge the  independence  of  America,  which  he  did  with 
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extreme  reluctance.  Peace  was  soon  afterwards  ocni'- 
duded  with  that  country^  aa  well  aa  with  Holland, 
France,  and  Spain. 

In  1786,  a  woman,  named  Margaret  Nicholson 
aimed  a  blow  at  the  king  with  a  knife,  as  he  was 
alighting  from  his  carriage,  but  she  was  proved  to  be 
mad,  and  confined  aa  a  lunatic.  Two  years  after 
this  the  king  was  seized  with  illness,  which  com- 
pelled his  retirement  firom  business  during  seTcral 
months. 

There  had  been  now  quiet  throughout  Europe 
for  some  years,  when  in  1789,  the  French  revolution 
broke  out,  and  the  remainder  of  the  reign  was  wholly 
occupied  by  the  wars  this  event  occasioned.  My 
space  will  not  permit  me  even  to  number  the  battles 
fought  in  these  wars ;  I  can  but  name  the  principal 
leaders  on  each  side.  These  were  Napoleon  Buona- 
parte, General  Moreau,  &c.,  &c,,  for  the  French; 
Hood,  Jervis,  Nelson,  &c.,  English  naval  commioiders, 
and  numerous  military  leaders,  on  the  British  side^ 
the  Duke  of  Wellington  at  their  head. 

In  the  year  1800  a  union  was  effected  between 
England  and  Ireland.  In  the  same  year  the  king 
was  shot  at  by  a  second  maniac,  named  Hatfield,  but 
escaped  unhurt.  In  1802  the  peace  of  Amiens  was 
proclaimed,  but  hostilities  were  renewed  in  1803^  and 
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two  years  after,  the  great  Nelson  fell,  in  the  brilliant 
naval  victory  of  Trafalgar,  gained  over  the  combined 
fleets  of  France  and  Spain.  In  1810  the  king  was 
again  seized  with  mental  illness,  and  his  eldest  son 
George,  Prince  of  Wales,  was  called  to  the  government 
of  affairs  in  the  king's  name,  and  with  the  title  of 
Prince  Regent. 

In  1812,  war  was  declared  with  America,  but  in  two 
years  after,  the  abdication  of  Napoleon  Buonaparte, 
who  had  been  for  some  years  on  the  French  throne, 
caused  a  general  peace.  Napoleon  was  sent  to  Elba, 
an  island  in  the  Mediterranean,  but  returning  thence 
in  the  year  1815,  Europe  was  again  threatened  with 
universal  war,  a  calamity  that  was  averted,  by  the 
crowning  victory  of  Waterloo;  after  which  Buona- 
parte was  sent  to  St.  Helena,  a  solitary  rock  in  the 
great  Pacific  Ocean,  where  he  died. 

In  1816,  christian  slavery  was  abolished  in  the  then 
piratical  state  of  Algiers,  which  has  since  become  a 
French  colony.  The  year  following  was  marked  by 
the  lamented  death  of  the  Princess  Charlotte,  only 
daughter  of  the  Prince  Regent,  and  wife  of  Leopold, 
Prince  of  Saxe-Coburg ;  and  in  1820  the  king  him- 
self expired  at  Windsor,  on  the  29th  of  January,  hav- 
ing lived  eighty-two  years,  and  reigned  sixty. 
.    George  III  married  Charlotte  Sophia,  Princess  of 
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Mecklenburg  Strelitz,  irho  died  at  Kew,  November 
17th,  1818 ;  they  had  fifteen  children,  nine  sons  and 
six  daughters.  Among  the  memorable  events  of  this 
reign  was  the  celebration  of  a  Jubilee,  to  commemo- 
rate the  fiftieth  anniversary  of  his  majesty's  acces- 
sion, which  took  place  on  the  25th  of  October,  1809. 
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THE  BATTLE  OF  ST.  HELIER. 


Faithfully  and  loyally  attached  to  their  English 
sovereign,  the  islanders  of  Jersey,  speaking  with  a 
tongue  much  more  French  than  English,  have  yet 
hearts  whose  truth  has  been  proved  on  many  a  trying 
occasion,  and  among  others,  on  that  we  are  now  about 
to  describe. 

It  was  in  January  of  the  year  1781,  that  a  body  of 
French,  400  strong,  were  seen  by  a  startled  Jerseyman 
to  land  at  '^  La  Platte  Rocque,''  and  take  possession  of 
a  battery  which  had  for  some  cause  been  left  un- 
guarded. Creeping  along  the  shore  in  the  grey  dawn 
of  a  ^vfinter  morning,  these  men  reached  the  little  Ca- 
pital of  St.  Helier  unperceived  except  by  one  unfor- 
tunate man,  Pierre  Arriv^,  whom  they  seized  on  his 
own  threshold,  as  he  was  leaving  his  house,  and  im- 
mediately put  to  death ;  after  which  they  killed  two 
invalid  soldiers,  whom  they  also  met  on  their  way ; 
and  committed  various  other  outrages. 
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Proceeding  then  to  the  Place  Royale,  or  Royal 
Sqoare,  the  central  square  of  the  town,  they  killed  the 
sentinel  before  he  had  time  to  give  alarm,  seized  the 
guard-house,  and  made  all  the  watch  prisoners  with 
the  exception  of  one  man,  who  happily  escaped,  and 
hurried  oflF  to  the  quarters  of  the  78th  Highlanders, 
then  occupying  a  building  at  the  western  extremity  of 
the  town. 

Baron  Rullecourt,  the  commander  of  the  French, 
had  meanwhile  taken  Major  Corbet,  the  Ueutenant* 
governor  and  first  in  command,  prisoner  in  his  bed, 
and  representing  to  him  that  a  body  of  10,000  men 
was  then  approaching  the  island,  and  that  resistance 
could  but  involve  the  inhabitants  in  ruin,  he  induced 
that  officer  to  sign  a  capitulation.  Then  the  French- 
man, rejoicing  in  his  easily  won  conquest,  proceeded 
to  the  court-house  with  the  disoomfited  Major,  where 
he  read  a  proclamation  from  the  French  monarch,  pro- 
mising safety  and  protection  to  the  islanders,  with  the 
exercise  of  all  their  rights  as  under  the  English  gov- 
ernment, at  the  same  time  displaying  a  commission, 
by  which  he  was  himself  constituted  Governor  of 
Jersey  for  the  King  of  France. 

But  the  Militia  of  the  Island  were  now  assem- 
bling on  all  sides,  and  were  flocking  eagerly  to  join 
the  regular  troops,  under  the  orders  of  Major  Pierson, 
the  second  in  command,  who  had  taken  up  a  position 
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on  a  hill  witHont  the  town.  Captain  Malcaster,  of 
the  engineers^  at  the  same  time  throwing  himself  into 
Elizabeth  Castle^  a  fort  built  on  a  rock  in  the  centre 
of  the  Bay  of  St.  Anbin,  on  whose  shores  the  Capital, 
St.  Helier^  is  placed. 

Towards  this  fortress  Baron  Bullecourt  now  pro- 
ceeded, with  Major  Corbet  at  his  side,  and  Captain 
Mulcaster  was  summoned  to  surrender :  to  this  he 
returned  a  firm  refusal.  The  baron  continued  his 
approach,  when  a  shot  from  the  castle  told  that  its 
defenders  were  in  earnest ;  a  second  came  to  confirm 
the  fact,  and  Major  Corbet  represented  to  Rullecourt 
that,  if  they  did  not  hasten  back,  their  retreat  would 
be  cut  off  by  the  tide.  From  this  there  was  no  ap- 
peal, and  a  flag  of  truce  was  sent  to  the  castle,  with  a 
written  order  from  Corbet  to  surrender;  but  Captain 
Mulcaster  declared  he  could  read  no  French,  and 
pocketed  the  document  without  even  looking  at  it. 
Enraged  beyond  measure,  Rullecourt  despatched  a 
second  flag  of  truce  to  Captain  Ailwards,  who  had 
then  taken  the  command,  but  with  the  same  result ; 
and  Rullecourt  instantly  threatened  all  with  fire  and 
sword,  unless,  within  a  given  time,  the  whole  force  of 
the  island  should  lay  down  its  arms. 

Corbet  now  sent  orders  to  Major  Pierson  to  bring 
his  arms  to  the  court  house,  and  surrender  to  Baron 
Rullecourt,  informing  him  that  the  companies  at  La 
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Platte  Bocque  were  all  prisoners^  a  capitulation  signed, 
and  the  island  in  the  hands  of  France. 

Affecting  to  believe  that  these  orders  did  not  ema- 
nate from  Major  Corbet^  Major  Pierson  replied  that 
he  would  certainly  bring  his  arms  to  the  Place  Boy- 
ale^  but  it  should  be  with  fixed  bayonets^  and  prepared 
for  good  service.  Accordingly,  he  detached  Ci^taia 
Frazier  with  the  light  companies  of  the  78th  and  95th 
regiments,  and  two  regiments  of  militia  to  occupy  the 
hill  (where  is  now  an  imposing  fort  called  Fort  Be- 
gent).  Captain  Campbell,  of  the  83rd,  had  just  sent 
a  messenger  to  Pierson,  signifying  that  the  report  of 
his  defeat  at  La  Platte  Bocque  was  a  stratagem  of 
the  enemy,  whom  lie  was  even  then  preparing  to  drive 
from  their  defences. 

Thus  encouraged.  Major  Pierson  advanced  up  one 
street  of  the  town  towards  the  Place  Boyale,  while 
Captain  Lumsden,  with  the  78th  Highlanders  and  a 
field  piece,  proceeded  to  the  same  point  by  a  second. 
They  were  met  by  the  fire  of  a  piece  planted  by  Bul- 
lecourt  on  the  Place  Boyale,  which  did  not  check  their 
advance.  But  alas,  for  their  brave  commander  I 
Major  Pierson  was  shot  at  the  head  of  his  troops  as 
he  entered  the  Boyal  Square  from  a  street  now  called 
''  Pierson  Place,*'  and  fell  back  into  the  arms  of  Philip 
Dumaresq,  a  subaltern  of  the  north-west  militia.  The 
men  were  disheartened  for  a  moment  by  this  melan- 
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clioly  events  but  were  instantly  rallied  by  Dumaresq^ 
and  poured  impetuously  on  the  enemy.  We  have  not 
space  for  further  details;  suffice  it  to  say,  that  Baron 
Bullecourt  being  killed,  the  French  surrendered,  and 
the  island  was  recovered  before  half  its  inhabitants 
had  become  aware  that  it  was  threatened.  Major 
Corbet  was  tried  for  treason,  but  was  acquitted  of 
that  charge,  though  declared  incapable  of  again  hold- 
ing military  command.  He  survived  so  late  as  1817i 
when  he  died  at  a  very  advanced  age. 

The  brave  Major  Pierson  was  buried  with  great 
solemnity  in  the  church  of  St.  Helier,  and  the  States 
of  Jersey  commanded  a  monument  to  be  raised  to  his 
memory,  on  which  is  the  following  inscription : — "  To 
the  memory  of  Major  Francis  Pierson,  who,  when  this 
island  was  invaded  by  the  French,  fell  bravely  fighting 
at  the  head  of  the  British  and  island  troops.  He  died 
in  the  flower  of  youth,  and  in  the  moment  of  victory, 
on  the  6th  day  of  January,  1781,  aged  twenty-four. 
The  states  of  the  island,  in  grateful  testimony  of  their 
deliverer,  caused  this  Monument  to  be  erected  at  the 
public  expense." 

Thi^  event  was  also  commemorated  by  the  pen- 
cil of  Copley,  but  it  may  be  permitted  us  to  regret 
that  the  portrait  of  the  brave  Philip  Dumaresq  is  not 
among  those  that  figure  around  the  dying  hero.  The 
tates  of  Jersey  proposed  to  the  father  of  Major  Pier- 
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son  the  choice  of  having  the  remains  of  his  gallant 
son  conveyed  to  England  at  the  public  cost,  and  with 
all  due  solemnity,  but  that  gentleman  decided  that 
the  scene  of  his  brave  exertions  was  the  proper  place 
for  their  deposit, — a  decision  that  gratified  the  island, 
while  it  did  credit  to  himself. 

It  must  needs  be  recorded  that  the  French  troops 
fought  with  the  utmost  bravery,  and  that  their  unfor- 
tunate leader  was  buried  in  the  churchyard  of  St. 
Holier  with  military  honours. 
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1820  TO  1830. 


Thm  prince  was  fifty-aeven  years  old  when  lie  suc- 
ceeded his  father^  George  III,  but  h»  had  already 
been  king  for  ten  years  m  aU  but  the  name.  The 
events  of  his  reign  are  not  of  a  nature  to  be  interest- 
ing to  young  persons,  and  will  be  rapidly  passed  over. 

In  its  first  year  a  conspiracy  was  detected,  having 
for  its  object  the  destruction  of  the  king's  ministers. 
This  is  called  the  "  Cato  Street  Conspiracy,''  from  the 
place  in  London  where  the  conspirators  assembled. 
These  men,  at  the  head  of  whom  was  one  named  Ar- 
thur Thistlewood,  were  punished  with  death. 

In  the  year  1821,  the  king  visited  Ireland;  nor 
was  Scotland  denied  the  same  mark  of  royal  favour, 
and  in  the  same  year  his  queen,  with  whom  he  had 
never  lived  on  good  terms,  died  at  Brandenburg 
House,  Hammersmith.  In  the  year  1828,  the  Turk- 
ish fleet  was  destroyed  in  the  Bay  of  Navarino,  on 
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the  coast  of  Greece,  by  Admiral  Sir  Edward  Godring- 
ton,  in  combination  with  the  fleets  of  France  and 
Russia ;  the  ultimate  effect  of  this  action  has  not  yet 
been  seen.  Two  years  after  this,  the  king,  whose 
health  had  been  long  declining,  expired  at  Windsor 
Castle,  on  the  26th  of  June,  1830,  in  the  sixty-eighth 
year  of  his  age,  and  the  tenth  of  his  reign. 

George  FV  married  his  cousin,  Caroline  Amelia, 
second  daughter  of  the  Duke  of  Brunswick.  He  had 
one  daughter,  the  Princess  Charlotte,  who  died  before 
him  as  above  mentioned. 
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THE    CARTER'S    HELPMATES. 


The  minuter  details  of  George  IV's  life  are  not  of  a 
kind  either  to  interest  or  edify  young  people,  but  here 
is  an  anecdote  of  his  boyhood  that  will  be  certain  of 
securing  your  sympathies. 

The  manners  and  appearance  of  George  III  and 
his  family  were  entirely  simple  and  unostentatious^ 
and  the  early  youth  of  the  young  princes  and 
princesses  was  but  very  slightly  diffident  from  that 
of  other  young  people  of  rank  throughout  the  king- 
dom. It  was  the  frequent  habit  of  the  king  to  wan- 
der about  the  neighbourhood  of  Windsor^  altogether 
unattended,  and  accompanied  only  by  the  young 
Prince  of  Wales,  who  was  his  almost  inseparable 
companion* 

One  morning  they  were  pursuing  their  walk  in 
their  usual  manner,  when  they  met  a  farm  servant 
driving  a  cart  load  of  hay  towards  Windsor ;  they 
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had  passed  Mm  only  by  a  few  paces,  when  a  sadden 
stoppage  of  the  Tehide,  and  the  ontcries  of  the  diiTer^ 
caused  them  to  look  rounds  and  they  then  perceived 
that  the  cart  had  got  &st  into  a  mt  of  the  road,  and 
the  man  was  vainly  urging  his  horses  to  drag  it  out. 
The  prince  sprang  back,  and  with  little  thought  of 
ceremony,  began  applying  his  strength  to  the  wheel, 
his  majesty  watching  his  efforts  for  a  moment  in 
silence,  but  instantly  after  stepping  forward  himself 
in  the  same  service. 

Encouraged  by  this  unlooked  for  help,  the  carter 
flowed  and  bawled  to  his  horses,  while  the  royal 
shoulders  heaved  as  heartily  at  the  wheel;  and 
Hercules  —  moved,  no  doubt,  by  their  ship-shape 
mode  i  of  invoking  his  aid — gave  them  strength 
enough  to  accomplish  what  they  desired:  the  load 
of  hay  was  extricated,  and  the  driver,  grateful  to 
his  friends,  swore  roundly  that  they  must  take  a 
draught  of  ale  with  him,  offering  at  the  same  time 
a  seat  in  front  of  his  cart  to  the  next  public  house. 

This  civil  offer  was  not  accepted,  the  King  and 
Prince  shook  the  dust  of  their  late  labour  from  their 
plain  clothing,  and  prepared  to  bid  their  friend 
adieu ;  but  first  his  majesty  presented  the  fortunate 
carter  with  a  guinea,  which  the  prince,  holding  to 
be  no  very  worthy  gift,  instantly  amended  by  a 
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couple  from  his  own  purse.  The  carter^  lost  in  as- 
tonishment, stood  looking  after  these  surprising  help- 
mates (first  making  anything  but  graceful,  though 
veiy  sincere  acknowledgments),  and  it  was  not  until 
they  had  got  fairly  out  of  his  sight  that  he  could 
bethink  himself  of  once  more  getting  on  with  his 
team. 

On  arriving  at  the  public  house  which  he  had  des- 
tined as  the  place  of  his  rejected  treat,  and  relating 
the  wondi*ous  occurrence  that  had  taken  place,  he 
was  acquainted  with  the  quality  of  his  assistants ;  but 
he  could  in  no  way  be  brought  to  believe  the  fact. 
Above  all,  he  insisted  that,  though  the  prince  might 
be  the  prince,  yet  the  king  could  not  be  the  king; 
for,  he  aligned,  why  else  did  the  first  give  him  two 
guineas,  when  the  second,  whom  his  informants 
would  have  to  be  the  greater,  gave  him  only  one  t 
No,  this  was  not  ''in  his  philosophy/'  and  he  was 
convinced  that  his  friends  were  wrong. 

The  stoiy,  and  espedaQy  the  man's  obstinacy,  was 
talked  of  till  it  reached  the  king,  whom  it  greatiy 
amused.  Some  time  after  his  majesty  met  the  same 
man  on  the  road,  and  thus  accosted  him : — 

''  So,  you  think  my  friend  that  my  present  was 
not  a  king's  present,  though  my  son's  might  do  for  a 
prince,  hey  ?    But  remember  that  I  must  be  just  be- 
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fore  I  am  generous ;  the  prince  has  only  himself  to 
think  about,  but  I  have  many  who  look  up  to  me,  as 
your  children  at  home  do  to  you,  for  all  they  want — 
do  not  forget  that  my  friend;  good  morning,  good 
morning/  And  the  monarch  once  more  left  John 
Carter  to  his  cogitations. 
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WILLIAM   IV. 
1880  TO  1837. 


William  IV  was  the  third  son  of  George  HI,  and 
hrother  to  George  IV,  whom  he  succeeded.  The 
events  of  his  reign  were  entirely  of  a  peaceful  cha- 
racter, and  are  likely  to  produce  the  most  heneficial 
results.  Much  attention  was  given  to  the  improve- 
ment of  the  national  resources,  and  many  efforts  were 
made  to  repair  the  waste  occasioned  hy  long  and 
destructive  wars. 

Works  of  public  utility,  as  roads,  bridges,  &c., 
were  completed  or  left  in  course  of  completion ;  com- 
mercial treaties  were  entered  into  with  various  foreign 
powers;  many  financial  and  other  abuses  were  re- 
formed, and  no  part  of  the  executive  was  allowed  to 
remain  idle. 

In  the  years  1831  and  1832,  the  disease  known  as 
Cholera  raged  with  great  havoc,  and  at  the  same  time 
the  cities  of  Bristol  and  Nottingham  were  disturbed 
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by  dangerous  riots ;  bat  the  reign  fts  a  whole  was  one  | 

of  quiet  and  perfect  order. 

William  lY  married  Adelaide  of  Saze-Meiningen, 
who  survives  him ;  he  had  one  daughter  who  died  in 
her  infancy.  If  you  have  leisure  to  be  idle  for  a  mo- 
ment, you  may  remark  that  this  monarch  was  the 
first,  second,  third,  and  fourth  of  his  name  ;  that  is, 
he  was  the  first  William  of  Hanover,  the  second  of 
Ireland,  the  third  of  Scotland,  and  the  fourth  of  Eng- 
land. He  died  on  the  20th  of  June,  18S7,  in  the 
seventh  year  of  his  reign,  and  the  seventy-second  of 
his  age. 
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THE    ETON   MONTEM. 


The  reigning  sovereigns  of  England^  and  other  mem- 
bers of  the  royal  family,  have  been  in  the  frequent 
habit  of  honouring  this  ceremony  with  their  presence, 
nor  will  a  slight  sketch  of  its  origin  and  principal 
features  be  out  of  place  here. 

It  is  said  by  Lysons,  Cole,  and  other  authorities 
that  the  Eton  Montem,  or  "  gathering  of  salt,"  is  co- 
eval with  the  foundation  of  the  school,  and  is  thought 
to  be  a  continuation  of  the  old  monkish  ceremonial  of 
the  boy-bishop.  Jeffery  Blythe,  Bishop  of  Lichfield, 
who  died  in  1530,  is  said  to  have  bequeathed  many 
costly  ornaments  to  Eton  and  King's  College,  for  the 
dress  of  the  Boy-Bishop,  whose  procession  originally 
took  place  on  the  6th  of  December,  that  is,  on  the 
Festival  of  St.  Nicholas,  who  was  the  Patron  of 
children. 

In  Salisbury  and  other  places,  where  this  cere- 
mony was  observed,  it  was  the  custom  to  elect  the 
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Boy-Bishop  from  the  children  belonging  to  the  cathe- 
dral ;  his  mock  dignity  being  retained  nntil  Innocents' 
day.  During  the  intermediate  period  he  is  said  to 
have  performed  many  episcopal  functions,  and  if  it 
happened  that  he  died  before  the  time  when  this  ex- 
traordinary mummery  ceased,  he  was  buried  with  all 
the  ceremonies  used  at  the  funeral  of  a  bishop.  What 
connection  this  strange  custom  should  have  with  the 
Eton  Montem  does  not  seem  very  obvious,  but  that 
it  had  such,  authorities,  as  we  have  said,  are  decided. 

The  Eton  Montem,  as  seen  of  late  years,  consists 
in  a  procession  from  the  college  to  an  elevation  called 
Salt  Hill,  the  chief  object  being  to  collect  money  op 
"  salt/'  According  to  the  phrase  of  the  Montem  day 
the  scholars  appointed  to  collect  this  money  being 
called  "salt-bearers.*'  They  are  arrayed  in  fanqr 
dresses,  sometimes  of  great  splendour,  and  are  attend- 
ed by  others  called  Scouts,  also  dressed  in  a  fancy 
garb,  but  of  less  distinguished  character  and  appear- 
ance. 

''  Salt* *  is  collected  from  all  who  assemble  to  see 
the  show,  which  is  frequently  graced  by  the  most 
distinguished  families  of  the  kingdom  in  vast  num- 
bers, it  is  also  gathered  from  travellers  on  the  road, 
and  fix)m  private  residences  within  a  certaiu  range  of 
Salt  Hill.  Tickets  are  given  to  such  persons  as  have 
paid  their  contributions,  and  these  secure  them  from 
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the  demands  of  such  other**  salt  bearers'*  as  they 
may  encounter  after  having  done  so.  The  sum  col- 
lected is  sometimes  very  considerable,  and  is  given  to 
the  senior  scholar,  or  "  Captain  of  the  school,'*  in  aid 
of  his  college  expenses,  or  as  a  tribute  to  his  supe- 
riority; for  the  "  Captainship'^  of  Eton  School  is  a 
dignity  of  no  light  attainment,  as  some  of  you  may 
one  day  know. 

The  minuter  details  of  this  ceremony  have  fre- 
quently varied,  and  continue  to  do  so.  You  will  find 
them  described  difierently  on  every  different  occasion 
of  its  occurrence,  and  many  of  you  will  doubtless  be 
one  day  sufficiently  familiar  with  them,  but  the  origin 
and  leading  features  are  as  given  above. 


532  •     aCEEX    T1CTORIA. 


ALEXANDRINA    VICTORIA! 


1837. 


This  princess  succeeded  ber  uncle,  William  lY,  on 
the  20th  of  June,  1837,  she  was  proclaimed  on  the  fol- 
lowing day,  and  was  crowned  on  the  28th  of  June,  in 
the  year  following. 

Her  Majesty  is  the  only  child  of  Edward,  Dnke  of 
Kent,  fourth  son  of  George  III,  and  of  Victoria  Maria, 
a  princess  of  Saxe-Cobnrg.  She  was  married  on  the 
10th  of  February  in  the  present  year,  to  Albert, 
Prince  of  Saxe  Coburg-Gotha.  Her  reign  is  not  yet 
matter  of  history,  thus  we  can  say  nothing  more  of  it 
than  this— MAY  IT  BE  A  LONG  ANP  HAPPY 
ONE.  / 
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